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In addition to the protection afforded, the permanence of . 
e 
steel, and the inherent space-saving advantages of vertically Mi 
Me 
opening Rolling Steel Doors, you will find in Mahon Doors As 
Ar 


many distinct advantages in operating mechanisms and 
compactness of design. These advantages are worthy of 
your investigation . . . see Mahon Insert in Sweet's File for 
detailed information, specifications and clearance dimensions, 


or consult a Mahon representative. 


THE RR. €C. MAHON COMPANY 


Eur 
Detroit 11, Michigan ¢ Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois y 
Representatives in All Principal Cities Ca 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Shutters and Grilles, and Mahon 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Sidewalls, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, 8 
Permanent Floor Forms and Oversize Doors. " 
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One of Thirty-two Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors installed in Terminal No. 
2, Port of Vancouver, Washington. 
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Editorial 







Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


ERHAPS the eye has been a little too preoccupied by labor-manage- 

ment’s war of nerves. What with the surge of realistic collective 
bargaining agreements over the past week, there is now some oppor- 
tunity to shift attention to less dramatic areas of the industrial arena— 
as, for instance, the clarion call of Life magazine for lower steel prices. 
This was followed three weeks later by Harold Ruttenberg’s interesting 
dictum that industrial health at home and rehabilitation abroad hinge 
upon an expanding steel capacity stimulated by guaranteed higher 
profits through raising prices at least an additional 1c per Ib. 

To the casual reader, the additional cent per pound for steel might 
appear rather modest. But Mr. Ruttenberg is talking real money— 
somewhere between 50 to 200 pct rise for raw steel. If the industry 
could be assured of such an advance coupled with the capacity opera- 
tions Mr. Ruttenberg promises, a delirious wave of happiness would 
spread from Sparrows Point to Fontana. New blast furnaces would 
spring from the land overnight. 

Mr. Ruttenberg for ten years established an enviable reputation as 
research director of United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O., a short 
time ago resigning to become vice-president of Portsmouth Steel Corp. 
By curious coincidence his plea for higher prices as the key to growth 
appears next to Life’s pictorial record of Mr. Henry Ford’s life and 
death. Here then the wheel of economics has made its full cycle. The 
ex-C.1.O. stalwart, turned industrialist, preaches the outmoded economic 
doctrine of high prices and protected profits as the props for produc- 
tive expansion. Next to him is Henry Ford, the C.I.O.-hater, the econ- 
omic empire builder, whose passionate conviction was that consumption 
is the sole object of all economic activity, that lowest possible cost is 
the key to wealth for the consumer. 

Perhaps Mr. Ruttenberg dashed his thesis off in excessive haste. It 
appears exceedingly uneven in some spots, and elsewhere there are 
some rather nasty gaps that require a good deal of fill before the high- 
way into the future approaches the smoothness he pictures. 

There’s no reason why Mr. Ruttenberg, or anyone else, can’t tack 
another penny onto the price of steel: that is, no other reason than the 
uneasy conviction that some competitor may get order-hungry enough 
to sell for less. Or, perhaps Mr. Ruttenberg is implying government 
support of higher prices, something on the order of parity for farm 
products. That’s nothing more than the age-old robbing of the tax- 
payer Peter to pay the industrial Paul, which poses a whole bag-full of 
threats to the traditional free enterprise system. World starvation for 
steel also seems to fascinate Mr. Ruttenberg. Steel prices pegged 50 to 
200 pct higher is a curious way to alleviate that starvation in view of 
the world’s inability to scrape up dollar exchange for the dribble of 
steel currently being exported. 

The insistence that the world’s needs must be satisfied along with 
peak domestic requirements has merit on moral and political grounds, 
but poses a whole series of tantalizing questions -as to who will pay for 
what, and how. After all, the American taxpayer is beginning to pull 
a little at the seams. 

Mr. Ruttenberg rather disparagingly points up the fact that steel is 
not even a 5c commodity, whereas a good cigar (or even a bad one) is 
not to be had today for a nickel. The comparison is unfortunate. For 


some twenty years cigar consumption has persistently declined as prices 
were pushed above the 5c level. 


Vl Laken 





resist corrosion 
With 


Inland Hi-Steel 


Effect fabricating economies and obtain extra 
strength ... get longer service life along with 
weight reduction . .. by using Inland Hi-Steel. 
Used to increase strength and reduce weight this 
low-alloy, high-tensile steel permits use of smaller 
but stronger sections because its minimum yield 
strength is nearly twice that of ordinary steels. Pounds, 
even tons can be cut from the finished weight ... 
resulting in savings in cost from fabrication through 
to operation of the finished product. Makers of Auto- 
motive, Railroad, Construction and other equipment 
recognize the numerous advantages of Hi-Steel. 
Simple heat-treatment gives Hi-Steel even greater 


strength than offered by the normal, as-rolled product. 

Exposed to atmospheric corrosion, Hi-Steel offers 
four to six times the resistance to corrosion offered 
by ordinary steels. In fabricating, it welds and 
works as readily as ordinary carbon steels. Hi-Steel 
is also highly resistant to corrosion and is suitable 
for equipment handling coal, sand, gravel, and 
other abrasive materials. 

Inland rolls Hi-Steel in many forms, including 
structural shapes, bars and bar shapes, plates, and 
hot and cold-rolled sheet and strip. Our engineers 
and metallurgists will be glad to help you gain the 
most from the use of Hi-Steel. Literature available. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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NEWSFRONT-— 


=> A new glass has been developed for automobile windshields and industrial use. 
< It has a slight conductivity which permits a charge to be passed through it 
f warming it enough to melt sleet and ice as they form on the outer surface. 


em Steelmakers are looking at first quarter financial figures with fingers 
crossed. They have already begun to worry about the coming buyers' market. 


Guessing has already started as to who will cut prices first when the dreaded day 
comes. Some don't think it will come until the first quarter of 1948. 


em Because of wider and heavier bumpers, some of which bend around the fenders, 


it is estimated that today's automobiles are about 500 lb heavier than prewar 
models. 








em Electric motor manufacturers are gradually trimming down their backlogs. 
Fractional horsepower motors quoted for 30-— to 36-month delivery last year are now 
on a 25-month delivery basis. On 1- to 15-hp 3-phase motors delivery time is 60 
weeks, except for emergency service, where delivery time is shorter. 


em A new type of centerless grinding rest uses sintered carbides on the wearing 
surface. Slots are milled into the head, with carbide blocks brazed in place and 
separated by two steel shims. The latter are also brazed into place and are part 


of the wearing surface. Tests show the new rest lasts five to 10 times as long 
as the ordinary types. 


& Latest synthetic tires hold air so well they are said to be able to go as 
long as 5 months without adding air. The new synthetics are also reported to 
be more resistant to tearing. 


® Within the past year at least six companies have begun making aluminum 
electrical wire for use in building construction. The supply position of aluminum 
wire-——as well as rods and bars—-is excellent. 





® Machine tool controls of a mechanical nature are getting easier to obtain. 
Producers are selling some standard types off the shelf. Delivery on controls 
runs from 20 to 60 weeks, depending on the engineering involved. 


~— w& The 1947 machine tool show will be the biggest industrial affair the country 
has ever seen. It will occupy 513,000 sq ft of floor space-—-or about 12 acres——in 
offers BH the former Dodge Chicago war plant, future home of the Tucker Torpedo. 


fered B pm A "hot-cold pipe" 15 in. long and 1 in. in diam converts ordinary compressed 
;and@™ air into both hot and cold air without using any moving parts. Low efficiency 
Steel rules out commercial:application at this time but its possibilities are being 

; carefully studied by Westinghouse researchers. 





— & Fighting corrosion is a major occupation of automobile metallurgists these 

, and days. Where rusting is a serious problem some producers are using 30 pct heavier 
gage steel than in prewar cars. In addition, special spray guns have been 

nding developed to reach hidden interior surfaces. 


On an average, the auto industry is using 50 pct heavier chrome plating than 


, and prewar. Some companies have doubled and even tripled chrome plate thickness to 
neers | “prove protection. 


nthe ™ American exports to South Africa are currently running at thrice their prewar 
table value, while British sales to the thriving country have doubled. 


m An improved chemical coating that deepens the color of a blueprint and 
increases legibility is now available. It is a silica aquasol solid marketed as 
Mertone WB—2 by Monsanto and used as a precoat on a paper subsequently coated 
with light-sensitive blueprint solutions. 


> Publication by The Iron Age of the details of steel industry studies underway 
in the Dept. of Commerce and Federal Trade Commission has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest _of charges and counter charges involving duplication of work by government 
bureaus. There is particular concern over the entrance of FTC, a semi-—judicial 
body, into the field of broad economic studies. It is reported that this issue 
may be taken to the White House for settlement. ; 


& Wags are saying that WAA's next big Chicago chemical surplus sale will be 


PLATE 
dynamite: the agency will offer more than a million pounds of TNT. 





5 ton hot metal 
transfer- mixers 
to electric furnace -.. 
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How the Ford Rouge Foundry Handles 


blocks in 16 hours. 


Hot Metal 


Delivery of as much as 70 tons of hot metal per hour to four continuously 
moving lines of automobile cylinder block molds at the Ford River Rouge 
plant involves a- number of unusual arrangements for melting and hot 
metal holding. This article describes in detail the flow of the molten metal 
from the blast furnace and cupola, through the mixers, electrics and air 
furnaces to the mold to provide a continuous supply of metal, closely 
controlled as to composition and temperature, for pouring up to 6000 
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NUMBER of years ago 

Ford metallurgists and en- 

gineers concluded _ that 
continuous pouring offered the 
only possibility of delivering as 
much as 70 tons of hot metal 
per hour to four moving lines of 
cylinder block molds. The fact 
that the metal had to be closely 
controlled as to composition 
and pouring temperature added 
weight to the argument that con- 
tinuous pouring offered the best 
practical solution to the Ford 
problem. 

In addition to excellent control 
of product quality, Ford engi- 
neers and metallurgists believed 
that a system of continuous 
pouring of cylinder blocks could 
be set up which would increase 
the average tonnage of hot metal 
it was possible to handle from 
the melting units to the pouring 
station on the cylinder block 
lines and thereby increase the 
average number of cylinder 
blocks cast. Ladle pullers and 
ladle repairs, with their substan- 
tial amount of labor, would be 
eliminated, and large losses of 
metal due to pigging in the 
event of molding line delays 
would also be avoided. 

With the necessity in mind of 
meeting the conditions mention 
ed above, the Ford Motor Co. has 
adopted the foundry layout ané 
practices described in this arti 
cle. Fig. 1 is a flow plan for cy! 
inder blocks, including malty 
modifications of the original 1a! 
out which have been dictated bY 
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technical progress and changes in economic conditions. 

It has been estimated that 7 million engine blocks 
have already been poured using the practice de- 
scribed in this article. Since its inception, impor- 
tant changes and adjustments have been made in 
the process, especially those changes relating to 
operation and maintenance of equipment. Many pos- 
sible variations of the present practice have been 
carefully examined, including 
the possibility of eliminating 
the use of electric furnaces. 
It is significant, however, that 
no basic changes have been 
made in the practice since the 
continuous pouring method 
was first adopted. 

Essentially, the Ford proc- 
ess combines the use of hot 
metal from the blast furnace 
and from a group of four 120 
in. cupolas, carrying this hot 
metal to either one of two 
400-ton mixers (fig. 2) and 
transferring the iron at 2400° 
to 2450°F to electric furnaces 
where the temperature of the 
metal is raised approximately 
300°F. The metal is then 
poured into either of two air 
furnaces (see fig. 3) that act 
like a huge continuous ladle as 
they receive the metal and 
discharge it through troughs 
to specially designed pouring 
cars (fig. 4) which pour an 
average of 200 moving molds 
per hour without the usual 
backing and filling that is re- 
quired where ladle pouring is 
used. Each holding furnace 
supplies two molding lines 
with production of 100 cast- 
ings per hour from each line. 

The entire operation can be 
followed in the layout shown 
in fig. 1 which gives the se- 
quence of operations and 
types and capacity of equip- 
ment used. 

The overall effect of this 
layout automatically results 
in the production of more 
high quality cylinder blocks at 
4 lower cost than would be 
bossible with the usual foun- 
dry practice. The present Ford 
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for Continuous Pouring 
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By W. G. PATTON 
Detroit Regional Editor 
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operation calls for the continuous pouring of more 
than 6000 cylinder blocks in 16 hr. 

Ford hot metal is supplied 40 pct from one of two 
blast furnaces and 60 pct from a battery of four 
120 in. diam cupolas; two cupolas are operated at a 
time. The blast furnaces have a maximum capacity 
of 900 tons per day each and the usual operating 
rate is 750 to 800 tons every 24 hr. Metal is tapped 


mixer which is fed hot metal from cupola and blast furnace. The metal 
moves from these mixers to electric furnaces. 


ya 


- 
\ 
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E IG. 3—View of the hot metal transfer runner from the 15-ton electric furnace to the coal fired 


holding units. 


from blast furnaces at 2600° to 2700°F into 75-ton 
ladles, two to four ladles to a train, for transfer to 
the openhearth furnaces or foundry as molten metal. 
Any metal that the openhearth or foundry doesn’t 
require as molten metal is pigged, to be used cold in 
both foundry and openhearth. 

The output of four 120 in. cupolas is available at 
all times for Ford cylinder blocks. These units, 
rated at 30 tons per hour, utilize conveyors to fill 
charging buckets which are then charged into the 
cupolas by means of 15-ton specially-built charging 
cranes. 

The usual amount of steel scrap charged into the 
cupola is about 25 pct, but larger percentages can 
be used if desired. Many adjustments in the scrap 
charge have been necessary in recent months be- 
cause of the uncertain conditions prevailing with 
respect to pig iron and steel scrap. 

One advantage of the Ford foundry operation in 
times such as the present is the fact that the com- 
position of the hot metal can be quickly adjusted by 
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simply varying the rela- 
tive amounts of metal 
taken from blast furnace 
and cupola. 


By using 400-ton hold- 
ing mixers, it is possible 
to use blast furnace hot 
metal and allow for the 
storing of mixed cupola 
and blast furnace metal 
on a 24-hr basis regardless 
of the fact that pouring of 
cylinder blocks is only on 
a 16-hr basis. 


Operation of the 400-ton 
mixers is coordinated to 
permit continuous pouring 
of metal during a 16-hr 
working period. Between 
10:30 p.m. and 4 a.m. one 
mixer is filled, usually 60 
pet from the cupola and 
the remainder from the 
blast furnace. Metal from 
this source will be poured 
from 6:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Meanwhile, the sec- 
ond mixer is being filled 
and will be used as the 
source of hot metal from 
2:30 until 10:30 p.m. 

Before removing the 
metal from the mixers, 
samples are taken and 
carefully analyzed in the 
laboratory. Normal com- 
position is: 


Percentage 
3.30—3.45 
2.10—2.30 
0.60—0.80 
0.08 max 
0.15 max 


Mixers are gas fired, 
utilizing fuel from _ the 
coke ovens. Oil firing can 
be used if necessary as the 
heat supplied is only to 
take care of radiation. Metal is transferred at 2400° 
to 2450°F for delivery to either of two electric fur- 
naces of the mechanical lift, nose tilt type having 
15-ton capacity. In the electric furnaces the tempera- 
ture of the metal is raised to about 2750°F over a 
period of 8 to 11 min. 

If desired, the composition of the metal can be 
adjusted and alloys added at this point although 
this practice is seldom necessary. The principal 
function of the electric furnaces is to heat to pour- 
ing temperatures the mixture of cupola and blast 
furnace metal from mixers. There is little change 
in composition. Power consumed by this brief opera- 
tion is about 90 kw-hr per ton. 

In front of the electric furnace is the stationary 
25-ton air furnace fired with pulverized coal. At 10 
to 15 min intervals, the hot metal is poured into the 
air furnace from the electric furnace at a rate of 
approximately 40 tons per hour. This air furnace is 
essentially a heated reservoir for the operations 
which follow thereafter. From the time the metal 


Total carbon 
Silicon 
Manganese ..... 
Sulfur 
Phosphorus ..... 
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leaves the electric furnaces 
yntil it is poured into the 
moving molds, there is no 
interruption to the flow. 

This is made possible by 
the use of a unique moving 
car-pouring ladle (fig. 4), 
operated by one man, which 
is designed and synchro- 
nized as to its horizontal 
and rotary action so that it 
receives its hot metal con- 
tinuously from the air fur- 
naces and pours the metal 
intermittently to the molds 
as they travel along on the 
conveyor. .Two streams of 
ht metal, one from each 
side of the air furnaces, are 
delivered by two pouring 
cars to the moving molds. 

While the continuous de- 
livery of hot metal to the 
molding lines is a highly 
ingenious operation, con- 
tinuity of service is also 
highly important. There- 
fore, additional equipment 
of a standby nature has 
been installed such as cu- 
polas, an electric furnace 
and pouring monorails so 
that if the regular metal 
source should be cut off, the 
molders, coremakers and 
other foundry employees 
can continue to work even 
with a serious breakdown 
to the regular hot metal 
system. This protection is 
particularly necessary to- 
day on account of insistent 
production demands and 
worker protection against 
loss of working time. 


el aa 


For the preparation and "I. paar a car which serves the cylinder block line. This view shows the continuous stream 


drying of cores for the cyl- 
inder block, Ford is cur- 
rently spending approxi- 
mately $2,900,000 for a new core room. One objec- 
tive of this program is to introduce more modern 
methods in coremaking which will in turn improve 
the casting. A second objective is to provide better 
working conditions for Ford employees. Other 
changes already approved in the vast Rouge foundry 
will bring the cost of the current modernization 
program to approximately $12 million. 

No basic changes in the present Ford operation 
are contemplated although, as always, major adjust- 
ments will be made as fast as they are proven, par- 


v 


of metal from the holding furnace entering the pouring ladle, and a stream from the pouring 


ladle entering the molds. 


ticularly those changes which take advantage of 
latest technical advancements by the foundry in- 
dustry. 


At the moment, Ford foundry costs are being care- 
fully examined, and it may be expected that the same 
Ford engineers who were the first in the industry to 
devise a way to pour hot metal continuously to a 
moving line of molds will find new possibilities for 
reducing still further the cost of the company’s vast 
foundry operations. 
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fp INISHING a mold 
for an aircraft part 
at the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. plant 
at Wood Ridge, N. J. 


AFA Meeting to Stress Newest 


Foundry Techniques 


Detroit to be host to 51st annual convention 
of American Foundrymen's Association .. . 
New foundry techniques and practices and 
improved metallurgical controls will high- 
light technical discussions . . . MacKenzie to 
present first Hoyt lecture ... Advance regis- 
trations indicate heavy attendance. 


MPROVED metallurgical controls, new foundry 
| production techniques, and practices, and an in- 
dustry-wide apprentice and engineering student 
training program, all phases of the effort to maintain 
current high levels of casting production in the face 
of material and personnel shortages, will highlight 
the 51st annual convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association to be held in Detroit from Apr. 28 
through May 1. 
Technical and general sessions, round tables. and 
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shop courses scheduled for this year’s meeting will 
cover practically all phases of casting operation, in- 
cluding gray iron, steel, malleable and nonferrous. 
While there will be no exhibit at this year’s conven- 
tion, advance registrations, according to AFA officials, 
indicate an attendance of more than 5000 executives 
and engineers from North and South America and 
from abroad. 

In addition to the usual social activities and the an- 
nual banquet, the AFA convention committee has made 
arrangements to permit visitors to Detroit to visit and 
inspect a number of automotive and general jobbing 
foundries in the Detroit area. Among the foundries 
which will welcome delegates on the plant visitations 
program are those of the Cadillac and Buick Motor 
Car divisions and the Saginaw Malleable Iron plant 
of General Motors Corp.; Packard Motor Car Co.; 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., and American Car & 
Foundry Co. Friday has been designated “Ford Day” 
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and will feature a special- 
ly conducted tour of the 
company’s Rouge plant 
and foundry. 

A highlight of the an- 
nual business meeting on 
Wednesday will be the 
presentation of the first 
Charles Edgar Hoyt Lec- 
ture by J. T. MacKenzie, 
chief metallurgist, Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Dr. 
MacKenzie, an outstand- 
ing foundry chemist and 
metallurgist, will speak on 
“The Cupola Furnace.” 

The Association’s annu- 
al meeting will also fea- 
ture an address by George 
T. Christopher, president 
and general manager, 
Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, who will speak on 
“Why the Importance of 
the Foundry Industry.” 

Convention sessions have 
been arranged so that 
foundrymen attending the 
convention will be able to 
attend the maximum num- 
ber concerning their par- 
ticular field of interest in 
the minimum number of 
days. Aluminum, magne- 
sium and malleable meet- 






8:30 A.M. 
Registration Begins. 
Hotel Statler 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 


10:00 A.M. 


Aluminum and Magnesium Session 


Junior Section Room, 


of Sand Cast 


plied Science, 


Malleable Session 


“Malleable Iron Finishing,” by E. M. 
Strick, Erie Malleable Iron Co., 
Erie, Pa.; “Malleable Foundry 


Technical Program of 5Ilst AFA 
MONDAY, APR. 28 


Horace H. 
Rackham Educational Memorial. 
“Influence of Inclusions on Properties 
Aluminum Base 
Alloys,” by A. W. Dana, L. J. Ebert, 
and G. Sachs, Case School of Ap- 
Cleveland; 
Causes of Pinhole Blows in Mag- 
nesium Alloy Castings,” by H. H. 
Fairfield and A. E. Murton, Bu- 

reau of Mines, Ottawa, Canada. 


AFA CONVENTION 





































































Gretcon V. WOOD, AFA president, will 
preside at the association's annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Wood is president, Minneapolis 
Electric Steel Castings Co., Minneapolis. 





Finishing und Inspection,” by T. E. 
Poulson, Belle City Malleable Iron 
Co., Racine, Wis. 


2:00 P.M. 


General Meeting 


Main Auditorium, Horace H. Rack- 
ham Educational Memorial 


“Why the Importance of the Foundry 
Industry,” by George T. Christo- 
pher, president and general man- 
ager, Packard Motor Car Co., De- 
troit. 


4:00 P.M. 


Aluminum and Magnesium Session 


“Effect of Room Temperature Inter- 
vals Between Quenching and Aging 
of Aluminum Sand Casting Alloys,” 
by R. A. Quadt, Federated Meials 
Div., American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; 


“Some 


“Methods of Impregnation to Leak- 
Magnesium 
Black- 


proof Aluminum and 
Alloy Castings.” by E. V. 





mun, 
Cleveland. 


“Material Handling in a 
Foundry Processing Department,” 
by N. J. Henke, Saginaw Malleable 
Div., General Motors Corp., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; “Mechanized Malleable 
Foundry Finishing and Inspection,” 
by D. F. Sawtelle, Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 


Gray Iron Shop Course (1) 


Subject—“Variables Affecting Carbon 
Control in Cupola Operation.” Dis- 
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ings will be held Monday 
and Tuesday; those on 
brass and bronze on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Steel 
and gray iron topics will 
be covered, with one ex- 
ception in each case, on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


Foundry mechanization, 
which will come up for 
discussion frequently 
throughout the week, will 
be highlighted in a 
Wednesday evening ses- 
sion on design and opera- 
tion of mechanized foun- 
dries, sponsored by the 
association’s plant and 
plant equipment commit- 
tee. Foundry costs and 
job evaluation and time 
study meetings will be 
held on Thursday. 

Apprentice and fore- 
man training and foundry 
courses for college gradu- 
ates will be covered Mon- 
day afternoon. A dinner 
meeting that evening will 
deal with management’s 
stake in personnel. Shop 
course sessions on gray 
iron and sand practices 
will be held the afternoon 
and evening of each day 
of the convention. 


Convention 


Aluminum Co. of America, 


Educational Session 


“Management’s View of Apprentice 
Training,” by 
Corp., Milwaukee; “Foundry Train- 
ing Course for College Graduates,” 
by A. W. Gregg, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill.; “Foreman Training,” 
by S. G. Garry, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


R. S. Falk, Falk 


Malleable Session 


Malleable 








cussion Leader—W. W. Levi, 
Lynchburg Foundry & Machine Co., 
Radford, Va. 


7:00 P.M. 
Educational Session and Dinner 


Subject —“Management’s Stake in 
Personnel Training.” Speaker—R. 
L. Lee, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit. 


Sand Shop Course (1) (Malleable) 


Subject—“Malleable Sand Problems.” 
Discussion Leader — D. Tamor, 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
York, Pa, 


TUESDAY, APR. 29 
10:00 A.M. 
Aluminum and Magnesium Session 


“The Simplification of Light Metal 
Casting Design and Its Effect 
Upon Serviceability,” by W. T. 
Bean, Jr., Continental Aviation & 
Engineering Corp., Detroit; “A 
New Gating Technique for Mag- 
nesium Alloy Castings,” by H. E. 
Elliot and J. G. Mezoff, Dow 
Chemical Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Brass and Bronze Session 


“Radiography of Gun Metal Cast- 
ings,’ by W. H. Baer, Nonferrous 
Section, Naval Research Lab., 
Washington; “Segregation in Man- 
ganese Bronze,” by G. E. Dalbey, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Val- 
lejo, Calif.; “Spectrographic Analy- 
sis in the Manufacture of Brass 
and Bronze Ingots,” by G. P. Halli- 
well and G. E. Staahl, H. Kramer 
& Co., Chicago. 


Malleable Session 


“An Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of Iron-Carbon-Silicon Alloys,” 
by J. E. Rehder, Bureau of Mines, 
Ottawa, Canada; “Effect of Section 
Size and Annealing Temperature on 
the Graphitization of White Cast 
Iron,” by R. Schneidewind, A. Tang, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and D. J. Reese, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., New York. 


Heat Transfer Session 
“Heat Transfer Committee Report’: 
“Studies on Solidification of Cast- 
ings,” by V. Paschkis, Columbia 
University, New York; “Solidifica- 
tion Rates of Aluminum in Dry 
Sand Molds,” by H. Y. Hunsicker, 
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Aluminum Co. of America, Cleve- 
land; “Calculating the Size of 
Gates—Risers,” by N. Janco, Cen- 
trifugal Casting Machine Co., 
Tulsa. 


12:00 P.M. 


Aluminum and Magnesium Round 
Table Luncheon 


Subject—“‘Recommended Practices for 
Aluminum and Magnesium Cast- 
ing.” Discussion Leader—W. E. 
Martin, Beryllium Corp., Reading, 
Pa. 


Malleable Round Table Luncheon 


Subject—“Chromium Determina- 
tions,” “Grinding of Malleable 
Gates,” “Exothermic Ladle Addi- 
tions.” Discussion Leader—C. F. 
Lauenstein, Link-Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis. 


2:00 P.M. 
Brass and Bronze Session 


“Correlation of Structure and Prop- 
erties 85-5-5-5 Alloy Test Bars,” by 
J. G. Kura, L. W. Eastwood, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus; 
“Gas Absorption Phenomena and 
Degasification of Cast Monel,” by 
B. N. Ames and N. A. Kahn, New 
York Naval Shipyard, New York. 


Steel Session 


“Side-Blown Converter Practice,” by 
F. Cousans, Catton & Co. Ltd., 
Leeds, England. Institute of Brit- 
ish Foundrymen Exchange Paper; 
“Effect of Melting Practice on Prop- 
erties of Medium-Carbon Low 
Alloy Cast Steels,” by J. G. Kura 
and N. H. Keyser, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus; “The 
Influence of Selenium on the Sul- 
fide Form and Ductility of Cast 
Steel,” by A. P. Gagnebin, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


Sand Session 


“Elevated Temperature Properties of 
Steel Foundry Sands,” by D. C. 
Williams, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; “Preparation of 
Foundry Sands for Market,” by 
F. P. Goettman, G. F. Pettinos, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Committee Report: 
“Evaluation of Core Knockout,” by 
H. W. Dietert, H. W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit. 


Gray Iron Session 


“Cupola Melting Phenomena,” by D. 
W. Gunther and E. V. Somers, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Traf- 


JAMES T. MacKENZIE, who will deliver the 

first Hoyt lecture. Dr. MacKenzie is chief 

metallurgist, American Cast lron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham. 


ford, Pa.; “Arcwelding of Cast Iron 
with Nickel Electrodes,” by T. E. 
Kihlgren and L. C. Minard, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


4:00 P.M. 


Refractories Session 
“Special Refractories in Metal Melt- 
ing,” by W. H. Henson, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; “Information 
Please’ — Question and answer 
panel. 


Patternmaking Session 

“A Purchasing Agent’s Considera- 
tions in Purchasing Patterns,” by 
W. G. Schuller, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; Liquid Phenolic 
Casting Resins for Foundry Pat- 
terns,” by C. R. Simmons, Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


7:00 P.M. 
Chapter Officers and Directors 
Dinner 


Presiding — Max Kuniansky, Lynch- 
burg Foundry & Machine (Co., 
‘ Lynchburg, Va. 


8:00 P.M. 


Sand Shop Course (2) (Nonferrous) 


Subject—“Your Sand Pile.” Discus- 
sion Leader—W. M. Ball, Jr., Mag- 
nus Brass Div., National Lead Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Gray Iron Shop Course (2) 


Subject—“Effect of Coke Quality on 
Cupola Melting.” Discussion Leader 
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AX KUNIANSKY, AFA vice-president, 

will act as chairman of numerous tech- 

nical sessions. Mr. Kuniansky, who has been 

nominated for the presidency of the associ- 

ation for 1947-48, is vice-president and gen- 

eral manager, Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

















—D. E. Krause, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus. 






Inspection of Castings Session 


“Importance of Radiography to In- 
spection,” by E. L. LaGrelius, 
American Steel Foundries, East 
Chicago, Ind.; “Magnetic Particle 
Inspection in the Foundry,” by W. 
E. Thomas, Magnaflux Corp., Chi- 
cago. 










Heat Transfer Session 


“Freezing Rate of White Cast Iron 
i Dry Sand Molds,” by H. A. 
Schwartz, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Cleveland.; 
Thermal Conductivity of Three 
Sands,” by C. F. Lucks, O. L. Line- 
brink, and K. L. Johnson, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus.; “Jn- 
fluence of Properties on Solidifica- 
tion of Metals,” by V. Paschkis, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; 
“Feeding of Metal Castings,” by A. 
F. Faber, Jr., H. B. Salter Mfg. 
Co., Marysville, Ohio, and D. T. 
Doll, Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. 


WEDNESDAY, APR. 30 
10:00 A.M. 


Gray Iron Session 
“Critical Survey of Foundry Coke,” 
by D. E. Krause and H. W. Lownie, 
Jr., Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus; Thermochemical Analy- 

























sis of Combustion in a Cupola,” by 
H. E. Flanders, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 


Steel Session 


“Slag Control in the Acid Electric 


Furnace,” by H. H. Johnson, M. T. 
McDonough, and D. L. Radford, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Sharon, Pa.; “Application of 
a Single Slag Process to Basic 
Electric Steel,” by M. V. Healey 
and R. W. Thomas, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. 


Sand Session 


Committee Report— “New Tentative 
Standards for Grading and Fine- 
ness of Sands,” by R. E. Morey, 
Naval Research Lab., Washington; 
“The Foundry ‘and Laboratory,” 
by O. J. Myers, Werner G. Smith 
Co., Minneapolis; “A Study of the 
Precision of Sand Test Data,” by 
R. E. Morey and C. G. Ackerlind, 
Naval Research Lab., Washington. 


12:00 P.M. 


Canadian Luncheon 


Brass and Bronze Round Table 
Luncheon 


“Melting of Brass and Bronze’—H. 
Smith, Federated Metals Div., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Engineering School Graduates 
Luncheon 


2:00 P.M. 7 


Annual Meeting and Charles Edgar 
Hoyt Annual Lecture 


Presiding — S. V. Wood, President, 
American Foundrymen’s Assn. 

Charles Edgar Hoyt Annual Lecture 
—“‘The Cupola Furnace,” by J. T. 
MacKenzie, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham. Apprentice 
Contest Awards. Election of Officers 
and Directors. 


AFA CONVENTION ———- 


Registration and Meeting Locations 


@ @ @ Foundrymen attending the AFA convention 
in Detroit may register at either the Statler or the 
Book-Cadillac Hotels. With the exception of the 
morning and afternoon sessions on Monday, which 
will be held at the Rackham Educational Memorial, 
the activities of the convention will center at the 
downtown Statler and Book-Cadillac Hotels. 





7:00 P.M. 
AFA Alumni Dinner 


Speaker—John H. Van Deventer, Di- 
rector of Information, Committee on 
Economic Development, New York. 


8:00 P.M. 
Sand Shop Course (3) (Steel) 


Subject—“The Role of Sand in Hot 
Tearing.” Discussion Leader—J. B. 
Caine, Sawbrook Steel Castings Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Gray Iron Shop Course (3) 


Subject — “Factors Affecting Cost 
of Cupola Operation.” Discussion 
Leader—L. L. Clark, Buick Motor 
Car Co., Flint, Mich. 


Plant and Plant Equipment Session 


“Design and Operating Phases of 
Mechanized Foundries,” by C. O. 
Bartlett, C. O. Bartlett-Snow Co., 
Cleveland. 


THURSDAY, MAY | 
10:00 A.M. 


Gray Iron Session 


“The Graphite Phase in Gray Cast 
Iron,” by R. W. Lindsay, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa.; “Metallographic Structure of 
Silvery Pig Iron,” by R. Schneide- 
wind, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. and C. A. Harmon, 
Hanna Furnace Corp., Buffalo; 
“Micro-Radiography of Gray Cast 
Iron,” by J. H. Schaum, E. T. 
Salkovitz, and F. W. Von Batch- 
elder, Naval Research Lab., Ana- 
costia Station, Washington. 


Steel Session 


“Occurrence of Intergranular Frac- 
ture in Cast Steels,” by C. H. Lorig 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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Heat Treatment 


And 
Aging 61S Sheet 





Despite its wide use, several misconceptions persist with respect to the 
age hardening and other characteristics of 61S aluminum alloy. This article 


° ° ° 


By J. A. NOCK, JR. 


Assistant Chief, Physical Metallurgy Div., 
Aluminum Research Laboratories, 
Aluminum Co. of America, 

New Kensington, Pa. 









° ° ° 


explores the effects of solution heat treating temperatures, room-tempera- 
ture aging, artificial-aging temperatures, interval of room-temperature 
aging prior to artificial aging, and reheating of heat-treated material, on 
physical properties of this alloy. The author also discusses the corrosion 


able aluminum alloy specifically developed for 

structural applications requiring a relatively 
high yield strength in the fully heat-treated temper 
(i.e. artificially aged after solution heat treatment). 
Table I lists typical properties for 61S, which is an 
alloy of the magnesium silicide class, containing 
nominally 1.5 pct of this constituent with minor addi- 
tions, 0.25 pet each, of copper and chromium. Products 
available include sheet, plate, extrusions, rolled shapes, 
tubing, rod, bar and wire. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 61S prod- 
ucts is excellent formability in all available tempers. 
This property is of particular value in that either 
solution heat treating or artificial-aging operations 
can be eliminated in many cases by forming in the 
-W or -T tempers. Alcoa 61S also possesses excellent 
resistance to corrosion in all commercial tempers. 

The combination of good mechanical properties, out- 
standing formability, and excellent resistance to cor- 
rosion makes 618 a very satisfactory alloy for many 
uses. It has found extensive use in bus and railway 
ear construction, in marine construction, certain air- 
craft parts, beer barrels and many other applications. 
Applications requiring fusion welding are particularly 
adaptable to 61S, since products of this alloy are 
readily welded by present day commercial methods. 

Despite the fact that 61S has been a standard com- 


A LCOA 61S is an intermediate strength heat-treat- 
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resistance properties of this alloy. 





mercial alloy for over 6 years, considerable confusion 
and uncertainty exist regarding the age hardening 
and other characteristics of this particular alloy. In 
some quarters the belief exists that 61S-W does not 
age harden at room temperature while in other 
quarters it is believed that the usual high temperature 
precipitation or artificial-aging treatment is not re- 
quired to produce -T properties if an extremely long 
period of storage at room temperature has elapsed. 
In view of these conflicting opinions it is felt that a 
summary of representative data covering the various 
steps in the thermal treatment of 61S products would 
be extremely useful and desirable. 


Test Procedure 


The data presented in this article have been as- 
sembled from various investigations earried out in 
the Aluminum Research Laboratories. In most of 
these investigations 0.064-in. thick sheet material 
fabricated under commercial conditions was_ used. 
This sheet was solution heat treated with and without 
artificial aging to determine the effects of the various 
factors involved. Reheating tests were also made on 
commercial 61S-T sheet. 

The progress of aging and the effect of other heat- 
treating factors were evaluated through the determin- 
ation of mechanical properties which are assembled 
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in the tables accompanying this article and which are 


discussed in the following sections. 


Room Temperature Aging 


The natural or room-temperature age hardening of 
61S-W is illustrated by the data plotted in fig. 1. The 
results indicate that 61S-W begins to age harden 
within about 1 hr after quenching from the solution 
heat-treating temperature and the strengths increase 
rather rapidly during the first 4 days, after which the 
rate of increase is considerably slower. Thus, contrary 
to the belief held by some, the tensile strength in- 
creases from about 25,000 to about 34,000 psi, while 
the yield strength rises from about 9000 to 17,000 psi. 
within 4 days after quenching. The elongation during 
this period decreases from about 28 to 25 pct. The 
increases in strengths after the initial 4-day period 
are considerably slower so that by the end of 1 year, 
additional increases of only about 3000 psi in tensile 
strength and yield strength occur with little change 
in elongation. Between 1 and 10 years, an additional 
increase of approximately 2000 psi will be obtained 


TABLE | 
Topteat Mechanical Properties of 61S Products 
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F Is: I—Natural aging of 61S alloy; 0.064-in. sheet; X-grain specimens; heat treated 20 min in Homo at 970°F, cold 
water quench, aged at temperatures indicated. 













os 100,000 


for both tensile and yield strengths with practically 
no change in elongation values. While the actual mag- 
nitude of the increase in strengths during the initial 
period of 4 days is somewhat less than that commonly 
secured for 17S-T and 24S-T, the percent increase is 
of the same general order. In order to compare the 
room-temperature aging characteristics of 61S-W with 
several of the duralumin-type alloys, A17S-T, 17S-T. 
and 24S-T, respectively, aging curves of these alloys, 
as sheet, have been plotted in fig. 2. From these 
curves it is evident that during the first few days 
61S-W ages at room temperature in somewhat the 
same manner as the higher strength duralumin type 
alloys. However, the age hardening of 61S-W at room 
temperature continues for much longer periods than 
are required to produce stable properties for the 
duralumin-type alloys. 

The age hardening of 61S-W at room temperature 
van be suppressed by storage at temperatures of 
32°F or lower. The behavior of a representative lot 
of 61S-W sheet is illustrated by the curves plotted in 
fig. 1 for comparison with the normal room-tempera- 





ik HARDNESS | 











TENSION SHEAR | FATIGUE 
Elongation, Pct in 2 in. 

| _ Yield P | | mh 

| Strength, | Ultimate Sheet Round Brinell, Shearing Endurance 

a pct) Strength, Specimen Specimen 500-kg Load Strength, | Limit, 

Temper Psi (14¢ in. thick) | (14 in. diam.) | 10-mm Ball Psi Psi 

— = emit ential ae a a = nie i —— . serene | eens — 
61S-O..... | 8,000 18,00 22 30 | 30 | 12,500 9,000 
os 's a arsine 21,000 35,000 22 25 65 24,000 13,500 
61S-T. 40,000 45,000 12 17 | 95 30,000 13,500 
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W Temper 





Mechanical Properties 





TABLE II 
Effect of Heat Treating Temperature on Mechanical Properties of 61S-W and -T Sheet 


| 


aa a 
| 


Mechanical Properties 








X-Grain, 0.064-in. thick speci nens ; 
to rolling direction. ** Aged 8 hr 350°F. 


ture aging curve. The data indicate that the age 
hardening of 61S-W is suppressed for approximately 
1 day at 32°F while at 0°F no hardening could be 
detected for the duration of the survey period of 1 
week. A comparison of these results with similar 
data for 17S-T and 24S-T reveals that all three alloys 
behave in much the same manner. 

The data presented above clearly indicate that 
61S-W age hardens at room temperature in a manner 
similar to other heat-treatable aluminum alloys but 
does not attain full -T properties within a period of 
10 years at room temperature. This refutes another 
widely held idea regarding the age hardening of 
61S-W, in that full -T properties would be secured 
after -W material was stored for an extended period 
at room temperature. 


Solution Heat Treating 


The typical properties of 61S-W and -T products 
are developed by a solution heat treatment at a 
nominal temperature of 970°F with a temperature 
range of 960° to 980°F. This temperature range was 
initially selected as a matter of convenience since 
several other aluminum alloys were also heat treated 
at this temperature. However, more of the major 
hardening constituent, Mg.Si, is present in the alloy 


TABLE III 


Effect of Heat Treating Temperature on Mechanical 
vee of 61S-T — 


| 90° Bends* 


Mechanical Properties 


YS, 
psi 


| El., pct 
in 2 in. P 


Ts, 
psi 


| 
Temp., | 
* Se ea 


975 
1000 
1025 
1050 
1075 


46,360 
50,000 
50,240 
50,240 
48,730 


39,600 
41,950 
42,400 
41,950 
41,700 


X-Grain 0.064-in. thick specimens 
furnace each temperature; 
hr at 320°F. 

* Reverse bends over 0.25-in. radius; 
parallel to rolling direction; N 
rolling direction. 


; HT 20 min in homo 
cold water quench; age 12 


P = axis of bené 
-— axis of bend normal to 
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quenched in cold water. 


90° = . 90° 
| Reverse , everse 
| TS, YS, | Elongation, | Bends,* TS, | YS, | Elongation, | Bends,* | YS/TS, 
Temp., °F | Psi Psi Pct in 2 in. Psi | Psi | Pet in 2 in. Pet 
eae — = | —— _ — a ee ee 
860 | 23,121 10,100 26.5 32 26,175 | 18,150 13.5 28 69 
880 25,240 10,950 24.5 30 31,530 25,400 10.5 22 81 
900 27,395 12,100 24.3 28 34,815 29,450 11.0 18 85 
920 33,125 16,550 27.0 17 43,725 39,400 12.3 8 90 
940 | 35,480 18,500 25.8 12 45,815 41,700 12.3 6 91 
960 37,270 19,950 25.8 13 48,300 44,250 12.0 2 92 
980 | 38,680 21,100 25.5 12 50,545 45,700 12.0 6 90 


* Reversals over radius of 0.25 in.; 














P = axis of bend parallel 





than is dissolved by the commercial solution heat 
treatment at 970°F and somewhat higher strengths 
can be secured by heat treating at higher tempera- 
tures. 
will be secured if the solution heat-treating tempera- 
ture is below the nominal value of 970°F. Mechanical 
properties in both the -W and -T tempers for 615 
sheet, heat treated over the temperature range of 
860° to 980°F and the range of 975° to 1075°F are 
assembled in tables II and III. 


The data in table II show increases in strengths for 
both the -W and -T tempers as the solution heat 
treating temperature is increased from 870° to 980°F. 


The properties secured at 960° and 980°F are typical ; 


of 61S-W and 61S-T sheet (containing 0.61 Si, 0,29 Fe, 
0.21 Cu, 0.92 Mg, 0.25 Cr, 0.10 Ti, rem. Al) heat 
treated under experimental conditions, although under 
commercial conditions which would involve flattening | 
and straightening slightly higher strengths might be | 
expected in the 61S-W. The data in table III also |} 
show that somewhat higher strengths can be secured 
by increasing the solution heat treating temperature 
up to 1025°F, at which temperature practically all of | 
the Mg.Si normally present in 61S (containing 0.53 
Si, 0.24 Fe, 0.24 Cu, 0.02 Mn, 0.94 Mg, 0.26 Cr, 0.04 
Ti, rem. Al) is in solid solution. Further increases 
in solution heat treating temperature usually produce 
little or no additional increases in strengths. 

A comparison of the artificially-aged (-T) properties 
in tables II and III reveals an apparent discrepancy 
in that the strengths secured in table II, after heat 
treating at 960°F, are higher than those secured in 
table III after heat treating at 975°F. Likewise the 
strengths secured at 980°F in table II are higher than 


By the same line of reasoning lower strengths ~ 


Te ests 


those secured at 1025° or 1050°F in table III. These } 


differences are accounted for by a somewhat greater 
amount of Mg.Si in the sheet used to secure the data 
in table II, the shorter aging treatment given the 
sheet used for table III, and possibly by a difference 
in the room-temperature aging interval prior to arti- 
ficial aging. The last factor has a very pronounced 
effect upon the mechanical properties of 61S-T prod- 
ucts as will be discussed later. 

The fact remains, however, that the strengths of 
the 61S sheet and other products can be materially 
increased by using solution heat treating temperatures 
above the nermal range of 960° to 980°F, but in 
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general, little if any benefit is secured by raising the 
heat treating temperature above 1025°F. The use of 
these higher solution heat treating temperatures is 
complicated by the fact that at these temperatures, 
high temperature oxidation is much more likely to 
occur. The tensile properties are lowered somewhat 
and the formability adversely affected to a very 
marked degree by such oxidation. It is recommended 
that anyone desiring to use solution heat treating 
temperatures above the normal range should carefully 
survey his heat treating installation to determine 


| ° ° ° 


1G. 2—Room-tem- 

perature aging of 
24S, 17S, AI7S and 
61S sheet; 0.064-in. 
sheet; X-grain speci- 
mens. 24S — heat 
treated 20 min at 
920°F, water quench; 
17S and Al7S—heat 
treated 20 min at 
940°F, water quench; 
61S — heat treated 
20 min at 970°F., 

water quench. 


Strength, 1000 psi 


° ° ° 


Elongation in 2in, pct 


Whether any high temperature oxidation will be en- 
countered. It may be necessary to use a dry air 
atmosphere to avoid oxidation when heat treating 


61S products at these high temperatures (U. S. patent 
1996379). 


Effect of Quenching Rate 


The maximum strengths of most heat-treatable 
aluminum alloy products are usually developed by 
quenching with minimum delay, in cold water. This 
practice generally causes undesirable distortion of 
parts formed in the annealed temper and necessitates 
4 costly straightening operation. Fortunately, 61S is 
an exception, since this material can be quenched in 
& number of different media without serious or even 
appreciable decreases in mechanical properties. A 
limited amount of data are given in table IV for 


61S-W and -T sheet, quenched in cold water, boiling 
water, and two types of air blasts. These data indicate 
that 0.064-in. thick 61S sheet may be quenched as 
mentioned with only minor decreases in strengths in 
the first group of samples. In the case of the second 
group of samples there is little or no difference be- 
tween the properties of the materials quenched in cold 
water and boiling water but the material in the air 
blast (at a considerably slower rate than that used 
in the initial set of samples) had strengths consider- 
ably below the level of the cold water quenched samples. 







. 100 
Aging time, hours 


The limited amount of data presented in table IV 
indicates that 61S sheet can be quenched over a rela- 
tively wide range of rates without appreciable effect 
upon the mechanical properties. Consequently, formed 
parts can be quenched in boiling water or oil and 
straightening operations thus eliminated. 


Artificial Aging 


The discussion under Room Temperature Aging 
indicated that the maximum strengths of 61S products 
could not be developed by aging at room temperature 
and that a precipitation treatment at elevated tem- 
peratures was required. Artificial-aging curves for a 
representative lot of commercial 61S-W sheet are 
given in fig. 3 for the temperature range 225° to 
500°F. These data show that 61S-W sheet can be 
aged to produce typical -T strengths by a wide variety 
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Tensile and yield strengths, 1000 psi 


e IS, 3—Effect of elevated temperature exposure on tensile properties of 61S-W sheet. Commercially fabricated sheet; 0.064-in. X-groin 
specimens; all tests made at room temperature. 


of aging times and temperatures. In general, the 
maximum strengths attainable at any artificial-aging 
temperature decrease slightly as the artificial-aging 
temperature is increased above a certain optimum 
range. 

Thus it is possible to artificially age 61S-W products 
at temperatures as high as 375° or 400°F, but usually 
the strengths secured will be definitely lower than 
those secured when the same material is artificially 
aged in the temperature range of 325° to 350°F. In 
like manner, the curves of fig. 3 show that at still 
lower temperatures slightly higher strengths can be 
secured, but the times required are entirely beyond 
commercial consideration. The elongation values at 
the higher aging temperatures tend to approach a 
limiting value of about 10 pct, but slightly higher 
values are secured after aging at temperatures in the 
range of 300° to 350°F. 

In commercial practice 61S-W is usually aged for 
18 hr at 320°F or for 8 hr at 350°F. The data show 
that at 325°F the maximum strengths were not secured 
until 2 to 4 days had elapsed at this temperature. 
This fact indicates that aging at 320°F can be ex- 
tended considerably beyond the 18-hr period without 
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danger of overaging and consequent losses in strengths. 
The optional treatment of 8 hr at 350°F cannot be 
compared directly with a 350°F curve in fig. 3, but an 
indirect comparison can be made with the curve for 
340°F. The latter curve indicates that the maximum 
strengths, for the particular lot of material studied. 
are not attained until about 24 hr had elapsed at this 
temperature. This again leaves considerable leeway 
for artificial aging at 340° to 350°F before overaging 
occurs. It is thus evident that 61S-W can be aged at 
temperatures of 325° to possibly 375°F without 
serious danger of overaging, even though the aging 
periods exceed by a considerable margin those re- 
quired to produce the maximum strengths at each 
temperature. 

One of the factors which has a pronounced effect 
upon the strengths of 61S-T products is the interval 
at room temperature between quenching and the start 
of the artificial-aging treatment. Mention was made 
of this effect in the discussion covering the effect of 
solution heat treating temperature. Data illustrating 
this particular effect were obtained for artificial-aging 
treatments at temperatures of 320°, 340°, and 360°F. 
Study of these data indicates that the maximum 
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F'¢. 4—Effect of elevated temperature exposure on tensile properties of 61S-T sheet. Commercially fabricated sheet; 0.064-in. X-grain 
specimens; all tests made at room temperature. 


strengths for 61S-T sheet are secured if the artificial- 
aging treatment is started within 1 hr after quench- 
ing. Measurable decreases in strengths were secured 
when the interval was extended to 2 hr or more and 
the minimum strengths were generally secured after 
an interval of approximately 1 day. Intervals some- 
what longer than 1 day apparently have little effect 
upon the strengths, although slight increases were 
secured after intervals of 3 to 4 weeks. A limited 
amount of data for more extended room-temperature 
intervals is presented in table V. These data indicate 
a recovery of tensile strengths to the level secured 
Immediately after quenching after intervals of 6 
months or longer. The yield strengths secured after 
these longer intervals were still considerably below 
the level secured immediately after quenching. 

The data presented indicate that the maximum 
strengths are secured in unflattened 61S-T sheet if the 
artificial-aging treatment is started within 1 hr after 
quenching. Since this is impossible in most commer- 
Clal operations, the level of strengths set for 61S-T 
Products has been adjusted so that the decrease result- 
ing from the interval between quenching and aging has 
been considered in establishing the typical values. 

These decreases can be minimized to a marked de- 


gree or eliminated by a preliminary artificial-aging 
treatment carried out after quenching but before the 
usual flattening and straightening operations (U. S. 
Patent 2083576). Since satisfactory designs have 
been developed using the strengths secured under 
current production conditions, no general use of the 
preliminary aging treatment has developed. 


Reheating 61S-T Sheet 


The behavior of 61S-T products upon exposure to 
elevated temperatures is a point of particular interest 
to design engineers and fabricators using these ma- 
terials. In many instances the product is used to 
build a piece of equipment which may be operated at 
temperatures considerably above room temperatures 
and the effect of these temperatures upon the strengths 
will determine the life of the particular part. The 
effect of exposing commercial 61S-T sheet to tempera- 
tures in the range 225° to 500°F for extended periods 
is shown in fig. 4. 

The effect of elevated temperature exposures can be 
most conveniently studied by referring to the curves 
in fig. 4. These curves very clearly indicate that the 
strengths of 61S-T sheet will decrease rather rapidly 
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after relatively short periods of exposure at tempera- 

tures of 375°F or higher. For example, at 500°F TABLE V 
measurable decreases in strengths will be secured by . 
the time 0.064-in. thick sheet has attained this tem- 
perature in a forced-circulation air furnace, and any 
additional time at this temperature will cause very ene 

rapid decreases in strengths. At 400°F, 61S-T sheet Mechanical Properties 
shows only small decreases in strengths for periods 

up to and including about 1 hr, but very substantial 18 hr at 320° F 8 hr at 350° F 
decreases in strengths will be secured after longer easels Mallee acdgiisen 

reheating periods. Reheating at the normal aging Room El., 

temperature of 320°F may be carried out for periods Aging TS, | YS, |petin| TS, Ys, 
approaching 1 week with only very slight decreases Interval psi psi | 2in.| psi psi 

in strengths. After approximately 2 months at 325°F, 

decreases of the order of 10 pet in tensile and yield a ‘ame nie 
strengths will be secured without any appreciable 36,200 44,550 | 39,000 
change in elongation values. At lower temperatures, 36,450 43,500 | 37,850 
225° and 250°F, exposure periods as long as 9 months oa 

have produced no detrimental effects. upon the 37,900 

strengths and elongation values of 61S-T sheet. 34,800 


The data presented indicate that 61S-T products — 
may be reheated at temperatures in the range of Heat 30 min at 970°F; 
225° to 250°F for probably 1 year or more without EEE, SR Soe 
serious decreases in strengths. At 325°F some de- 
creases in strengths will be secured after reheating 
for approximately 1 week while at 400°F the strengths resistance to corrosion. It is obvious that corrosion ff 
of 61S-T sheet will decrease approximately 10 pct after tests covering all the factors discussed would entail a 
an exposure period of about 1 hr. At higher tempera- tremendous amount of testing. Numerous atmos- | 
tures the strengths of 61S-T, like other heat-treated pheric and accelerated-exposure tests of many lots of | 
aluminum alloy products, will decrease rapidly and 61S-W and -T have produced extremely low losses in 
after prolonged reheating will approach the level of strength and elongation for materials covering many 
annealed material. of the factors discussed in this article. In general, 
the resistance to corrosion of 61S-W and 61S-T sheet 
is of a very satisfactory order and is not affected to | 

In this discussion of heat treating factors and their any marked degree by variations in heat treating | 
relation to the strengths of 61S products in the -W temperature, quenching rate, artificial-aging treat- [ 
and -T tempers, no mention has been made regarding ment, or reheating. 


Effect of Room-Temperature Aging Interval Upon Strengths 
of 61S-T Sheet 


cold water quench 0.064-in. 


Resistance to Corrosion 


TABLE IV 
Effect of Quenching Rate Upon Mechanical Properties of 61S-W and -T 0.064 in. Thick Sheet 


Mechanical Properties 


Elongation, TS, Elongation, 
Pet in 2 in. Pct in 2 in. 


Cold water 25.0 47,500 
Boiling water 25.8 45,550 


Air blast (high velocity) 37,700 18,400 25.5 45,550 


Heat 20 min at 960°F. -T—Aged 18 hr at 320°F 1 day after quenching. 
| | . 
TS, | YS, | Elongation, | 
Psi | Psi | Pet in 2 in. | 


Cold water | 47,130 41,380 13.0 | Aged immediately after quenching 
45,750 39,100 14.0 Aged 4 days after quenching 


Boiling water 47,040 41,100 13.5 Aged immediately after quenching 
45,030 37,650 13.5 Aged 4 days after quenching 


Air blast (low velocity) | 33,950 25,400 12.0 Aged immediately after quenching 


34,790 26,150 Aged 4 days after quenching 
| 


Heat 20 min at 970°F, age 18 hr at 320°F. All tests X-grain. 
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Evaluating Pickling Acid Inhibitors 


In the evaluation of inhibitors in pickling acid solutions, it is highly desir- 


° 











° 





SE of mineral acids, principally sulfuric and 
U hydrochloric, for the pickling of iron and steel 
is an established operation that is made pos- 
sible by the incorporation of a pickling inhibitor in the 
acid solution. The actual mechanics involved by which 
the addition of a small percentage of inhibitor to the 
acid solution allows the reaction on the mill scale to 
proceed practically uninterrupted while the known re- 
action of the acid on the‘iron or steel is inhibited to 
only a fraction of its uninhibited rate, has been dis- 
cussed by various writers.}°5 
Such phenomena as overvoltage, lowering of surface 
tension and viscosity, and the formation of complex 
groups between hydrogen ions and inhibitor groups 
have been proposed. In most instances, these can be 
shown not to account for the great inhibiting action 
possible with very small quantities of inhibitor. Pure 
adsorption of a very porous layer of inhibitor seems to 
explain inhibition more adequately.® 
Although acid inhibitors, satisfactory for pickling 
operations, were developed years ago, it has only been 
in recent years that their use has been extended to 
permit the widespread use of.acid for the removal! of 
water or steam-deposited scales from industrial equip- 
ment. Many papers? 8 ® have been published on the 
acid cleaning of various types of equipment and in 
each case the author has stressed the importance of 
the inhibitor. 
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By E. L. COLICHMAN, R. C. THIELKE 


able to be able to determine the extent to which the steel surface has been 
attacked. The authors describe an easily performed colorimetric test 
method that has been successful in obtaining reproducibility to within 
3 pet accuracy, and outline the analytical procedure to be followed in 
performing the evaluation test. 


B. J. COTEY 


Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles 


° 


High standards have been set. 
not materially affect the rate of reaction of the acid 


The inhibitor must 


on the scale. The products of the reaction must not 
have an adverse effect on the inhibitor, and the in- 
hibitor must be stable over a considerable temperature 
range. Another important requirement is the rinsi- 
bility of the inhibitor and condition of the metal sur- 
face after treatment.?: 3-5 

Of the utmost importance in the evaluation of acid 
inhibitors is the determination of the extent to which 
the acid treatment has attacked the cleaned steel sur- 
face. Previously described standard methods! 21 are 
(1) determination of the volume of hydrogen evolved, 
and (2) gravimetric weight loss of steel test samples. 
The hydrogen evolution method is somewhat unsatis- 
factory for most precise work since the amount of 
hydrogen dissolved in the acid solution and adsorbed 
in the sample is not readily ascertained. The weight 
loss method is quite adequate except for those cases 
where complete inhibition is approached. 

A given amount of acid attack on a clean iron or 
steel surface will result in a definite concentration of 
iron in the acid solution. Thus, an accurate determina- 
tion of the concentration of iron in a given amount of 
acid, which has been allowed to react on a given area 
of iron or steel, can be interpreted in terms of degree 
of inhibition. 

A colorimetric method of determining the iron con- 
centration in inhibited acid solutions for evaluating 
the inhibitor has been developed and is proposed 
herein. The determination is easily performed and 
can be made visually with Nessler tubes, or, for 
greater accuracy, with the aid of a photoelectric col- 
orimeter. In the procedure outlined here, stand- 
ardization iron wire analyzing 99.85 pct Fe minimum 
was used. Iron or steel test panels can be used in 
place of the iron wire. Some advantage in using test 
panels should be noted since different degrees of in- 
hibition may be obtained on different grades of iron 
or steel. In addition, use of test panels makes macro- 


scopic and microscopic examinations of the metal sur- 
faces possible. 


However, for rapid screening tests 
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the various acid solutions in the 

















- flasks and exposed for a definite 
time interval. 
40 (4) The coils or test panels are then 
removed and carefully rinsed 
6 with distilled water allowing 
350 thorough drainage into each solu- 
& tion. 
£ - (5) The acid solutions are then 
© 70 cooled to room temperature and 
diluted to 100 ml in volumetric 
80 flasks using distilled water. Un- 
90 inhibited acids are diluted to one 
100 liter. 
r " ” Mg of oe ome woe - ” i” - (6) The iron concentration is then 
determined by analyzing for iron 
F's. I—Calibration curve for determination of iron concentration by photo- colorimetrically. 


calorimetric method. 


the use of iron wire has been found to be quite satis- 
factory. 
Analytical Procedure 


The inhibitor to be tested is added in the recom- 
mended ratio to the desired concentration of sulfuric 
or hydrochloric acid. A test is performed on each in- 
hibited acid solution and on an uninhibited acid solu- 
tion of the same concentration. The following pro- 
cedure is followed: 


(1) Fifty millileters each of inhibited and unin- 
hibited acid is added to 125 ml flasks and 
placed in a constant temperature bath and 
brought up to any desired temperature. 

(2) Twelve inches of standardization iron wire 
is wrapped into a coil, by winding around a 
glass rod, and is carefully cleaned by dipping 
successively into acetone, benzene, acetone, 
distilled water, 1 min in uninhibited acid and 
again: in distilled water. The same cleaning 
procedure is followed if test panels are used. 


(3) The coils or test panels are then dropped into 


TABLE | 


Typical Results Obtained in the Evaluation of 
Various Inhibitors 


tron 
Concentration,| Percent of 
Mg per liter | Uninhibited? 


Acid 
Solution, Inhibitor and Weight 
Weight pct 


Pct Concentration 
20 pct H2SO, | Non 
20 pct H2SO, | 0.19 


20 pet H2SO, | 0.10 prt Commercial 
Inhibitor B 


20 pct HC1 None 
20 pct HC1 0.10 pet Cyclohexylamine..... 
20 pct HC1 0.10 pet Commercial 


20 pct HC1 


st 
a 


cooouw agqoouwa a 


20 pct HC1 0.40 pct “Nitrogen Base” A.. 
20 pet HC1 0.40 pct “Nitrogen Base” B. . 
20 pct HC1 0.40 pct “Nitrogen Base” C.. 
20 pct HC1 0.40 prt “Nitrogen Base” D... 
20 pct HC1 0.40 pct “Nitrogen Base” E. . 
0.40 
0. 


D 
E 
20 pet HC1 net “Nitrogen Base” F... 
20 pct HC1 ) pet “Nitrogen Base” G... 
20 pet HC1 0.40 pct “Nitrogen Base” H... 
20 pct HC1 0.49 pet “Nitrogen Base” I. . . 
20 pet HC! 0.49 pct “Nitrogen Base” J... 


a2OMaOhD DBWOnNnnr 


Balhw aBBam 
B=an8-— corp ; 


‘Ratio of ton concentration in an inhibited acid to 
that in the same acid uninhibited, The lower the value, 
the better the inhibition. 
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Visual Determination 





For visual determination of the iron concentration, 
the following procedure is followed: Into a 50-ml 
Nessler tube add 1.00 ml of 10 mg per liter standard 
iron solution, 2.00 ml of N/1 sulfuric acid,* 2 ml of 
1 pet hydrogen peroxide,** 10.00 ml of N/10 am- 
monium thiocyanate*** and dilute to the 50-ml mark 
with distilled water. To another Nessler tube add 
2.00 ml of N/1 sulfuric acid, 2 ml of 1 pet hydrogen 
peroxide, 10.00 ml of N/10 ammonium thiocyanate, 
and then distilled water until within a few millileters 
of the 50-ml mark. The unknown iron solution is then 













*Sulfuric acid, approximately N/1. Dilute 114 ml of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid to four liters. **Hydrogen peroxide, 30 
pet and 1 pet, freshly prepared by dilution when needed. 
***N/10 Ammonium thiocyanate. Dissolve 7.600 g of C. P. salt 
in one liter of solution. ****Standard iron solutions. Dissolve 
0.086 and 0.860 g of Reagent Grade ferric alum in one liter of 
solution containing 2 ml of N/1 sulfuric acid. These solutions 
contain 10.0 and 100 mg of iron per liter of solution, 










added from a burette in 0.1 ml increments until the 
pink color matches the standard iron solution.**** 
The quantity of iron dissolved in the unknown solution 
is calculated from the following formula: 


10.0 


ml unknown 
iron solution 







Fe (mg per liter solution) — 






Photocolorimetric Determination 


For photocolorimetric determination of iron concen- 
tration, a calibration curve is prepared by pipetting 
known concentrations of standard iron solutions, in the 
range 0 to 100 mg, into a solution composed of 2.00 
ml of N/1 sulfuric acid, 2 ml of 1 pet hydrogen perox- 
ide, 10.00 ml of N/10 ammonium thiocyanate, 
and finally diluted with distilled water to 100 ml in 4 
volumetric flask. After approximately 20 min, the per- 
cent transmission of the solution is determined in 4 
photelometer. Distilled water as a standard compari- 
son liquid is set at 100 pct transmission. A green 
filter is employed. The percent transmission plotted 
against milligrams of iron per liter on a semilogarith- 
mic scale yields a calibration curve such as that shown 
in fig. 1. 

Unknown concentrations of iron in the range 0 to 
100 mg per liter are determined by substituting the 
unknown in the above procedure and. determining the 
percent transmission. With this value the milligrams 
of iron per liter is obtained from the curve. 

In those cases where the inhibitor itself lends 4 
definite color to the acid solution, the color is destroyed 
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by a hydrogen peroxide treatment after the iron wire 
test but before the solution is prepared for colorimet- 
ric analysis. The procedure is to add 5 ml of 30 pct 
hydrogen peroxide and heat the acid solution to the 
boiling point for 20 min. If necessary, the procedure 
can be repeated several times. 

Table I gives typical results, reproducible to at least 





ONTINUING the trend toward the use of all- 
welded construction, hydraulic scrapers, rang- 
ing in size from 3 to 6 yd, are being produced in 
quantity in the unusually short time of 248 man-hr 
by the Henry Mfg. Co., Topeka, Kan. No castings are 
used in the design of the unit, and one of the most 
significant advances is the welding of the bearing 
housing directly to the frame. Bolts, nuts and studs 
are not used and, in addition, the need for casting 
the bearings themselves has been eliminated. 

The all-welded bearings, shown in fig. 1, are 
capable of carrying the entire weight of the scraper, 
which is about 5200 lb, plus a full load of dirt. The 
construction is very simple as it is made up of %-in. 
plate and double-strength pipe of 3-in. ID to accom- 
modate the 3-in. shaft. The finished housing weighs 
only 25 lb. 









































































IG. 1—All-welded bearing housing which is welded directly to 
the frame. The use of bolts, nuts and studs has been entirely 
eliminated. 











Fig. 2 illustrates the welding of the tong and 
underframe after it has been positioned in a jig. The 
tong is made from 7-in. double-strength pipe and 
T-in. box channels. It will be noticed that the bear- 
ings shown in fig. 1 have been welded to the end of 
the box channels. All welding is performed manual- 
ly, using Lincoln Electric Co.’s shielded arc equip- 
ment. 

_ The pan assembly for the scraper is fabricated 
trom plate ranging from %4 to % in. The part pic- 
tured in fig. 3 is the pan assembly of the size used 
on a 4-yd scraper. Completely welded, it weighs 
only 1035 Ib. 

The fundamental obective in building any scraper 
's to guarantee its ability to carry a maximum load 
and, to accomplish this, requires an exceptionally 
rigid wheel. Such a unit is not standard, and so to 
provide these scrapers with a wheel that will insure 



















All-Welded Hydraulic Scraper 





3 pet accuracy, on the evaluation of various inhibitors 
using the iron wire test at 140°F for 1 hr. For con- 
centrations of iron above 100 mg per liter the visual 
method using Nessler tubes was employed. The low 
concentrations were determined using a Cenco-Sheard- 
Sanford photelometer; however, the visual method is 
applicable. 


1G. 2—Welding the tong and underframe in an assembly jig. 
Double-strength 7-in. pipe and 7-in. box channels are used for 
the construction. 


years of trouble-free operation, a special wheel was 
designed by the Henry Co. 

The disk for the wheel is cut from 14-in. plate with 
a 6%4-in. OD steel casting used for the hub. These 
hubs are the only castings used in the entire struc- 
ture. Stiffeners, also fabricated from 4-in. plate. 
provide rigidity to the wheel which, when completed, 
weighs 125 lb. Manufacturing time is 2% hr. 

Subject to the most rough and abusive service, 
the all-welded scraper is said to have greatly im- 
proved working life, and while much less subject to 
breakage because of the structural strength of the 
plate, it is very readily repaired by welding if break- 
age should occur. 





© 1G. 3—Substantially built jigs assure ease and accuracy of weld- 
ing this pan assembly for a 4 yd scraper. 
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Pic. 58—Although straddle milling finishes two sides simul- 
taneously, the setup time for each cutter replacement will 
probably offset the advantages thus gained. 


OOD carbide steel milling starts with correct 
milling practice. Before going into a detailed 
consideration of the factors that make for 

good milling practice generally and good carbide 
milling practice specifically, it is worthwhile to con- 
sider, briefly, what are the earmarks of correct mill- 
ing. 

Economical cutter life, acceptable finishes or sur- 
face conditions, and finally, specification accuracies 
are the end results of the correct removal of metal 
by the technique of milling. Each of these will be 
considered briefly in the following discussion. 


Economical cutter life depends upon the nature 
of the job and operation, to mention one of several 
important considerations. For example, short runs 
or small job lot operations, in the neighborhood of 
50 pieces, as opposed to production runs, call for 
entirely different approaches. In the former, the 
number of square inches of metal removed can be 
radically reduced in favor of higher speeds and 
feeds. The cutter, at the end of a run of this kind, 
is generally replaced, seldom is it applied to a fol- 
lowing order. In this case then, the highest speed 
and feed combination, assuming the workpiece can 
take it, should be selected to the end that the cut- 
ter is dull when the job has run out. Thus the 
advantages of a minimum of cutting time help to 
reduce the overall cost. 


In the case of a small component of cast steel, 
of which only 50 pieces are required, it would be 
considered good practice to use a surface foot rate 
of 500, although 350 is considered a good normal 
for this type of material. Cutter life, of course, 
will be shortened, but since one cutter will last 
for the duration of the job, and will be resharpened 
as a matter of course before being used on another 
job, the increased rate of production will justify 
the increased cutting speed. 


On the other hand, an entirely different approach 
to the problem of cutter life is presented when 
schedules call for the maximum number of work- 
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pieces of a certain type that can be produced in 
three 8-hr shifts, continuously throughout the year. 
This is the case with certain motor pole pieces 
where the rate selected is a reluctant 400 sfm. For 
soft steels (140 Bhn) having eight points of car- 
bon, similar to this specification, rates as high as 
750 sfm are considered normal, and 1000 sfm are 
sometimes used, but in this case the operation de- 
mands close scrutiny of the overall economies. 

Down time on the machine is an important item 
and is obviously affected by the cutter life, or the 
number of cutter removals and replacements per 
1000 pieces. The cutter life in this operation is 
listed at 150 pieces per grind, or approximately’ six 
cutter replacements per 1000 pieces. At 15 min each, 
as a liberal figure, 144 hr is the down time penalty. 
If, however, a rate of 600 sfm were chosen, the cutter 
life, as shown by experience, would be reduced to 75 
pieces, and in this case 12 shutdowns of 15 min each 
would be the penalty; a loss of 3 hr of production. 

At the 400 sfm rate 12 pieces are milled each hour; 
at the 600 sfm rate 16 components are’ machined. 
Thus the down time loss in pieces produced at the 
400 foot rate is 18 pieces; at the 600 rate it is 48. At 
the former rate it required approximately 90 hr to 
produce 1000 finished components; at the latter, 60 
hr. The total time for the former, therefore, adding 
the 14%4 hr of down time, is 9114 hr; for the latter, 
adding the 3 hr loss due to machine time, it is 63 hr. 

This is only a portion of the story of cutter life, 
however. The higher rate required twice the number 
of cutter grinds, the use of twice as much carbide 
and approximately twice as much diamond wheel 
abrasive material. And this list can and should be 
added to if the full and complete answer is sought— 
as it needs to be in good metal removal practice. 

The final answer cannot be set forth here (al- 
though the illustration is taken from a current and 
actual operation) but this much of the exposition 
indicates the approach that is necessary to some- 
thing like an intelligent answer to the question: 
“What is good cutter life?” Certainly it can never 
be based on for example, the square inches of metal 
removed in test runs conducted under ideal condi- 
tions. 

Other factors also deserve consideration when at- 
tempting to arrive at an answer to this all-important 
question. The pole piece operation was formerly per- 
formed straddle fashion. It is now performed as shown 
in fig. 59. Cutter life again influences the decision 
along lines that run as follows: Straddle milling re- 
quires an arbor setup and something like 1%4 hr 
to establish the correct relationship between the cut- 
ters and the workpiece, but two sides of the com- 
ponent are milled in one pass. The simple face mill 
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FIs. 59—The face milling operation shown here replaces the 

straddle milling shown in fig. 58 and permits of higher 

feeds and speeds. Reduced setup time, however, must be 
balanced against earlier blade deterioration. 













The various factors which must be considered in establishing good practice 
for milling operations are discussed in detail in this tenth article in a series 
covering all phases of carbide milling. The factors discussed include atten- 
tion to economical cutter life, acceptable surface finish, and adherence to 
specified dimensional accuracy, as well as the selection of the proper type 








setup (fig. 59) results in only one side milled per 
pass, but the machine down time is far less for each 
cutter replacement. The latter method of milling 
permits of higher rates of speeds and feeds than 
the former; these must be balanced against the 
earlier deterioration of the blades at these increased 
rates. 


Acceptable Finishes 


Other important points beyond cutter life remain 
to be considered as characteristics of good milling 
practice; for example, suitable finishes and accept- 
able surface conditions. The two are necessarily 
considered separately, since they are here meant 
to represent two entirely different phenomena asso- 
ciated with milling. In the first, finishes in terms of 
microinches is meant; in the latter absence of break- 
out along the leaving edge of surfaces having cored 
areas. An automotive cylinder block and head pre- 
sent good subjects for illustration. In the former, 
80-called break-out due generally to a relatively high 
sfm is of little or no consequence, since subsequent 
boring operations in the cylinders remove such 
damage. But in the head, this phenomenon is the 
cause of frequent rejection. 

Thus a component may be acceptable for its micro- 


of machine, holding and handling of the workpiece and grinding the cutter. 








inch finish but rejectable for its break-out. Good 
milling practice demands that the specifications be 
met, whatever they are, provided only they are, at 
this stage of the development, possible with this 
technique of metal removal. 

The latter qualification, namely, the present stage 
of development, is necessary and deserves a further 
word. A combination of the right sfm and corner 
angle for the milling of a cylinder head will pre- 
vent much, if not all, of break-out. Additional de- 
velopments in this, or other directions, may push 
forward the present known limits of milling. 

Specification accuracies have to do not only with 
dimensional accuracy and tolerances, but may refer 
very pointedly to flatness of the surface milled. 
These limits have been pushed upward immeasurably 
in very recent years. For example, a hydraulic pump 
cylinder component is now being milled in one pass 
at 30 ipm to a finish and flatness that satisfies severe 
hydraulic test specifications. Until recently this 
same piece was rough and finish milled, then ground 
for the necessary flatness and microinch recording. 

On the present level of development, it is possible 
to obtain superior finishes in one pass at relatively 
heavy chip loads, thus eliminating a finish milling 
operation followed by grinding. Carbide milling 
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pic. 60—Designation and location of the various cutting and clearance angles 
to be considered in grinding milling cutters for maximum life and performance. 


widens the range of accuracy and tolerance possi- 
bilities, since the heat of work appears largely in 
the chip and only incidentally and to minor amount 
in the workpiece. Hence distortion, always asso- 
ciated with earlier and older milling methods, has 
been eliminated. 

A properly designed cutter must be properly ap- 
plied for good milling results. For example, the 
radial represents a better design than an axial. 
More economical use of carbide is possible with the 
former as already explained in detail. If to this is 
added a cutter body that is a precision tool holder, 
then the solid carbide blades can be ground as single 
point tools, or approximately so, in a grinding jig 
on a simple inexpensive surface grinder. More- 
over, with a precision tool holder as a body, and 
with all slot bottoms in the same plane to close toler- 
ances, then the blades can be set with the body 
mounted on the spindle of the machine as explained 
in an earlier part of this series*. This results in 
elimination of spindle inaccuracies and runout. 


“Part 3, published in the Feb. 27, 1947, issue of THE IRON Acer. 





Perhaps the greatest advance with this carefully 
designed and engineered milling cutter is the break- 
ing of the bottleneck of milling, namely, expensive 


and time-consuming cutter grinding requiring 
skilled personnel. Thus far, milling has been re- 


TABLE IX 
Recommended Grades and Cutting Angles 


Angles (See fig. 60) 
Material to be 
Milled Grade* 


Steel 


Cast Iron 


Brass and bronze 





Light alloys 
\ 


* These are Kennametal grades, but the same angles 
apply to corresponding grades of other cemented carbides. 
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stricted to larger plants, the smaller being 
incapable, financially and otherwise, to in- 
dulge in this highly desirable method of 
metal removal. For our overall American 
industrial economy, good milling practice 
demands that milling be brought within the 
reach of the smaller organization. 

Getting down to the actual job of milling 
a component, the cutter must be properly 
selected; its diameter, for example, must 
be in correct ratio to the workpiece face, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 8:5 as 
previously explained. Also, good practice 
demands the elimination and rejection of all 
complicated, fancy setups calling for arbor 
and straddle arrangements, when a homely 
face mill will do; and above all, the outlaw- 
ing of all expensive and hard-to-grind form 
cutters, when a simple and less expensive 
change in the fixture or other device will 
permit the use of standard cutters. 

Table IX shows the optimum cutting 
angles for milling various materials to ob- 
tain good results, particularly as regards cutter life. 
The letters given therein refer to those shown in fig. 
60 which also indicates the even more important clear- 
ance angles from which proper selection, according to 
the workpiece material specification, must be made. 
Clearance angles are far more critical than cutting 
angles in their effect upon the end point, namely, a 
good milling job well done. Most important is the selec- 
tion of 15° face clearance angles for the following: 
Nonferrous materials such as aluminum and its 
alloys; magnesium, and plastics; and the ferrous 
specifications, namely, wrought iron, low carbon 
steel (under 12 points of carbon) and the stainless 
steels, particularly type 304. 

Also recommended is the use of 7° clearance 
angles on both the OD and the face for all straight 
steels and cast irons except those mentioned above. 
The 7° OD clearance angle is specific and does not 
include the use of another or secondary angle. Like- 
wise these clearance angles are ground without 
benefit of a land; that is, they are ground to the 
cutting edge. 

These recommendations are directly opposed to 
other recommendations and older usages, particu- 
larly those that represent a hangover from the days 
of high speed steel. They can and should be used, 
however, without hesitation or fear, since they are 
solidly founded on well-established and wide ex- 
perience. 

The Machine 


“The proper machine for the job,” although a 
threadbare observation, must be repeated and 
stressed here, if only because it is so frequently 
violated. First, a standard machine rather than a 
special; then a machine designed for carbide rather 
than a pitifully patched up noncarbide milling ma- 
chine, however, new or good otherwise; third, 4 
machine with more rather than less power. Limita- 
tions no longer exist in the cutting material, but 
only the nature, material and cross-sectional dimen- 
sions of the workpiece. What the upper limit is in 
the cubic inch per minute rate of metal removal no 
one knows, because no one has had amounts of power 
larger than 50 hp per spindle available up to this writ- 
ing. If a component seems by good judgment to per- 
mit of a 100 cu in. per min rate of steel removal, 
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the request for more than 50 hp should be given serious 
consideration. 

There are five specifications that should be built 
into a good carbide milling machine. They are: (1) 
Rigidity; greater mass and structural strength is 
required to resist the heavy cuts and absorb vibra- 
tion. (2) Flywheel; for smooth flow of power to the 
cutter, thus overcoming the effects of coarse pitch 
(3) Increased power; and lots of it. A standard 
No. 2 machine is commonly rated at 7.5 hp, whereas 
a carbide machine of the same physical size should 
have 20 hp. (4) Separate table feed motor; this 
prevents embarrassing blade breakage when the 
machine stalls. The overload relay should be on the 
table feed motor, leaving the spindle motor to run 
the cutter free in the job. (5) Elimination of 
mechanical brakes; electrical braking should replace 
mechanical brakes which, required to absorb the 
energy of the flywheel, tend to add to the main- 
tenance bills. 

Such items as increased bearing gear train and 
clutch capacities are, of course, obvious for a more 
highly powered machine. 

Just as important in their effects on the final re- 
sults are the setting up and operation of the ma- 
chine, including such items as: 

(1) Climb, not convention mill; the forces in 
the former are directed downward against the 
solid metal of the table instead of the air above 
the workpiece. Furthermore, in climb milling the 
chip thickness and formation is far more favor- 
able to carbide milling than in the conventional 
technique. 

(2) Locate the workpiece for the greatest rig- 
idy and stability; for example, on the table close 
to the column as shown in fig. 61, and properly 
support the arbor with supports to prevent arbor 
spring. 

(3) Always mill against a solid positive stop; 
for example, not against the movable jaw of a 
vise. (See fig. 62.) 

Select proper speeds and feeds. Table III (Part 
3, Feb. 27) and table VI (Part 8, Apr. 10) are starting 
points for the proper approach to this problem. Com- 
mon sense and judgment must be added, and the 
feed rate tentatively selected should be checked both 
for the chip load and the horsepower. 

Choose a chip load of 0.010 in. as a beginner. The 
feed rate is calculated by multiplying by the num- 
ber of teeth in the cutter, which results in the feed 


The closer the table is to the column face, the more rigid 
and ‘stable the machine while the cutter is engaging the 
Ww orkpiece. 





WRONG 


FiS. 61—Right and wrong methods of setting up the workpiece in relation to the column of the machine, and of supporting the arbor. 


Previous articles in this series covering 
carbide milling were as follows: 


Part No. Subject Issue Date 


1. Fundamentals of carbide mill- 
ing. Feb. 13, 1947 
Low carbon steel and wrought 
iron. Feb. 20, 1947 
Straight carbon and cast steel. Feb. 27, 1947 
Heat-treated steels. Mar. 6, 1947 
Armor plate, heat-treated alloy 
steel, stress proof steel, die 
plates. 

Stainless steels. ‘ 
Semisteel, alloy cast iron, Ni- 
Resist. 

Factors governing cutter life, 
selecting feed rates. 
Regulating life between grinds, 
cutter design. 


Mar. 13, 1947 
Mar. 20, 1947 


Mar. 27, 1947 
April 10, 1947 
April 17, 1947 


TT 


per revolution. When this result is multiplied by 
the rpm, the feed in inches per minute (ipm) is 
obtained. 

Now check the power that will be needed at the 
spindle using this feed rate. If the piece to be milled is 
4 in. wide and the depth of cut is 0.125 in., then the 
cross-sectional area of the cut is 4% sq in. Suppose 
an 8-in. eight-tooth cutter is selected for steel to be 
milled at 500 sfm. The rpm is approximately 250. 
The feed rate with a 0.010-in. chip load is 0.080 in. 
per revolution and 20 ipm. The cubic inches removed 
each minute are therefore 10. If the K-factor or the 
horsepower required to remove a cubic inch per min- 
ute is 0.5, then this operation calls for approxi- 
mately 5 hp. The machine can now be intelligently 
selected for power 

No one has yet found a good reason for using cool- 
ant with carbide milling. 


The Workpiece 


For good milling results, little, if anything, can 
be done about the material in the workpiece, its 
physical and metallurgical characteristics. But 
much can and must be done about holding and han- 
dling. Judgment, based on experience, is necessary 
for proficiency in the art of properly, adequately and 
securely holding the job. 

More advanced is the consideration of the prob- 
lem of holding as related to the problem of handling. 















An unsupported arbor will spring when the cutter 
engages the workpiece. 
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When no change in the method of holding is pos- 
sible, and only a reduction in the cutting time can 
be effected with the application of carbide, the easy 
assumption is that carbide conversion is not worth- 
while—or at least of little benefit. While the bene- 
fits may be reduced to as low as 10 pct of the man- 
hours saved, although usually not less than 25 pct 
is saved, such economies are still, obviously, worth 
while. 

A little ingenuity will reduce the handling time 
while carbide takes care of the cutting cycle. 
Magnetic chucks, air vises, hydraulic clamps and 
other ingenious and quick acting mechanical hold- 


Always direct the cutting 
forces against the solid part 
of the fixture and a supported 
part of the workpiece where 
they can be absorbed easily. 


for making his proposal, assuming also that the 
working dimensions of the machine are also known. 
This is a profound revolution in the world of metal 
removal. 


Proper Grinding 


Finally, all milling practice, however good other- 
wise, may be nullified completely by poor grinding. 
Carbides require special attention, although the diffi- 
culties of this technique have been exaggerated. 
Commonsense and judgment, as in every other de- 
partment, are essential. The following observations 
will also help: 


Never direct the cutting forces 
in an operation against an 
unsupported portion of the 
workpiece or fixture as they 
cannot be counteracted prop- 
erly. 


F's. 62—The direction of cutter rotation should always be toward the most rigid part of the fixture, never against the clamp or the mov- 
able jaw of a vise. 


ing equipment are available in standard form that can 
be quickly and easily adapted to a particular job 
and set of circumstances. 

As stated previously, the only limitation in the 
rate of metal removal is the number of cubic inches 
that can be removed from the workpiece and yet 
hold to surface condition and tolerance specifica- 
tions. In other words, the job alone need now be 
studied as regards its cross-sectional areas and the 
facility with which it can be adequately and eco- 
nomically held, to determine its justifiable rate of 
metal removal. No fixed rules for these rates can 
be set down; only experience and good metal re- 
moval judgment will suffice. All this assumes that 
adequate spindle power in properly designed car- 
bide machines is available. 

Once the metal removal rate is determined in 
terms of the nature and kind of workpiece, the ma- 
chine tool builder has all the necessary information 


(1) Use only a diamond wheel, of good make with 
a resinoid bond for the grinding of carbide blades 
used in milling steel, cast iron or the nonferrous 
materials. 

(2) Use the recommended wheel wet. A wick with 
kerosene or its equivalent, of which there are many 
commercial forms, dripping such a solvent on the 
periphery of the wheel will prevent loading. This 
prevents undue friction and resultant overheating. 

(3) Use a small surface grinder for the grinding 
of solid carbide blades in a grinding jig. 

(4) Take small depths of cut per pass of the 
diamond wheel, not to exceed 0.0005 in. 

(5) Use the periphery of the wheel, thus present- 
ing a line contact to the carbide blade, and not a 
surface contact as when the flat surface is used. 


Part 11 of this series on carbide milling will appear in a 
forthcoming issue.—Ed. 


Side-Blown Converter Practice 


ETAILED records of side-blown converter heats, 

collected by the committee on Steel Castings Re- 
search of the Iron & Steel Institute, from plants of 
varying design and operating technique, are discussed 
in the article “First Report of the Side-Blown Con- 
verter Subcommittee of the Steel Castings Research 
Committee,” in the January issue of the Journal of the 
Iron & Steel Institute (England). The records were 
studied with regard to the composition of metal and 
slag at various stages of the blow, the temperature in- 
crement during the blow, the composition of the exit 
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gas, the effect of variation in tuyere area, the metal 
loss during blowing, and the quality of the steel as 
judged by the content of the exit gases. 

There appears, according to the report, to be 4 
marked similarity between the acid side-blown con- 
verter process and the acid openhearth process in that 
the reactions are mainly between metal and slag, and 
the resulting steels have similar properties. A calcu- 
lated heat balance also shows good comparison with 


that of the openhearth process as regards thermal effi- 
ciency. 
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Despite earlier skepticism the new mill proves 
capable of rolling stainless steel to extra thin 
gages and widths up to 36 in., holding finish and 
gage consistently throughout the coil. Company 
expects to produce about 1500 tons of extra light 
gage stainless monthly. 
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HE Sendzimir cold-rolling mill of Washington 
"T steer Corp., Washington, Pa., went into produc- 

tion on Apr. 18, when the first coil of stainless 
was rolled to commercial quality and shipped. During 
the one-year delay in obtaining the mill, the company 
has done considerable sheet polishing and stretcher 
leveling for other stainless sheet producers. 
The mill was dedicated on Apr. 18, and on Apr. 20 































1G. I—The Send- 

zimir cold rolling 
mill, keystone of the 
Washington Steel 
Corp.'s production 
line, showing pulpit, 
rolling mill operator, 
and electrical switch- 
board necessary for 
its operation. This 
photo shows the first 
coil of MicroRold 
stainless steel being 
rolled, which was 
suitable for commer- 
cial use and is be- 
ing shipped to a 
manufacturer for 
fabrication. 


Washington Steel 
Starts Sendzimir Mill 











before trade and newspapermen it was demonstrated. 
Despite skepticism in some quarters, early experi- 
ments on the mill prove that in rolling to extra thin 


gages and widths up to 36 in., both finish and 
gage can be held consistently throughout the coil. 

It is anticipated by Thomas S. Fitch, president of 
the company, that on three-shift operation with em- 
ployment running- about 150, the mill will be able to 
produce some 1500 tons of extra light gage stainless 
sheet per month. Starting with coils about 300 ft 
long, it is expected that 20 to 24 such coils can be 
reduced and processed daily. The rolling capacity of 
the mill will be devoted primarily to the production 
of continuously cold rolled stainless sheet and strip in 
thicknesses from 0.004 to 0.078 in., and widths up to 
36 in. 

Being the widest such mill ever built, Washington 
Steel Corp., is in the unique position of being able to 
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roll to these gages in widths never before attained. 
The Washington mill is not the first Sendzimir mill 
to be placed in operation: there are several others 
throughout the United States and Europe. The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., has a 19-in. mill at Middletown, 
Ohio, that will roll to 0.0008-in. and another company 
in the vicinity of Washington Steel is preparing to 
install a 19-in. mill later this year. The Armco mill 
will soon be transferred from Middletown to Butler, Pa. 


Washington Steel Corp., at present is buying stain- 
less stee] slabs and having them converted to hot-rolled 
stock by one of the large steel companies. Washington 
then rolls this hot-rolled stock to desired thicknesses 
and gages. The bulk of the production anticipated for 
the immediate future will be in thicknesses in the com- 
mercial gages lighter than 24 gage, with the produc- 











ing the possibility of failure of any specific part. 
Capable of rolling up to 400 fpm, the mill maintains 
very accurate cross sectional dimensions in the finished 
sheet. Hot-rolled stock coils 0.118 in. thick that had 
as much as 0.013 in. crown have been reduced by the 
mill to 0.018 in. in seven passes without intermediate 
anneal or pickle. The crown on the finished sheet ran 
less the 0.002 in. 


Mill Is of the Reversing Type 


The control table shows the operator mill conditions, 
such as gage variations from the continuous mi- 
crometer, roll pressure from the hydraulic screw-down, 
mill speed, and voltage and amperage. Being a re- 
versing mill, there is no need for removing the coil 
from the mill until it is finished to desired gage. The 









tion of the ultra thin sheet expanding as the demand mill is served by an overhead crane that handles the 6 
warrants. placement and removal of the coils at the mill. (1 
The anticipated increase in demand for MicroRold, _ The first operation started at the mill was a polish- 
the Washington trade name for extremely thin sheet, ing machine for stainless sheet. Washington Stee] an 
will come from the aircraft, electrical, architectural! Corp. did a great deal of sheet polishing during the a 
and building, and railroad industries, and there is a past year while awaiting delivery of the Sendzimir a 
likelihood of an expanding market in the packaging mill. A 465-ft continuous annealing and pickling line, a 
industry. While there has existed for some years a shears, slitters, stretcher leveler and a resquaring i 
known demand for this thin material, it could not be shears complete the equipment at the plant. is 
produced. Consequently any accurate evaluation of the The Washington Steel Corp. plant is the plant of in 
market, present or potential, is impossible at this time. the Washington Tinplate Co., which went out of busi- 9 4, 
ness some years ago. The idea of a company for roll- ra 
ing stainless sheet to ultra thin gages was conceived 
Replacement Cost Would Be $450,000 by T. S. Fitch during the early years of the war. ” 
The Sendzimir mill itself, which would cost about After a period of organizational activity, the plant 
$450,000 to replace at the present time, is a cluster site was procured. It was hoped by the company that 
type mill. Its design is such that the sheet between the Sendzimir mill would be in operation by the spring 
the 1%4-in. tool steel work rolls is always in a bath of of 1946, but constant delays in the receipt of electrical 
oil. The housing design and construction is such that equipment pushed the commencement of operations 
rolling stresses and strains are equalized, thus reduc- back a full year. 
mi 
ga 
tu: 
ch 
bu 
IG. 2—A crew in a 
the act of polish- oh 
ing and inspecting 35 
stainless steel sheet. pe 
The polisher shown 
was the first piece PI 











of equipment to go 
into operation. 
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Gas Producer 


1 A gas producer for metallurgi- 
cal processing, such as bright 
annealing and sintering, which gen- 
erates a prepared atmosphere and 
removes sulfur compounds where 
manufactured gas is used, has been 
announced by the Bellevue Indus- 
trial Furnace Co. The atmosphere 
is produced through a partial burn- 
ing of the gas, causing an exo- 
thermic reaction, and the air-gas 
ratio used to produce the desired 
atmosphere is set by means of the 

































micrometer adjusting valve of the 
gas mixing controller. The mix- 
ture is then passed through a fire 
check valve into the burner and 
burned within the primary and sec- 
ondary combustion chambers. The 
atmosphere producer is available in 
sizes to generate 350, 650, 2000, 
3500, 9000 and up to 60,000 cu ft 
per hr. 


Plastics Molding Machine 


2] Known as the Rockford Hy- 
“= Jector, an automatic molding 
machine for thermosetting plastics, 
developed by the Rockford Machine 
Tool Co., performs on a single ma- 
chine the conventional three-stage 
Production sequence, with auto- 
matic time control of each stage in 
the cycle. The basic steps of mak- 
Ing the preform, preheating, mold- 
ing, and curing are all carried out 


















New Equipment... 


An atmosphere generator, plastics molding press, die tryout press, corro- 
sion resisting heat exchangers, screw-drum type washing and drying ma- 
chine, and water soluble core binders are described in this week's review. 
Also discussed are lightweight portable conveyors, special arcwelding 
electrodes and machinery vibration pads. 


by the Hy-Jector, automatically 
and in uninterrupted sequence. In- 
terlocked electronic controls and 
timers are adjustable to meet every 





















requirement. In addition to pro- 
duction speed, other advantages 
claimed for the machine are: Fin- 
ished parts are consistently uni- 
form in quality, free of blister, and 
porosity; by injecting material 
into a closed mold, flash is held to 
an absolute minimum; and close 
timing of the preheat-molding 
stage permits low molding pres- 
sures. ‘ 


Sheet Metal Brake 


[3] Portable sheet metal brakes, 
available in 31 and 49-in. 
widths, and handling 20 gage ma- 
terial, are being manufactured by 





Webb Machine & Tool Co. The fold- 
ing bar is controlled by case-hard- 
ened cams resting on leveling wash- 
ers that permit even distribution 
of pressure, it is said. Cams are 
operated with flip of finger tips, 
folding bar raises automatically 


when pressure is relieved and can 
be completely removed for bends 
that cannot be made with fixed 
bars. Bends up to 150°, including 
the Pittsburgh bend, are made. Pan 
boxes up to 1% in. are also pro- 
duced, without any special adjust- 
ment. Both models come equipped 
with a detachable stand. 


Die Tryout Press 


A press, the Alpha model 40, 
[4] has been designed to try dies 
under production conditions, mak- 
ing finishing easier, faster and 
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more accurate, according to the 
manufacturer, the Alpha Tool 
Works. This press, which may also 
be used for production work, is said 
to detect necessary corrections. It 
is also stated that necessary finish- 
ing work can be performed on both 
male and female members without 
removing them from the press. 
Specifications are as follows: Ca- 
pacity, 40 tons; stroke, 354 in.; 
strokes per min, 100; maximum 
shut height, 8 in; minimum shut 
height, 6 in; clearance between 
columns, 27 in. 


Heat. Exchangers 


1 i peternenenee of a corrosion re- 
sisting heat exchanger designed 
for heating or cooling small quan- 
tities of corrosive solutions over 3 
wide temperature range, has been 
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announced by the Duriron Co., Inc. 
First of a proposed line of heat ex- 
changers of this type, the No. 4 size 
handling 4 to 14 gpm, has a heating 
capacity up to 155,000 Btu per hr 
with 75 lb steam and inlet tempera- 
ture of liquid between 70° and 
130°F, and a cooling capacity up to 
90,000 Btu per hr, based upon 
100°F mean temperature differen- 
tial. Design features include sepa- 
ration of steam or coolant from the 
corrosive by a Duriron tube, vertical 
or horizontal installation, elimina- 
tion of packing against corrosive 
solution, and removal of parts with- 
out disturbing steam or coolant in- 
let and outlet connections. 


Screw-Drum Washer 


[6] For washing and drying metal 
parts, rinsing and drying them 
or any part of these operations, a 
screw-drum type machine has been 


announced by the Optimus Equip- 
ment Co. The machine has been 
designed to handle difficult rinsing 
and drying jobs involving screw 
machine or small stamped parts, 
but can be adapted for a wash- 
drain, rinse-drain, cold or hot air 
dry sequence, or for pickling op- 
erations. The dryer end is com- 
pletely closed to avoid air loss. The 
air stream passes through a heater 
and blower which provides for 
either a hot or cold air blast 
system. 


Liquid Buffing Sprayer 


7 An air-operated spray gun de- 
“ signed specifically for spraying 
liquid compounds on buffing wheels 
has been released by the J. J. Sie- 
fen Co. For operation with hand 
machines, the gun may be operated 
with a foot pedal and on automatic 
equipment, cam valve operation is 
recommended. Liquid buffing or 
satin finish compounds can be ap- 
plied at about 35 to 40 lb air pres- 
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sure. Compound may be supplied to 
the gun through gravity feed or 
by air pressure, using a central 


supply tank. The gun has been de- 
signed for use individually or in 
groups from a central air pressure 
supply tank. 


Metal Cleaning Tank 


[8] A gas fired tank for cleaning 
metal parts in industrial, au- 
tomotive plating and other plants 
has been manufactured by D. C. 
Cooper Co. The same tanks are 
also available equipped with steam 
coils where steam heating is de- 
sired. The sturdy construction of 
every part of the tank is said to 
make possible its use in cleaning 
of the largest and smallest parts, 
such as transmissions, motor blocks, 
tractor parts, brake drums, car- 
buretors, tools, nuts and bolts. It 
is said that parts are so thoroughly 
cleaned that defects can be readily 
detected in the metal. The tank 
may also be used for quickly strip- 
ping paints, baked enamel and 
lacquers from steel and iron parts. 
The unit is equipped with 4-in. 
heating pipes in the bottom of the 
tank. Fumes are removed through 
a duct which extends the length of 
two sides and the back of tank, to 
which an exhaust fan can be con- 
nected. Tanks come complete with 
thermometer, drain, overflow con- 
nections, and can be equipped with 
an automatic agitating device. 


Plastic Dip Coating 


ED For protecting process equip- 
“|! ment such as pipe, valves, fans, 
rotors and other intricately shaped 
equipment, the U. S. Stoneware Co. 
has developed Tygoflex, a liquid 


Tygon formulation consisting of 100 
pet solids, which may be applied by 
dipping, spraying or brushing. The 
material can be applied to any sur- 
face or material which will with- 
stand the time and temperature in- 
volved in the fusion, such as metals, 
ceramics, glass and heat resistant 
plastics. When subjected to heat for 
a short period of time, the coating 
converts to a thick, protective insu- 
lator resembling a glossy black rub- 
ber compound of medium hardness. 
Thickness from 1/16 to 4 in. can 
be built up in a single dip. The 
product possesses the same corro- 
sion resistant properties as the 
basic Tygons and is resistant to all 
mineral acids, alkalies, salts, oxidiz- 
ing agents, and a limited range of 
solvents. 


Conveyor Switch Curve 


(10) Developed as an accessory for 
conveyor systems to direct flow 
of materials through to two pos- 
sible destinations, the Y switch 
curve made by the Rapids-Standard 
Co. Inc. allows packages to be sort- 
ed and routed separately to desig- 
nated areas for either storage or 
shipment. Essentially, the unit is 
a modification of the spur curve 
previously introduced and has been 
designed to permit greater flexi- 
bility with Rapid-Wheel gravity 
conveyor handling installations. 
The lines of this unit curve 45° in 
opposite directions. 


Power Belt Conveyor 


ii" Development of a lightweight 
portable power belt conveyor 
available with a cleated belt for 
handling small parts, stampings, or 
bulk material has been announced 


by Arrow Products, Inc. Known as 
the Ele-Veyor, the unit may be 
equipped with a wire mesh belt and 
run at reduced speed for handling 
small, hot forgings, allowing them 
to cool on the belt. Two basic 
lengths and widths are available; 
6 ft with an 8-in. belt and & ft 
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with a 12-in. belt. Conveyor length 
may be increased by bolting on ex- 
tensions of 1, 2, 3 and 4 ft each. 
Drive is effected by V belt from 
1%, Y%, or % hp motor to first re- 
duction, and chain driven through 
second and third reductions. Two 
adjustable compression springs 
give initial driving traction which 
is automatically increased as load 
weight increases. Capacity of both 
models is 300 to 600 Ib. 


Industrial Wheels 


qq) Lightweight industrial wheels, 
12 ranging in size from 6 to 12 
in. and in load rating from 480 to 
1200 lb has been offered by 
Thermoid Co. The wheel is made 
of a tough, lightweight aluminum 
alloy casting with oversized ball 
bearings and built-in grease seals. 
The rubber tread is smooth, cut re- 
sistant and quiet in operation. 
Sizes are 6, 8, 9, 10 and 12 in. 


Vibration Pad 
<a) An oil-resistant ribbed Neo- 


13) prene pad, known as the Iso- 
mode pad, has been developed by 
the MB Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
for use under all types of machin- 


ery as a mounting pad and vibra- 





tion absorber. Standard pads which 
are 18 in. sq x 5/16 in. thick have 
been designed to reduce the cost 
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and time required for installing or 
removing machinery by eliminating 
the need for hold down bolts, skids, 
concrete mats or grouting. Machin- 
ery may be relocated whenever the 
need arises, permitting rearrange- 
ment of production lines in a mat- 
ter of hours. The pads act as self- 
adjusting shims where uneven floor 
conditions exist. It is said heavy 
punch presses can be installed on 
standard factory floors with a sin- 
gle thickness of pad material. 


Lift Truck Power Unit 


fag See eentele drive is available 
to users of motorized hand lift 
trucks through a new power unit, 
designated Model Z-12, recently in- 
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troduced by The Ready-Power Co. 
Operating speed may be adjusted 
to suit plant working conditions 
and loads. “Walking speed con- 
trol’”’ gives three speeds that are 
independent of the control mechan- 
ism of the truck. Battery-operated 
trucks may be converted by making 
slight alterations to the truck chas- 
sis. The unit, housed in a steel en- 
closure and powered by a 4-cylinder 
self-starting gasoline engine, 
weighs 600 lb. 


Gun Welder Timer 


Identified as Class 9052, Type 
(15) FG, an automatic timer recent- 
ly introduced by the Industrial Con- 
troller Div., Square D Co., is de- 
signed specifically for gun welder 





application in sheet metal fabrica- 
tion where production line tech- 
niques are applied. The timer is 
composed of a synchronous motor- 
driven cam shaft, two control re- 
lays, low voltage transformer, and 
a capacitator braking circuit con- 
sisting of a large condenser, reactor 
and resistor. A feature known as 
squeeze delay is incorporated in the 
unit which makes the squeeze time 
for the first and succeeding welds 
independently adjustable. 


Stainless Steel Electrodes 


16) 4 complete line of stainless 
=~’ steel electrodes in a full range 
of grades and diameters has been 
announced by Wilson Welders & 
Metals Co. Inc. The stainless steel 
electrodes are furnished with a 
heavy extruded lime type coating 
for de application. In addition all 
but the straight chrome analyses 
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are obtainable with a lime-titania 
type coating which is usable on 
ac or de. The slag produced by 
either of these coatings is said to 
be easily removed. 


Hard Surfacing Electrode 


Hardalloy is a de reverse polar- 
17) ity arcwelding electrode that 
provides weld metal which is high- 
ly resistant to impact or abrasive 
wear in hard surfacing applica- 
tions. It has been developed by the 
McKay Co. The weld metal as de- 
posited tests 59 Re hardness and 
is capable of being heat treated for 
machining or grinding, and subse- 
quently re-heat treated to restore 
it to its as-deposited hardness. The 
weld metal is said to fuse readily 
with the base metal providing a 
sound, porosity free alloy for 
hard-surface applications. It is 
available in five sizes from 3/32 
to % in. 


Steel Welding Electrode 


(18) For welding low alloy cast steel 
or low alloy high tensile 
strength rolled steels in all posi- 
tions, with ac or de reverse polar- 
ity, the ACP-MO electrode, avail- 
able in four diameters from 3/32 
to 3/16 in. has been announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
ACP-MO should be used for vertical 
or overhead welding although it 
is said to produce equally satisfac- 
tory results in making horizontal 
fillet and flat position welds. 


Auger Bit Set 


(19) An auger bit set for wood- 
-) boring which utilizes one auger 
bit with a number of interchange- 
able boring heads of various sizes, 
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has been developed by Bruno Tools 
Co. Heads are changed without re- 
moving the bit by loosening a set 
screw, removing head and locking 
another head in place. Heads are 
said to lock securely with a posi- 
tive-seal precision fit and set screw 
acts as a safety lock. Extra long 
cutting edge of the boring head and 





specially designed lead screw is 
said to pull the tool through the 
wood, requiring no forward pres- 
sure and eliminating binding or 
clogging from conventional flutes. 
The set consists of an 814-in. shank 
with a choice of two groups of 
heads: 6 in sizes from % to 14 in. 
graduated by eighths, or 11 cov- 
ering the same range but graduated 
by sixteenths. 


Electrical Connector 


90/4 binding post, type DF30, of- 
“fering five ways of connecting 
leads, has been announced by Su- 
perior Electric Co. The five con- 





nections are: Permanent clamping 
of wire up to size No. 12 through 
the center hole; looping of wire 
around the center shaft and clamp- 
ing; plug-in connection of a 
standard *%4-in. center banana 


eS 


plug; clip-lead connection by re- 
moving the -hexagonal shaped 
phenolic head; and spade lug con- 
nection. The binding post is said 
to provide complete insulation of 
the post from the mounting panel. 
All metallic components are re- 
cessed assuring a dead front for 
instrument and user protection. 
The current carrying capacity is 
30 amp. 


General Purpose Motor 


21)" general purpose universal 
motor, rated 1/10 hp at 5000 
rpm, ac-de, has been built by the 
L & R Mfg. Co. The unit features 
a spindle with % in. shaft extend- 
ing in both directions and double 
shielded ball bearings. The motor, 
having OD of 3% in., is mounted 
on a pedestal and is supplied with 
a three-step pulley, foot rheostat 
and reversing switch. 


Nylon Cable 


(22) Designed for industrial applica- 
tion, for the transportation 
field, or for use in manufacturing 
industries where a light, strong 
cable is desired, the Danielson Mfg. 
Co. has marketed Danco nylon 
cable, a product developed jointly 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 
Tested on l-in. pulleys and guides, 
the cable withstands 320,000 flex- 
ings before the steel core breaks 
and 410,000 flexings before the 
nylon covering severs. The cable 
is highly resistant to oils, acids, 
moisture, salt water, friction and 
fire and does not rust or rot. At 
the present time it is available in 
3/16 and 7/32-in. OD sizes, both of 
which have a 3/32 in. aero steel 
wire rope core of 920 lb break test, 
over which the coating is extruded. 
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REVERE METALS 
Meet Strict 
Lock Requirements 


* * * 













Here is an example of the manner in which the 
wide variety of Revere Metals permits exact speci- 
fcation. In the manufacture of this lock five 
Revere Metals are employed. Here they are: 


- 70-30 Cartridge Brass for the dial flange 


2. Commercial Bronze, 90%, for case, case lid and 
bolt 


. Heavy Leaded Brass for tumbler parts and other 
items, including dial, requiring exceptionally 
accurate machining 


4. Free Cutting Brass in Rod and Extruded Shape, 
for the machined and knurled head, and for the 
angle bar 
















5. Forging Rod, for the tumbler driver 






















Selection and employment of these metals en- 
abled the manufacturer to meet the many different 
requirements of fabrication methods, and at the 
same time assure strength, long life and reliable 
operation. Revere Metals perhaps can do as 
much for your own product. For cooperation in 
the choice and use of these metals, ask about the 
Revere Technical Advisory Service. Revere sup- 
plies mill products as follows: Copper and Copper 
Alloys: Sheet and Plate, Roll and Strip, Rod and 
Bar, Tube and Pipe, Extruded Shapes, Forgings 
—Aluminum Alloys: Tube, Extruded Shapes, Forg- 
ings— Magnesium Alloys: Sheet and Plate, Rod 
and Bar, Tube, Extruded Shapes, Forgings. 


Pee VERE Mosler combination lock, most of its parts fabricated ee 


of Revere Metals. Made by The Mosler Lock Company, 


CoP PER AND BRASS INCORPORATED Covington, Ky., the lock manufacturing division of 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 The Mosler Safe Company, largest builders of safes 


and vaults in the world. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors 
Everywhere. 
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first of 1500 “Silversides” 

buses which will eventually 
replace one-third of the Grey- 
hound fleet has just been com- 
pleted by General Motors Truck & 
Coach Div. of GMC, Pontiac. Util- 
izing a new assembly line that is 
now nearly complete it is expected 
that production of the new type 
buses will hit 6 a day in the near 
future. 

This is said to be the largest or- 
der for intercity buses ever placed, 
aggregating $37 million. 

The new GM buses weigh ap- 
proximately 20,000 lb ready to go 
and considerable weight saving 
has been effected in the latest de- 
sign by the liberal use of alumi- 
num. Except for a small amount 
of trim on the front door, little 
stainless steel has been used. 

For the most part, riveted 
rather than welded construction 
has been used. The new buses seat 
37 passengers instead of 41 per- 
sons accommodated by prewar 
types. As a result of improved in- 
terior rearrangements, passenger 
comfort, particularly from the 
standpoint of leg room, has been 
much improved. Seats are adjust- 
able for 4 different positions. New 
beam reading lights, individually 
controlled, are used. Head room 
has been increased and a specially 


D ETROIT — Delivery of the 
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engineered heater, designed by 
Tropic Aire Corp. of Chicago in 
cooperation with GM engineers, 
gives passengers the benefit of a 
highly efficient air conditioning 
and ventilating system. 

Heat resistant glass that re- 
duces glare and heat from the sun 
has been specified for the win- 
dows that are doubled glazed to 
insulate against extremes of tem- 
perature. The new type windows 
also insure more efficient opera- 
tion of the air conditioning sys- 
tem. 

Many engineering improve- 
ments have been incorporated in 
the new buses although the ma- 
jor engineering change is prob- 
ably that of boosting the horse- 
power of the diesel engines from 
165 to 220 to provide greater re- 
serve power and enable buses to 
maintain faster schedules over 
mountains or in hilly country. 

This has been accomplished 
using a method GM engineers dis- 
covered during the war. That is 
to say, using the same size engine 
as was used prewar, the new diesel 
power plants have been stepped 
up from 165 to 220 hp merely by 
changing the injector from a “60” 
injector to an “80” injector and 
enlarging slightly the cylinder ex- 
haust ports. (The figures indicate 
millimeters of liquid fuel metered 
to the engine.) Spectacular engi- 
neering advances like these are 
one of the reasons why GM showed 
in its latest annual report that 
commercial sales of GM diesel en- 
gines have quadrupled since 1941. 


HE new buses also feature a 

new light-reflecting material 
called “Scotchlite” that reflects 
headlights %, mile away and will 
even reflect moonlight to an ap- 
preciable extent. Sprayed on the 
backs of the rear view mirrors at 
the front of the bus, Scotchlite re- 
flects headlights of oncoming cars 
and indicates clearly the available 
clearance to the approaching mo- 
torist. This light-refiectant is also 
used on the lettering and the Grey- 
hound dog at the side of the bus 
and has been applied as trim at 
the rear of the bus, so that its ad- 
vertising value as well as_ its 
safety value have been put to 
work. 


The 1500 new buses will be de- 
livered to all parts of the country 
in approximate proportion to the 
number of buses now operating in 
that territory. 

By the time this column appears, 
General Motors and the UAW-CIO 
may have agreed to a wage settle- 
ment on the basis of a 15¢ pay 
boost, since the U. S. Steel Corp. 
and the union reached a settle- 
ment on approximately the same 
basis. 

A great deal depends on whether 
or not Walter Reuther knew in ad- 
vance of the UE-CIO settlement 
with GM for 15¢. Mr. Reuther in- 
sists he knew nothing about the 
GM settlement until he was in- 
formed by New York newspaper 
reporters. Other sources insist, 
however, that Mr. Reuther was 
given a preview of the UE-CIO 
plans and that the UAW-CIO was 
not given the “double cross” this 
time, a charge that Mr. Reuther 
made last year when UE settled 
with GM while the UAW strike 
was in progress. 

While the UAW executive board 
has announced with understand- 
able unanimity that the union is 
holding out for the original de- 
mand of 23%¢, all indications 
point to the fact that the 15¢ hike 
would turn out to be the 1947 
formula. 

The argument for this conclu- 
sion runs something like this: 
Past experience has shown that 
when Mr. Reuther asks 23¢ he 
probably has in mind that a set- 
tlement somewhere in the vicinity 
of 18¢ will be necessary. He al- 
ready has virtually 15 of these 
18¢ in hand. Therefore, to pull 
out GM workers, already weary 
from last year’s siege of 3 months, 
would be anything but popular 
with workers who already feel 
they had to carry the load for the 
entire industry last year. In addi- 
tion, the union treasury is any- 
thing but prepared for a long 
strike. 


HE rapidity with which the 

GM wage settlement has come 
about is surprising to most ob- 
servers here. In rapid succession, 
GM offered a 10¢ “temporary” 
hourly raise to its CIO affiliated 
employees. Two days later it was 
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announced that the UE-CIO work- 
ers had agreed to an approximate 
15¢ hourly raise. After two days 
of negotiations the union’s top 
officers left for Pittsburgh for a 
conference with CIO President 
Phillip Murray. 

If the CIO conference does not 
agree to the 15¢ _ settlement, 
thereby letting Mr. Reuther back 
down gracefully from his 23%¢ 
wage demand and thereby avoid 
e GM tieup this year, most sources 
here will be very much surprised. 
Meanwhile, it is beginning to 





ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


men more effectively a part of 
management than before. 

FAA filed a strike notice last 
summer and negotiations have 
been going on intermittently since 
that time with no indications of 
success. The contract runs out 
on May 9. 


N announcing its decision to 
terminate its FAA contract 
Ford minced no words: “It is our 
conclusion that the results (of 
the contract) have been the op- 
posite of what we had hoped for. 


1499 MORE LIKE THIS: Pictured here is the first of 1500 new coaches GM 
Truck and Coach Div. is delivering to Greyhound Lines. Eventually one- 
third of the Greyhound fleet will be replaced by the new models. Aluminum 
construction, many changes in the interest of improved comfort for pas- 
sengers, and a power plant stepped up from 165 to 220 hp are featured in the 


new coaches. 





look like the first major strike of 
1947 may occur at Ford where a 
long series of incidents was re- 
cently climaxed by the firing of a 
foreman in the rolling mill. The 
foreman had taken time off with- 
out permission to attend a union 
meeting. 

FAA accuses Ford of firing for 
union activity. 

Ford has recently served notice 
that it will cancel its contract with 
the foreman’s union and the union 
has given Ford similar notice. 

The roots of the present contro- 
versy are deep, going back to May 
1944 when Ford surprised the en- 
tire automobile industry by sign- 
ing a foreman’s contract with 
FAA. The explanation for the 
Ford move was that the company 
wanted to give organized labor 
every opportunity to make good 
and that FAA had convinced Ford 
management that the signing of 
a contract would make Ford fore- 
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We feel our association under the 
agreement has failed to meet the 
test. The association has tended 
to lead our foremen away from 
management responsibility and 
has in fact opposed efforts of the 
company in this direction.” 

Ford is insisting that the union 
check loitering by the workers and 
that foremen conduct themselves 
unequivocally as a part of manage- 
ment. The union’s position is that 
foremen should supervise work 
only. (The union for instance re- 
fuses to police lunch wagons.) 
FAA is also demanding a union 
shop and the check-off. The union 
charges Ford with “raiding” or 
promoting general foremen to 


superintendents or engineers to 
avoid union affiliation. 

Other differences between Ford 
and the union include disagree- 
ments over certain wage classifi- 
cations and the union’s claim that 
Ford pensions to foremen are too 
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small. All Ford foremen are 
salaried employees, incidentally. 

Whether or not a strike will be 
called appears to depend largely 
on the possible effect a strike may 
have on anti-foremen legislation 
now pending in Congress. The 
differences between the two 
parties appear to be deep enough 
to result in a strike if the legisla- 
tive threat did not have to be 
considered. 


Willys-Overland Motors 
Will Start Output Soon 


In New Stamping Shop 
Toledo 


eee Within 30 days Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc., will begin pro- 
duction in a new $5 million 
stamping shop which will use 
15,000 tons of sheet steel a month, 
according to William E. Paris, 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. The shop is scheduled for 
completion within 90 days and 25 
of 53 presses up to 1400-ton ca- 
pacity have already been installed, 
a company spokesman said. 

Work on the new stamping 
shop was begun last July in a 
building covering 135,000 sq ft. 
In order to install the presses it 
became necessary to elevate the 
roof 12 ft and install a concrete 
and steel pit 700 ft long and 20 ft 
deep. 

The largest of the new Willys- 
Overland presses weighs 300 tons 
and will produce roof panels, 
fenders, hoods and other stamp- 
ings slated to be used in the new 
Willys passenger car. In addition. 
the presses will be utilized for 
scheduled to go into production 
jeep truck line which is soon 
stampings for the company’s 

Willys-Overland is also plan- 
ning a new die shop. 


J&L Expands Tube Plant 


Pittsburgh 


eee¢In order to have on hand 
ample supplies of raw materials 
to insure continuous operation of 
its Electricweld Tube plant in 
Oil City, Pa., and render prompt 
service to old and new customers, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is 
erecting an addition to its present 
strip storage building. 

The addition will add about 
5000 sq ft of floor space to the 
present building and practically 
double the strip storage capacity. 
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Washington . | 


¢ Truman likely to carry 
case for price reduc- 
tions to individual in- 
dustries ... Legal moves 
not in prospect... Re- 
duction in steel consid- 
ered psychologically 
significant ... High food 
prices glossed over. 





YASHINGTON—Few White 

\ \ House statements in recent 

months have evoked so much 
discussion as Mr. Truman’s blunt 
declaration recently that prices are 
too high and must come down or 
else. The nub of the coffee-shop 
and off-stage conversation has been, 
of course, what did the President 
mean by his strongly implied 
“else”? 

That “all things are to all men” 
has been aptly demonstrated in this 
instance. There has been read into 
the somewhat cryptic statements 
various Administration motives 
which range so far afield as the 
somewhat fantastic idea that it may 
have been a trial balloon presaging 
an attempt to revive a modified 
NRA. One school of thought inter- 
prets it as a gentle hint that for 
an indefinite period (until prices 
drop to a more normal level) the 
Justice Dept. would look with a 
tolerant eye on price-fixing aspects 
involved in a general or industry- 
wide price reduction. 


Attorney General Tom Clark, 


however, quickly let it be known 
that there would be no laxity in 
enforcement of price-fixing conspir- 
acies regardless of the direction in 
which such agreements tended to 
force them. Mr. Clark declares that 
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he knows of “no industry in which 
there is any need for competitors 
to get together in a combination to 
fix prices.” In what may be a veiled 
warning to industry, Mr. Clark has 
further stated that normally any 
price-fixing arrangements are out- 
side the law and as such would re- 
ceive the prompt attention of the 
Department. He adds that he feels 
that any businessman who sees an 
advantage in lowering prices could 
“and should” be able to go ahead 
on his own without the necessity of 
resorting to wide agreements with 
others within the same field or in- 
dustry. 

The general opinion of the more 
reliable observers is that the Presi- 
dent has no ulterior motive beyond 
a genuine worry concerning the 
continued uptrend of prices. He 
has seen price controls removed and 
he has generally been one jump 
ahead of the pack in suspending or 
removing one government control 
and restriction after the other. As 
a result, prices have soared as gen- 
erally expected but have not settled 
back as many had predicted. In 
many fields, prices have been found 
way out of line in their normal re- 
lationship with prices of other com- 
modities. 


HE President’s concern is pri- 
marily based on the complaints 
which have flooded the White 
House, Congress and government 
departments although the motivat- 
ing force behind the President is 
believed to be Treasury Secretary 
John Snyder rather than John 
Steelman who customarily carries 
the ball for the White House on eco- 
nomic matters. Mr. Snyder has 
been vigorously opposed to all sug- 
gestions of tax cuts on the theory 
that they would release more buy- 
ing power to push prices still high- 
er. However, he does favor loosen- 
ing consumer credit where supply 
balances are beginning to show. 
He also has been reported as hav- 
ing been informally conferring 
with industrialists about the coun- 
try. Lending support to this and 
the belief that he is directly tied in 
with any government price move is 
his statement that he expects a sig- 
nificant announcement on the price 
situation this week. It is an open 
secret that Commerce Dept. offi- 
cials who have contact with busi- 





ness firms or trade associations 
have been passed the word to talk 
and urge price reduction. The next 
step expected is for the President 
to call in small groups of indus- 
trialists to quietly talk over the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Truman has made it perfect- 
ly clear that he has no power other 
than moral suasion with which to 
bring about a reduction of prices. 
Nevertheless, he is said to have all 
interested government departments 
at work looking for possible ways 
in which the government might act 
to help within existing laws. 

The President feels that business 
wanted to be free of price and other 
governmental] control and now, that 
this is virtually accomplished, it is 
essentially a problem of free enter- 
prise. And unless something is 
done, and quickly, he says, another 
round of wage increases might be 
justifiably sought. 

While the intent of throwing the 
Administration spotlight on the 
price situation was obviously to 
stir up buyer resistance and throw 
the fear of God into industry, it 
cannot at present toss too much 
weight onto the scales except as a 
last resort. The White House is 
against any highly organized con- 
sumer strikes. These would prove 
just as harmful in the long run as 
the upward spiral of prices; both 
would have the same disastrous ef- 
fect of bringing on a drastic reces- 
sion. 


NDER consideration are quiet 

requests for business to study 
the seriousness of the problem and 
use its best judgment as to what 
can be done—such as clearing out 
old stocks, promotion of clearance 
sales, reduction of prices on all 
items possible, and otherwise set 
its house in order. 

Most of retailing is behind the 
price reduction move, possibly 
warned by such straws in the wind 
as the pre-Easter sales which were 
not too successful. The American 
Retail Federation, for instance. has 
called upon its members to shake 
the water out of specific areas of 
the price structure, item by item, 
and category by category. 

There has been evidence that 4 
price reduction trend inaugurated 
by industry on its own in a small 
way before the public expression of 
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UNCHROME is a new 
chrome -base, chemically 
bonded refractory, designed 
primarily for mechanical em- 
placement in the open hearth 
furnace. It is unique in that it 


is applied chiefly: by airstream * 


—either through the B.R.I. 
Gun, which has a rate of de- 
livery in excess of 100 lbs. per 
minute, or with any air gun 
that is equipped to apply 
water to the dry refractory 
at the point of discharge. 
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| Announcing GUNCHROME 


Gunchrome is designed for 
use in the maintenance of open 
hearth furnace structures such 
as backwalls, jambs, monkey 
walls, ports, downtakes, bridge 
walls, etc. 


The new refractory has been 
tested and approved by rep- 
resentative users in the steel 
industry. It is now being 
produced at our Maple Grove 
plant and is available for 
prompt shipment to you in 
any desired quantity. 
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Administration concern has been 
accelerated. This has been more 
evident, however, in the retail than 
in production and manufacturing 
levels, despite the reductions an- 
nounced by Ford, Plymouth, Inter- 
national Harvester, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois, and some smaller firms such 
as Buffalo Forge Co. 

Henry Ford, 2nd, and Fowler 
McCormick of International Har- 
vester have been listed among a 
number of business leaders who 
have been asked to appear before 
the Congress’ Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report to testify on 
the price situation. Senator Taft 
(R-Ohio) said these two were par- 
ticularly invited because they had 
announced price cuts within their 
companies. In addition, other busi- 
ness men and groups will be asked 
by the Committee to prepare an- 
swers to detailed questionnaires as 
to their views on prices and how 
to reduce them. 

Retailers in recent weeks have 
been reported as shaving profit 
margins but not until following the 
Truman pronouncement has there 
been any marked trend. For in- 
stance, since that time there has 
been an increase in the number of 
larger department stores which 
have widely advertised reductions 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


COME ON, YOU WALKING 


ROLL-TOP DESK, LET’S CLEAN 
OUT THOSE POCKETS RIGHT 
NOW? MRS. MATS ASKED ME 


IF YOU WERE GOING IN 
BUSINESS FOR 


YOURSELF-- 


—_—_————_———"""""""“WASHINGTON COMMENT 


of considerable percentages. When 
the counters and shelves have been 
sufficiently cleared, the way is open 
for a steady pressure to be exerted 
on the production and manufactur- 
ing levels. 


LTHOUGH government studies 

have shown that metals prices 
are not out of line in relation to 
others, prices of basic materials 
such as steel have been uppermost 
in many Washington minds. How- 
ever, steel did not figure specifically 
in the price discussion at the recent 
Cabinet meeting. It is generally 
admitted that a price cut of as 
great an amount as $3 or $4 a ton 
in steel would have little bearing 
on the price of an automobile, a 
washing machine or other end prod- 
ucts. 

It is evident that a token reduc- 
tion in steel prices would be wel- 
comed, however, for its moral and 
psychological effect. Following the 
White House conference, Dr. Ed- 
win Nourse, White House economic 
advisor, said that a cut in steel 
prices would help and that “such a 
cumulative effort could bring con- 
siderable benefits.” 

In the drive to force down prices, 
the one group which exerts the 
strongest pressure for inflation 





BY J. R. WILLIAMS 


POP’S GITTIN’ TO 

LOOK LIKE A 

TENT SALOON 
IN’ A GOLD 


SHE THINKS YOU'RE BRINGING 
HOME VISES AND FARTS OF 
LATHES FROM THE SHOP? 


. f; 


THE FOREMAN 
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seems to have been ignored or 
glossed over in most instances. 
Foodstuffs comprise the greatest 
single category involved in the cost 
of living of the average worker and 
obviously contributes the greatest 
pressure for more wages which ac- 
count for the largest portion of pro- 
duction or manufacturing costs. 

The government’s own figures re- 
veal that prices of farm products 
are the ones which not only have 
shown the greatest increase since 
1939 but are the most out of line 
in the current price boom. More 
specifically, government figures to 
be released the latter part of April 
will show that prices of farm prod- 
ucts as a group, as of Mar. 1, have 
increased by 179 pct over 1939 
prices. Livestock and poultry as a 
product which furnishes the meat 
needed by the worker, will show an 
increase of 205 pct. 


N comparison, metals and metal 

products increased by only 48 
pet despite an increase of 132 pct 
in prices of all raw materials. Price 
increases in other major groups in- 
clude textiles, 103 pct; building ma- 
terials, 95 pet; hides and leather, 
87 pct; chemicals, 74 pct; house 
furnishings, 45 pet; and, fuels, 34 
pet. 
Despite these facts and figures, 
basic materials and manufactured 
articles for the consumer are the 
ones which come under the most 
frequent attack because of prices. 
At the same time, food is generally 
responsible for from 35 to 50 pct of 
the cost of living for the average 
worker’s family and unfortunately 
this is one item in the family budg- 
et which cannot_be reduced beyond 
a certain point. 

It is admitted by the Adminis- 
tration that food prices are just as 
important as those of other com- 
modities. Yet, the government 
works directly and with specific 
purpose to prevent prices of farm 
products, including cotton and wool 
for clothing, from going lower. It 
is done for many crops and under 
governmental policy written into 
law. 

Therein lies a paradox of a gov- 
ernment urging reduced prices with 
one hand and upholding them arti- 
ficially with the other through use 
of subsidies to provide parity. The 
government is committed by law to 
continue most of this program un- 
til Jan. 1, 1949 and the 1948 budget 
calls for slightly more than $100 
million to keep food prices up. 
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¢ Portland area fabri- 
cates 7 million lb of alu- 
minum per year... 
Labor unrest plagues 
Seattle industry ... Dis- 
trict IUMM & SW in con- 
vention bans Commu- 
nist leaders. 









































































































































ORTLAND, ORE.—In this im- 

mediate area where three 

aluminum reduction plants are 
producing approximately 400 mil- 
lion lb of aluminum ingots each 
year, approximately 7 million lb of 
aluminum are consumed annually 
in the production of a variety of 
commodities, according to a sur- 
vey just completed for THE IRON 
AGE by Chester K. Sterrett, man- 
ager industrial department, Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 

Reynolds Metals Co. is producing 
approximately 140 million lb of 
aluminum ingots at Troutdale, Ore., 
and about 60 million Ib at Long- 
view, Wash.; and the Aluminum 
Co. of America is operating at a 
rated schedule of 182 million lb an- 
nually at Vancouver, Wash. 

The survey conducted by Mr. 
Sterrett shows that of the alumi- 
num consumption in this area an- 
nually, about 4 million lb is in the 
form of sheet stock, 214 million Ib 
in the form of pig, and the re- 
mainder, extrusions and bar stock. 
A large percentage of the aluminum 
used locally for castings is secon- 
dary metals. 

Although representatives of some 
of the aluminum fabricators con- 
tacted stated that use of aluminum 
will be replaced by steel when it 
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West Coast.. 


again becomes more plentiful, the 
future consumption in this area is 
expected to increase. 

A large part of the aluminum 
processed in this area is used to 
fabricate: Irrigation equipment, 
refrigerators, hot water heaters, 
cooking utensils, clothes driers, 
shingles, truck and trailer bodies 
and machine parts, and a jointer. 
This latter woodworking machine 
is built almost entirely of aluminum 
and other metals are used only in 
the bearings, shafts and knives. 
The Barton Co. is operating on two 
shifts to supply the demand for this 
industrial equipment. 

In addition to the consumption of 
aluminum as revealed in this sur- 
vey, electric power companies are 
utilizing an impressive quantity 
in their transmission lines and the 
construction field is similarly using 
a large amount. Corrugated alumi- 
num sheets are being used as siding 
and roofing material to a greater 
extent than ever before and the 
locally produced aluminum shingle 
is meeting with general approval. 

An example of aluminum in local 
building construction is found in a 
12-story office building now under 
construction in downtown Portland, 
where aluminum sheets are being 
used as a veneer surface for this 
concrete building. 

Impetus to aluminum consump- 
tion in this area is anticipated in 
the event that Kaiser Co., Inc., is 
successful in obtaining a long term 
lease on the Swan Island Shipyards 
here where it has been reported this 
company expects to enter the pro- 
duction of aluminum garage doors, 





clothes driers and possibly bus 
bodies. 
EATTLE—Labor and its prob- 


lems continue to be the prin- 
cipal subjects of discussion and 
worry on the part of industrialists 
in this area. 

Commissioner Albin L. Peterson 
of the U. S. Conciliation Service, 
has been appointed as conciliator 
in the labor negotiations now in 
progress between the Boeing Air- 


craft Co. and Local 751, Aero- 
nautical Mechanics’ Union. This 
appointment follows the 30-day 


notice of intent to strike filed Apr. 





7 by the union. The old contract 
ran until Mar. 16, 1947 and has 
been in effect and is expected to 
remain so until a new agreement 
is reached by negotiation or arbi- 
tration. 

Mr. Peterson has met with com- 
pany representatives and was 
scheduled to meet last week with 
C. L. Bentley, grand lodge repre- 
sentative of the IAM and officials 
of the local union.- These meetings 
were to provide the background in- 
formation on the issues involved 
and will be followed by joint meet- 
ings of all parties concerned. 

Both sides of this negotiation 


. have indicated that a strike will 


probably not ensue and this feel- 
ing is no doubt based on the past 
record since there have been no 
serious strikes and labor difficulties 
here in the past few years. 


Mr. Peterson is also acting as 
conciliator in the negotiations be- 
tween the Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union and the Washing- 
ton Metal Trades. 


Strenuous efforts to avert a walk- 
out of an estimated 30,000 workers 
in more than 100 metal fabricating 
plants are being made with Com- 
missioner Harold R. Conn of the 
USCS meeting with representatives 
of the Machinists Union, Lodge 79, 
and the Washington Metal Trades, 
Inc. representing the employers. 


He will also act as peacemaker in 
talks between employers and six 
American Federation of Labor 
unions, representing metal polish- 
ers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
warehousemen, iron workers and 
welders. The conciliation service 
hasn’t stepped into these disputes 
as yet, since the negotiations have 
been carried on independently be- 
tween the employer and employees. 
Nonetheless, Mr. Conn is familiar- 
izing himself with the issues in- 
volved and is holding meetings with 
the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica and the Northwest Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc. group where a strike is 
still in progress. 

All negotiations are being 
watched very carefully because if 
any of these strikes materialize the 
metal working industry in this area 
will be brought to a standstill. 
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with [OCCO Induction Heating 


N the de-soldering of gas meter panels a large 
mid-western gas company reports the fol- 
lowing improvements with TOCCO Induction 


Heating : 


With former hand method, it was possible 
to clean and de-solder about 10 tops per hour 


(‘‘5-light”’ size meter). Top panels are 7’. x 914”. 


Now 6 times as fast. With a TOCCO 744 KW 


Machine, one man de-solders about 60 panels 
per hour. Cleaning is eliminated. He simply 
places the meter in a fixture and presses TOCCO 
button. Solder melts in about 16 seconds and 
panel drops off. Floor-to-floor speed is about 60 
seconds. Output is 60 per hour . . . 600% as fast 
as former method. Working conditions are better 


because heating is localized in work. 


The TOCCO Engineer will gladly analyze your soldering, brazing 
or heat treating problems for similar improvements. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


FREE ~--: Mail Coupon Today .— 


BULLETIN 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


Dept. A-3, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Send free copy of booklet, 
“INDUCTION HEATING”. 
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ALT LAKE CITY—The bitter 
division in the CIO Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers over alleged Com- 
munist contro] at the top was not 
sweetened any at the 12th annual 
convention of district union No. 2 
(Utah and Nevada) here last week. 
The “righties” took control from 
the outset, although their margin 
of dominance was not large. J. 
Frank Marble, the district presi- 
dent, revived the ideological ruckus 
the day before the convention 
opened by announcing his resigna- 
tion in “protest against Communist 
control of the international.” He 
appointed as his successor another 
“rightest,” George Wilde. 

International officers and repre- 
sentatives sat at the back of the 
convention hall and were “given 
the privilege of speaking” by action 
of the convention. The delegates 
refused to send back to committee 
a report limiting Maurice E. Travis, 
Reid Robinson’s successor as inter- 
national president, to 25 minutes, 
though he was actually given more 
time. 

The convention rejected (by rul- 
ing it out of order) a resolution 
designed to unseat delegates who 
had advocated secession from the 
international; adopted a resolution 
reaffirming in stronger language a 
ban on Communists holding office 
in the district union; and recom- 
mended that local unions establish 
a like policy. This latter action was 
taken in the face of flat declara- 
tions by Mr. Robinson and other 
international union spokesmen that 
it was in violation of the interna- 
tional constitution. 

The union approved establish- 
ment of company-wide councils for 


—— — WEST COAST A 


bargaining purposes for such oper- 
ators as Kennecott, Anaconda, U. S. 
Smelting & Refining. Small unions 
would be grouped in miscellaneous 
council and district unions main- 
tained to coordinate activities. 
Such a council has been function- 
ing for some years in negotiations 
with the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. A Kennecott council was 
recently organized and an Anaconda 
council is in process of organization. 


Chief objectors to the plan are 
the small unions who fear the dis- 
trict union, which has conducted 
area bargaining, will be wiped out 
and that they will be left with 
badly weakened bargaining power. 
Advantage of the council setup, 
from the union standpoint, is that 
it will permit the application of 
pressure to all of a company’s units 
at the same time. 

On the sizzling hot secession is- 
sue, the convention adopted a reso- 
lution deferring action until the 
committee appointed by national 
CIO investigates and reports. A re- 
port would then be sent to each 
local union for whatever action the 
local membership deems advisable. 
Locals would report action, or lack 
of action, to the district union, 
whereupon the district union would 
take whatever action deemed neces- 
sary. 

In effect the question of secession 
would be left to the locals. If most 
of the locals should secede the dis- 
trict union would probably follow 
suit. 


OS ANGELES—Shipbuilding, 
which grew to one of the 
major industries on the West 
Coast during World War II, is mak- 





LONG LOAD: This 65,000-lb 7-unit ac dc motor generator set had to be ship- 
ped assembled to maintain 0.001-in. shaft alignment. Its 33-ft length ex- 
tends beyond the trailer truck which hauled it to the train. General Electric 
shipped it from its Ft. Wayne works for use with a large dragline excavator. 
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ing increasing use of alloy steels. 
In some of the later installations 
high-pressure steam piping and 
feed lines are operated at tempera- 
tures in excess of 750°F and 600 
lb pressure. Carbon-molybdenum 
steels are used extensively in these 
applications. Not only the lines 
themselves, but valves, fittings, 
bolting material, etc., must be of 
alloy materials to stand up in this 
service. Valve trims such as seats, 
stems and discs are often made of 
stainless steel. Feed-pump casings 
are now being made of 18:8 grade 
due to the erosion caused by the 
water. Superheater tubes and head- 
ers operated at 900°F are of low 
carbon, 4 to 6 pct chrome, molyb- 
denum steel. Castings for the tur- 
bines are made of carbon-molyb- 
denum steel, and turbine rotor 
blades are made of stainless steel. 
Tail shafts and couplings on Navy 
vessels operating at 400 rpm utilize 
alloy steel, as do the coupling bolts 
for the main shaft and the joint 
bolts on the high-pressure turbines. 
Other parts such as_ reduction 
gears, where resistance to wear, 
pitting, and fatigue are essential, 
require the use of alloy steel. 

In the transportation field, the 
use of alloy steels is also expanding 
rapidly. The demand of fabricators 
for a stronger steel, to permit the 
use of lighter sections by increase 
of unit stresses has led to the de- 
velopment of the low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels. These steels have a 
minimum yield strength of 50,000 
lb psi., compared with 33,000 Ib 
min. for ASTM—A-7 steel, and five 
to six times greater resistance to 
corrosion. As the ratio for endur- 
ance limit is frequently over 70 pct 
of the tensile strength, a working 
range of 60 to 70 pct may be con- 
sidered the normal expectancy for 
these steels, whereas for the ordi- 
nary structural steels 45 to 55 pct 
is generally used in determining 
the unit working stresses. 

Due to the above properties 
these steels are being widely used 
in the construction of freight and 
passenger cars and other railroad 
equipment, in trolley cars, buses, 
trucks and trailers. 

A new industry, the manufacture 
of fiber containers for milk and 
other dairy products, uses highly 
complex machinery which require 
large quantities of alloy and stain- 
less material, both castings and 
fabricated parts. 
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Pratt & Whitney 26" Geor 
Grinder in operation. 
Equipped with '4 H.P. 
Model HL-2 Gusher Cool- 
ant Pump. 


There’s a... 
\Kent-Owens |-M 


Hand Milling Ma- 
RUTHMAN chine 


COOLANT PUMP 


for every metal cutting operation 


Whatever the size of your metal working equipment or the 
capacity of coolant flow required, there is a Gusher Coolant 
Pump for your exact needs. Manufactured in from |/10 to 
2 H.P. motor size with a capacity of up to 209 gallons-per- 
minute, Gusher Coolant Pumps are famous throughout the 
machine tool industry for their simple sturdy construction and 
dependable performance. 

Your coolant system worries are over when a Ruthman 


Gusher Coolant Pump is installed on your machine. 


Write for Catalog 10-B 


THE RUTHMAN MACHINERY CO. 


1821 READING ROAD CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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e British steel industry 
operating at annual 
rate of 11 million tons 
per year... Coal pro- 
duction on upgrade... 
Additional solid fuel al- 
location to be granted. 









ONDON—The pall that settled 
down over the British steel 
industry due to the national 

fuel shortage and transport disrup- 
tion rests there. With the nation- 
wide fue! allocation for steel at 75 
pet of optimum requirements, the 
industry is limping along at an 
annual rate of about 11 million net 
tons per year, instead of the 15 mil- 
lion ton rate which was planned for 
the year. The government at this 
writing is trying to draw up a bal- 
ance between the reduction of out- 
put in steel and the reduction of 
demand by curtailing production in 
stee] consuming industries. 

Until such a balance can be de- 
termined, no final decision on the 
allocation of coal to steel companies 
is expected. ‘Where are some sec- 
tions of the cabinet which feel that 
today’s 75 pct fuel allocation to steel 
is too high, but the Ministry of 
Supply is probably pressing for a 
slightly higher allocation. 

The'primary decision for the gov- 
ernment to make, however, is to 
determine how far to gamble again 
on future production. It will be 


remembered that the fundamental 
cause of last winter’s sudden fuel 
shortage in Britain was that the 
government planners gambled on a 
mild winter, and lost. 


Fuel stocks 
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were inadequate, and almost every- 
one suffered as a result. When this 
occurred, the government assumed 
a most penitential air, and all par- 
ties agreed that in the future there 
would be no gambling. A cautious 
stockpiling policy was to be fol- 
lowed during this summer which 
would be sufficient for the next win- 
ter, regardless of what might hap- 
pen. 

In the light of today’s reduced 
industrial activity, there are those 
factions which are trying to for- 
get those words of a few weeks ago. 

Despite the experience of the past 
winter, there are people today who 


would assume that coal production 
is to be satisfactory in the next few 
months, and that industry will have 
" sufficient supplies to operate at ca- 


pacity. Those whose ideas are more 
cautious point to the fact that the 
miners will go on a 5-day week at 
the first of next month, and that 
there is no guarantee that produc- 
tion may not go down at that time. 
It is certainly true, however, that 
coal output is going up at the mo- 
ment, and that if the present trend 
is continued the total tonnage. for 
the year will be a heartening in- 
crease, even though it will not be 
sufficient to permit the exports 
which Britain requires. 


OR industry other than steel, 
the outlook is somewhat bright- 
er this week. Due to the upturn 
in coal production, Sir Stafford 
Cripps has announced a general in- 
crease in the solid fuel allocation, 
with 112,000 tons more of coal go- 
ing to industrial users each week. 
As previously reported, those non- 
essential industries were cut during 
the fuel shortage period to 33 pct of 
their normal supplies. The effect 
of this increase will be that non- 
essential industries will receive 50 
pet of their requirements. 
Whatever is left of the additional 
112,000 tons of extra coal each week 
will be used by regional boards in 
the form of supplemental alloca- 
tions to essential users. These ar- 
rangements are in general designed 
to carry British industry over from 
now until June 1. At that time the 
government hopes to have a new 









European Letter mes. 


fuel allocation system ready to de- 
termine how much fuel is to go into 
stockpiles, and how much is to go 
into current production. 

The key dependence on coal sup- 
plies both here in Britain and on 
the Continent underline the regret 
with which the news of the Ameri- 
can coal production stoppage was 
met here. France, Italy, and to a 
lesser extent other Continental 
countries are heavily dependent 
upon American exports. The possi- 
bility of American exports to Bri- 
tain has also excited much comment 
in the newspapers since the fuel 
crisis here. It has been expected 
that any increase over the present 
level of American exports of coal 
would be for shipment to Britain. 

Under these conditions, the stop- 
page in America, merely empha- 
sized the current impression that 
American participation in Europe- 
an affairs is a transitory business, 
not to be depended upon in times 
of difficulty. From the standpoint 
of the steel industry, the blow was 
double-edged. It was hoped that 
exports of coal direct would improve 
the overall fuel situation, and that 
a continued high production rate 
might make it possible too for en- 
larged supplies of semis to be ex- 
ported to England. 


HAVE spent considerable time 

in the past few days trying to 
discover, from the standpoint of the 
steel consumer, just what the de- 
crease in steel output means. It 
is a complicated question, possibly 
because the allocations are on a 
basis that is difficult to understand. 
The steel industry has been trying 
since the first of the year to sell 
the idea that there is no steel short- 
age, and that there will not be one 
for the remainder of the year. On 
the other hand there are many cur- 
rent stories that potential steel con- 
sumers are only getting 25 pct or 
33 pet of their requirements. 

It seems certain that in the case 
of many light engineering indus- 
tries, the allocations are far below 
normal. For heavier industries, it 
seems that they have been doing 
rather better. But to get down to 











@ The trend is strong toward use of carbon for 
blast furnace linings. Why? Just consider the 
valuable advantages of this basically different 
kind of lining material— 


Lasts indefinitely ! 


A properly-installed carbon block lining in a blast 

furnace should last indefinitely. This results from 
the remarkable physical properties of carbon: no melt- 
ing point, low thermal expansion, highly resistant to 
thermal shock, not wet by molten metals, immune to 
metal and slag attack, mechanical strength maintained 
at high temperatures. 


No Salamander! 


Years of experience with carbon linings bears this 
out. Consider what a saving this feature, alone, 
can mean to you. 


Fast, easy to install! 


One carbon block can take the place of from 50 to 

1000 nine-inch firebrick, depending upon the size 
of the block. Overall installation time is thus greatly 
reduced. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The word “National” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Interior of hearth lining looking toward iron notch. 
Blocks may be of any size desired up to 24x30x180 in. 


Economical in long run! 


Operating experience is 
proving that carbon lin- 
ings are definitely more economical 
in the long run...as is evident from WHATEVER 
the features outlined at left. 


YOUR PROBLEM 


Get more details: — CONSIDER 


: CARBON OR 
Engineers at National Carbon Com- 


pany, Inc., will be glad to supply you GRAPHITE 
with full available information on all 

phases of installing a carbon lining. 

Write today to Dept. IA. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
UCC! Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 


Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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a truly enlightening quantitative 
analysis of the relative need and al- 
locations in each line is virtually 
impossible. One reason that the 
government is having so much 
trouble in allocating steel is that 
the system of presenting require- 
ments is so complicated. 

At present, several government 
departments, the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, the Board of Trade, the Min- 
istry of Works, the Ministry of 
Transport, and others, all present 
their “needs.” From the stand- 
point of the Cabinet secretariat, 
which is the final authority, no one 
knows exactly where the steel goes, 
except to these general governmen- 
tal departments. I thought at one 
stage of the game that it would be 
fairly simple to canvass each de- 
partment, and find out what their 
various requirements were. 


HOPED thus to get a general 

steel consumption table. I dis- 
covered, however, that the compli- 
cations were almost eternal. The 
Ministry of Agriculture only has a 
general idea of the requirements 
for agriculture. The Ministry of 
Health, which is nominally respon- 
sible for the government’s big hous- 
ing program, only has a_ small 


Summary of United Kingdom Steel Statistics 


portion of the steel housing re- 
sponsibility. The Board of Trade 
has a general responsibility over 
the entire export program, and a 
specific responsibility over particu- 
lar industries. The Ministry of 
Supply has a general responsibility 
for the engineering industry, but 
does not authorize all the steel re- 
quired. 

In short, the administrative pat- 
tern is so complicated that the over- 
all application of reductions is a 
very difficult one. When it becomes 
necessary to cut steel consumption 
by 25 pct, the figures from each 
of the departments must be util- 
ized. No one knows for sure that 
when two different departments 
describe a need as “absolutely es- 
sential” that the relative urgency 
is anywhere near the same. 

It seems obvious that some sys- 
tem of interdepartmental super- 
vision of steel priorities require- 
ments is indicated. The problem 
is much deeper. The new urgent 
steel priorities (they were estab- 
lished as THE IRON AGE predicted, 
Apr 10, p. 104) cannot be applied 
alone. There is no merit in estab- 
lishing steel priorities for an indus- 
try which needs timber—also criti- 
cally short in Britain—as well, un- 


Source: British Iron & Steel Federation 


less priority for the supply of tim- 
ber can be also arranged. 


Although a new central planning 
authority is being set up, it has not 
yet been made clear that there will 
be a central review of steel require- 
ments reducing departmental re- 
quirements to a common denomi- 
nator, and then coordinating steel 
demands with the priorities with 
all other materials which are in 
short supply. At the moment it is 
being conducted largely on the 
basis of a wholesale lobbying exer- 
cise. Whichever governmental de- 
partment can do the most efficient 
job of selling the Cabinet on their 
personal needs, gets the most steel. 


Thus late last year the automo- 
tive industry felt that it was being 
imposed upon. Now, due to the 
overall shortage of light plates 
which I have mentioned before, the 
shipbuilding industry is getting 
the full brunt of the shortage. Lat- 
est reports are that the shortage 
will result in a 30 pct cut for the 
shipbuilding trade. There are mix- 
ed opinions on the result of this 
cut. Some yards are being con- 
trolled by the steel picture, while 
others are more concerned about 
the labor supply than they are about 
steel. 


STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP 


IRON ORE 


Steel Production 
Stock (1) (2) 


Imperted Ore 
Consumption 


All Figures 
Thousands of 
Net Tons 


Finished | 
Deliveries | 


Ingots and 


Steelmaking 
Castings 


Consumption 


Home 
Production 





1944 Total 
1945 Total 
1946 Total 
1946 January....... 


13599.0 
13237.8 
13958 .0 


1025.0 
1107.5 
1145.5 
1129.4 
1466.0 
1074.3 
1012.9 
1265.0 
1068.4 
1424.1 
1181.3 
1058.6 


1163.8 


11502.4 
9992.3 


2431.5 
1885.9 
1332.4 


1370.9 
1341.5 
1314.7 
1265.1 
1283.6 
1266.3 
1299.8 
1342.7 
1329.2 
1236.3 
1196.7 
1170.7* 


1195.6 


8252.6 
8065.9 
8562.6 
754.8 
657.2 


695.2 
682.7 


2725.6 
4494.7 
6718.2 


541.5 
445.5 


17332 .2 
15870.4 
13661 .2 

1373.6 


1147.3 
1148.6 
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(1) Held by producers and in British Iron & Steel Corp. stockyards at the ee of the yours and months shown. 
ion qualities, including ferroalloys. 
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HARPER 
fastening 


“MIRACLE” DRUG TOUGH ON METAL 


| 
| 


MONEL OR 
STAINLESS RIVETS? 


Monel rivets are used to fasten the 
stainless steel plates in a cylindrical com- 
mercial laundry washer because they 
have desirable strength and resistance 


to corrosion from the alkaline soap and 
bleaching agents. At the same time they 
are easier to work, in this case, than 
stainless steel rivets which normally would 
have been specified for the job. Problems 
like these are a Harper specialty. 


BRONZE BOLTS 
REDUCE REPAIRS 


Water system pipe lines present a con- 
stant maintenance problem in most cities. 
Iron pipe corrosion, temperature changes, 
vegetable growths and many other stresses 
and strains cause 
leaks which must 
be plugged quick- 
ly and efficiently. 

One widely 
used repair de- 
vice, consisting in 
part of pipe sec- 
tions and sleeves, 
is held in place by 
Harper bronze 
bolts which pro- 
vide strength, rust 
and corrosion re- 
sistance, ready re- 
movability and re- 
usability atlow cost. 


The production of Streptomycin 
puts severe test on metal con- 
tainers and equipment. 


To produce only a few hundred 
pounds of finished Streptomycin 
—a successor to pencillin in many 
uses—requires processing thous- 
ands of tons of raw material and 
millions of gallons of water. Var- 
ious corrosive broths and liquors 
must be continuously filtered thru 
specially designed filters . . . some 
built of stainless steel, some of rub- 
ber protected carbon steel and 
others of Inconel. One leading 
manufacturer ‘of all such filters 
uses Harper Non-Ferrous and 
Stainless Steel fastenings for cor- 
rosion resistance and strength. 


gs 


~ 


Write for summarized catalog listing many 
of the 5200 different types and sizes of 
Everlasting Fastenings carried in stock. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2607 FLETCHER STREET 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices—New York City, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Dallas. 


PONT 


HARPER SPECIALIZES IN EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
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© R. H. Daisley has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and director of 
manufacturing, and H. J. McGinn 
has been named vice-president 
and director of sales of Eaton 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Richard Ing- 
lis was elected vice-president and 
general counsel for the company. 
Mr. Daisley has been manager of 
Wilcox-Rich Div. with offices in 
Detroit since 1936, and became a 
director of the company in 1941. 
He will make his headquarters at 
Cleveland. Mr. McGinn joined the 
firm in 1913 and has been general 
manager of the company’s Reli- 
ance Div. Mr. Inglis has been as- 
sociated with the Eaton Mfg. Co. 
since 1922. 


® Charles H. Cecil has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the 
Pittsburgh district, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. He succeeds James F. 
Kratzer, who has headed the Beth- 
lehem sales organization at Pitts- 
burgh since 1928, and who is now 
retiring. Mr. Cecil has been with 
Bethlehem Steel since 1926. He 
was made manager of sales at St. 
Louis in 1944. Mr. Kratzer was 
first employed by Bethlehem in 
1912. 


° A. R. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed manager of John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co.’s Seattle branch. 
He joined the Roebling Co. in 1936 
as a salesman in the Portland 
branch. 


* William C. Yarborough has 
been placed in charge of alumi- 
num sales for the Reynolds Metals 
Co. in the Little Rock, Ark. area. 
Prior to the war he served as sec- 
retary to former Gov. Homer M. 
Adkins and as secretary to former 
Sen. Hattie W. Caraway. 


¢ E. Halsey Brister has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co., West- 
boro, Mass., to succeed the late 
Arthur G. Green. Mr. Brister has 
been associated with the Bay State 
organization since 1944 acting in 
the capacity of quality control 
manager. 


¢ James F. Dailey has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing 
agent of National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He joined National Tube 
in 1942. He was office manager of 
the purchasing department and 
also handled special purchasing 
assignments during the war for 
the company’s tubing specialties 
division. 
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PERSONALS 


® David D. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, 
Portsmouth Steel Corp., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Formerly connected 
with Republic Steel Corp.’s plant 
at Youngstown, for the past 4 
years as chief industrial engineer, 
Mr. Cooper’s new duties will be 
primarily of an advisory and ana- 
lytical nature. 


¢ H. M. Hammond, former general 
sales manager, and P. S. Dickey. 
former chief engineer, have been 
elected vice-presidents of Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland. 





JEROME A. RATERMAN, president, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. 





© Wendell E. Whipp, president of 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, since 1931, has been 
elected chairman of the board, and 
Jerome A. Raterman, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been 
made president. As board chair- 
man, Mr. Whipp succeeds F. P. 
Thedieck who died in January. 
Mr. Whipp joined Monarch in-1912 
as general manager. Mr. Rater- 
man came to the company in 1917. 


¢ R. R. Donaldson, acting chief 
engineer of Hagan Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, since the retirement of 
T. A. Peebles, has been appointed 
chief engineer. Mr. Donaldson has 
been an important member of the 
Hagan engineering staff since 
1918. 


° J. Hart Reece has been appoint- 
ed chief metallurgist of the Min- 
nequa plant of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. at Pueblo, Col. John 
R. Zadra has been appointed as- 
sistant chief metallurgist of the 
Minnequa plant and William Car- 
penter, process control metallur- 
gist. 


¢ J.S. Hawley has been appointed 
works manager of the Oakland 
and South San Francisco plants of 
the California Wire Cloth Corp., 
west coast subsidiary of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. Mr. Haw- 
ley started his industrial experi- 
ence in 1928 as an industrial engi- 
neer for Armour & Co. He moved 
to the West Coast in 1930 where 
he was employed by W. P. Fuller 
& Co., as industrial engineer and 
assistant to the plant manager. In 
1934 he moved to the California 
Cotton Mills at Oakland where he 
served in several managerial ca- 
pacities and left there to become 
superintendent of the Oakland 
fabricating plant of the California 
Wire Cloth Corp. 


® Walter P. Berg has been elected 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors of Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He came to Dravo in 
1923 as an assistant engineer and 
was active in engineering ana 
sales work until 1938 when he be- 
came manager of the power de- 
partment of the corporation’s ma- 
chinery division. In 1946 Mr. Berg 
was appointed general manager 
of the machinery division, in 
which capacity he continues in 
addition to his new duties. 


© R. S. Poister, vice-president of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York, has been elected 
to a 3-year term as director. Re- 
elected to 3-year terms as direc- 
tors were William P. Snyder, Jr., 
chairman; R. E. Christie, execu- 
tive vice-president; and H. L. Gel- 
linger, vice-president. 


* C. D. Clawson, vice-president in 
charge of sales and research of 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
has been named to the board of 
directors. Others named are: F. S. 
Markert, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing; W. B. Lawson, 
president, treasurer, and a direc- 
tor of Ferro Chemical Corp., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary; and G. 
W. Wallace, comptroller and as- 
sistant secretary, Ferro Ename: 
Corp. 
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* Vere B. Browne has been 
named research consultant to 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. Lloyd R. Coop- 
er, acting director of Heppenstall 
research, has been placed in com- 
plete charge of the management 
of the company’s newly opened re- 
search laboratory and will direct 
the Heppenstall research program. 
Mr. Browne, who became an hon- 
orary vice-president when he re- 
tired in January as vice-president 
and technical director of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, continues as research con- 
sultant of Allegheny Ludlum. 


® Earle E. Ellwood has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager in 
charge of the St. Louis district, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
succeeding H. H. Richardson, who 
has retired. 


® Herman L. Moekle, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance of the 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
has resigned. He joined Ford in 
1913 and worked in the accounting 
department at Pittsburgh and 
various branches until 1918 when 
he was transferred to Dearborn. 
He became auditor in 1927 and in 
1941 was named assistant secre- 
tary. He was named director in 
1945 and a vice-president in 1946. 


© James Gerity, Jr. has bee. 
elected general manager and chief 
executive officer of Gerity-Michi- 
gan Die Casting Co. He is also 
chairman of the board. Charles 
Shanks, formerly vice-president 
in charge of the Adrian Div., has 
been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general man- 
ager. William Steueve has been 
appointed general comptroller. 


© Frederick W. MclIntyre, Jr., 
with the company several years 
and a vice-president since April 
1946; and Charles H. Carswell, 


general manager of Universai 
Winding Machine Co., Providence, 
have been made directors of Reed- 
Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Carswell was treasurer of the 
Worcester company in 1932 when 
he went to Providence. 


® Richard A. Puryear, Jr., for- 
merly general manager of the Ala- 
bama Gas Co., Birmingham, has 
been elected a vice-president of 
the company. 


C. C. CHAMBERLAIN, vice-president, 
Jenkins Bros. 


¢ C. C. Chamberlain, general sales 
manager of Jenkins Bros., New 
York, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. He 
joined the company in 1929 start- 
ing as an assistant in the adver- 
tising department, was appointed 
advertising manager in 1932, and 
advanced to publicity manager in 
1940. He was named general sales 
manager in 1942. Mr. Chamberlain 
recently was elected to the board 


.of directors of the company. 


® Walter J. Kohler, Jr. has beez: 
elected president of the Vollrath 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and has re- 
signed his position as secretary of 
the Kohler Co. Other officers 
elected were John M. Detling, 
chairman of the board and trea- 
surer; Jean C. Vollrath, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert P. Vollrath, secre- 
tary, and Harold E. Schroeder, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 


® Elmer Schneider has _ been 
elected to a newly created posi- 
tion, vice-president and director 
of engineering of Wheelco Instru- 
ments Co., Chicago. Joseph A. 
Reinhardt will become plant man- 
ager and assume responsibility for 
all manufacturing operations. Mr. 
Reinhardt comes to Wheelco with 
a background of 25 years experi- 
ence in production and engineer- 
ing work with such firms as West- 
clox Div. of General Time Instru- 
ments Corp., Elgin National Watch 
Co. and the Dole Valve Co. 


e D. K. MacLean has been ap- 
pointed export manager for all 
lines of machinery manufactured 
by Farrel-Birmingham Co.’s four 
plants. He will make his head- 
quarters at the main office at An- 
sonia, Conn., and will also con- 
tinue his duties as manager of the 
sugar mill machinery sales depart- 
ment, a position he has held since 
1929. 


® William H. Milton, Jr., formerly 
assistant general manager of the 
General Electric Co.’s chemical de- 
partment, has been elected a com- 
mercial vice-president. Mr. Milton 
will have responsibility for cus- 
tomer relations in the District of 
Columbia, with headquarters in 
Washington. Ray W. Turnbull has 
also been elected a commercial 
vice-president, and in order to be 
available for this position has re- 
signed as president of Hotpoint, 
Inc. On Sept. 1, Mr. Turnbull, 
with headquarters in San Francis- 
co, will assume responsibility for 
customer relations in an area 
which includes California, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, and Hawaii, 
and parts of Idaho and Wyoming. 
In the meantime, his headquarters 
will be in New York. Raymond 
M. Alvord, now commercial vice- 
president in San Francisco, wil! 
relinquish his post to Mr. Turn- 
bull Sept. 1, and on Sept. 30 will 
retire after 43 years’ service with 
the company. 


® Harrison C. Bristoll, general 
manager of the steel strapping di- 
vision of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., has been elected 
vice-president of the company. 


® Robert Beyer, formerly with 
Ernst & Ernst, has been elected a 
vice-president of Cleaver-Brooks 
Co., Milwaukee. 


® Thomas B. Shull, formerly on 
the advisory staff of the Ordnance 
Technical Div., U. S. Forces Euro- 
pean Theater, has joined the Jel- 
rus Co., Inc. of New York as sales 
engineer in their industrial pre- 
cision casting machinery division. 


* Ralph E. Brierly, formerly New 
England representative for the 
Excello Corp., has become affili- 
ated with the H. Leach Machinerv 
Co., Providence. Mr. Brierly is in 
charge of sales for the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut district, 
which he has been covering for 
the past 5 years. 
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* C. Grindrod has joined the Dole 
Valve Co., Chicago, as plant man- 
ager. He was for the past several 
years connected with Bowser, Inc., 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., as assistant 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, and with Joseph Weiden- 
hoff, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Bowser, as plants man- 
ager. 


® Joseph J. La Hodny has been 
elected to the offices of president 
and director of the Standard Mir- 
ror Co., Buffalo, to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by the death of the 
late William La Hodny. Joseph J. 
La Hodny was active many years 
as sales manager of the Standard 
Mirror Co. 


e A. D. Robertson, formerly as- 
sistant manager of sales and en- 
gineering of the electrical section 
at the Norwood, Ohio works of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has 
been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Tampa, Fla. district office, 
succeeding the late Berrien Moore. 
Mr. Robertson joined Allis-Chal- 
mers in 1938. He was named to 
his Norwood post in 1944. Arthur 
D. Brown, formerly manager of 
the Los Angeles Allis-Chalmers 
district office, has been named 
manager of the company’s Wash- 
ington office. R. N. Landreth, who 
has been acting manager of the 
Washington office, will now devote 
full time to his special duties as 
assistant to W. C. Johnson, vice- 
president of Allis-Chalmers’ gen- 
eral machinery division. 


® Edgar F. Schaefer has been 
elected president of the Gardner- 
Denver Co., Quincy, IIl., to suc- 
ceed H. G. Myers, who became 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Schaefer was for- 
merly executive vice-president of 
the company. 


® William A. Ross, president since 
1939 of the Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, west coast sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., died 
of a heart attack Apr. 19. 


© Howard M. Fearon of the engi- 
neering division, sales depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, New York, died sud- 
denly on Mar. 27. 
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W. E. STEINWEDELL, whose elec- 
tion as chairman of the board, Gas 
Machinery Co., was announced in 
the Apr. 17 issue. 


e S. C. Starnaman has been ap- 
pointed chief inspector of the 
Oldsmobile Div. of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. He has been 
with the division since 1930. 


® Stanley L. Bateman has been 
appointed credit manager of Hor- 
ace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bateman has been with the 
company for 19 years and has 
served in various capacities with 
the company, chiefly in sales work. 


© Melvin E. Iten has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager 
and Harold T. Hale assumes the 
duties of passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Monsanto’ Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Iten, employed 
by Monsanto since 1944, was for- 
merly associated with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco R.R. Mr. Hale 
was city passenger agent at St. 
Louis for the C&O R.R. prior to 
his Monsanto appointment. 








* John K. McDonough has been 
appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent and James H. Dray, director 
of purchases for Colonial Radio 
Corp., Buffalo, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Mr. McDonough 
will assist in the direction and co- 
ordination of planning and sched- 
uling for customers, the engineer- 
ing division, and the production 
control and purchasing depart- 
ments. He joined the Colonial 
staff in 1942. Mr. Dray joined the 
staff of Sylvania Electric at 
Ipswich, Mass. in 1942, where he 
served as purchasing agent for 
wartime proximity fuze produc- 
tion and as manager of purchas- 
ing and assistant to the general 
manager of Sylvania’s fixture di- 
vision. 


* Walter T. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed New York district sales 
manager for the Columbia Chemi- 
cal Div. of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. He joined the firm’s research 
department at the Barberton, 
Ohio plant during 1930 and has 
been associated with the chemical 
division since then. Following 
several years’ service in plant 
production and technical service 
departments, he was manager of 
the Chicago district sales office 
for 3 years. His headquarters will 
be in New York. 


© F. W. Toone, formerly with the 
War Assets Administration, has 
been employed in the Birmingham 
office of Philip W. Frieder Div., 
Luria Steel & Trading Corp. 


© Edwin E. Van Cleave has been 
appointed sales engineer for the 
railway equipment _ division, 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio. Mr. Van Cleave 
will handle Armweld railroad 
equipment applications in the Chi- 
cago district. 





.. OBITUARY... 


® Rogers A. Fiske, of the Bryant 
Machinery & Engineering Co., 
Chicago, died Apr. 16. 


® Dr. Herbert F.- Whalen, group 
leader of lacquer research at 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Merri- 
mac Div., Everett, Mass., died un- 
expectedly on Apr. 9. 









e E. L. Berry, 52, vice-president 


in charge of production, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, died from a 
heart attack Apr. 3. Mr. Berry be- 
gan his Link-Belt career in 1914 
as a machinist at the company’s 
Pershing Road plant in Chicago. 


© John T. Carroll, 55, manager of 
the Buffalo branch of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, died Apr. 11. 
He had been with the company 
for 35 years. 


"It makes 
my job 
a lot 
easier!” 


Yes, modern Fairbanks-Morse 
Scales win the approval of 
labor as well as of manage- 
ment... do their part to help 
keep workers contented. 


How? By weighing with 
less human effort—saving 
men’s energy. 


By reading themselves at 
the touch of a button, and by 
printing accurate, always- 
legible weight records auto- 
matically. 


By providing reliable 
weight or weigh-counting 
records of production as a 
confidence-inspiring basis for 
piecework payments. 


It is quite possible that you, 
too, might benefit from these 
and the many other advantages 
of modernscales. A Fairbanks- 
Morse engineer will gladly 
help you investigate the pos- 
sibilities. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators 
Motors + Pumps - Scales - Magnetos - Stokers 
Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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INDUCTION HEATING 
Sir: 


In Newsfront of the Feb. 20 issue a 
paragraph described a new principle 
in induction heating whereby parts 
may be held at temperatures for pre- 
determined periods of time. This is 
the solution to a problem which is 
confronting us at the present time. 
As the article made no reference to a 
manufacturer, we are writing you to 
obtain this information. 

F. GILLIG 
Cornell Acronautical Laboratory 
Buffalo 
@ Newsfront introduced the Trigatron which 
is manufactured by Gordon Electronics, Inc., 
224 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22. The unit is 
unusual in that it uses a gaseous tube in- 
stead of spark gap or vacuum tube for 60 
cycle energy conversion into radio frequen- 
cies. Further, the use of this type tube per- 
mits constant output at the work coil, and 
the machine design embodies stepless power 
control.—Ed. 


TRUCK ASSEMBLY CONTROL 
Sir: 


Can you tell me the name of the 
manufacturer of the TelAutograph 
referred to in your Feb. 6 Assembly 
Line, relating to Ford’s new truck 
line at Highland Park? 


FRED G. HOBBS 


Production Engineer 
Delco Products 
Dayton 


@ TelAutograph is manufactured by the 


TelAutograph Corp., 16 W. 6lst St., New 
York 23.—Ed. 


a 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE 
Sir: 

Several weeks ago you published an 
article prepared, I believe, by some 
business procedure men _ connected 
with RCA ... This article described 
a system for handling technical in- 
formation, bulletins, standards pro- 
cedures, etc. . . . Could you locate a 
copy of the article for me? 

R. C. BEAM 

Manager 

Welded Pipe Sales 
Armco Drainage ¢ Metal Products, Inc. 
Middletown, Ohio 
@ “Standard Systems—Vital Aid to Man- 
agement" by T. A. McMullen and J. H. 
Quick of RCA, which appeared in the Dec. 
26 issue, is the article we believe you are 
seeking. Tear sheets are being sent.—Ed. 





GRAINAL TREATMENT 
Sir: 

Reading the article entitled “Inten- 
sifying of NE 9440 Steel” in the July 
1, 1943 issue, about the effect of the 
addition of Grainal on NE 9440 steel, 
it occurs to us that there being three 
kinds of grainal alloys on the market, 
it would be desirable to have a more 
precise knowledge before starting any 
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Dear Editor: 


practical application of the process 
.. . We would be much obliged if you 
could tell us which alloy is referred 
to in the article. 


PIERRE CHAUMELLE 

Manager 

Centre de Documentation 

Siderurgique 

Paris 

@ Vanadium Corp. of America informs us 

that in the process described in the article, 

Grainal No. 79 was used.—Ed. 


ee 


LITHOGRAPHING EQUIPMENT 
Sir: 

Can you furnish us with a list of 
manufacturers of machinery for 
lithographing painted designs on 
sheet steel; also names of companies 
who do this on contract basis? 


SAMUEL G. THOMSON, JR. 

President 

Thomson Equipment Corp. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

@ Lists of manufacturers of lithographing 

equipment and names of companies doing 

this type of work on a contract basis are 

being forwarded.—Ed. 


cere emai 


METALLURGICAL MICROSCOPE 
Sir: 

Please send me tear sheets of “The 
Metallurgical Microscope—Its Range 
and Use” which appears in the Feb. 
27 issue. Also, “Determination of 
Austenite Grain Size in Cast Steel” 
from the Mar. 13 issue. 


K. G. PRESSER 


Chief Metallurgist 
National Supply Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 





THE SIX AGES 
Sir: 
1. Bone Age 
2. Stone Age 
3. Bronze Age 
4, Iron Age 
5. Short Age 


We are now entering the 
6. Garb Age 
PAUL LEO 


Precision Mechanical Laboratory 
New York 





SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your furnish- 
ing us with 12 copies of the cartoon on 
p. 97 of the Mar. 20 issue, “The Shape 
of Things to Come.” 


GEO. T. WHITE 
Geo. T. White Co. 


Walkerville, Ontario 





GRAY IRON STRENGTH 
Sir: 

We read with considerable in- 
terest the article on p. 53 of the 
Feb. 20 issue, entitled “British Re- 
port Method of Doubling Gray Iron 
Strength.” This method, it is stated, 
has been developed by the British 
Cast Iron Research Assn. Would 






you be able to help us procure further 
details regarding this process, or in- 
formation concerning its progress or 
estimated date of release? Perhaps 
you could place us in contact with 
the British group. 


JOHN H. SCHMID 
Vice President, Engineering 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


@ Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to British Cast Iron Research 
Assn., Alvechurch, Birmingham, England. All 
the information available at present was in- 
cluded in the article.—Ed. 










ee 


LAPPING MACHINE 
Sir: 

We are interested in the roller lap- 
ping machine manufactured by the 
Spitfire Tools, Inc., as described in the 
Jan. 31, 1946 issue, p. 43. Can you sup- 
ply us the address of this company? 

P. M. STEELE 













Steele’s Cycle Shop 

Lima, Ohio 

@ Spitfire Tools, Inc., is located at 2935 
North Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41.—Ed. 














ITALIAN PIG IRON 
Sir: 

We have read the very interesting 
and highly informative article, “Italy 
Plans to Double Pig Iron Production 
in 1947,” written by your European 
editor, and which appeared in the Jan. 
9 issue. We are desirous of obtaining 
permission to reprint the article and 
the tables of statistics contained 
therein, in our monthly publication 
Trade With Italy. It is understood 
that credit will be given to THE IRON 
AGE... 































JOSEPH JORDAN 
Editor 

















American Chamber of Commerce 
for Trade with Italy, Inc. 
New York 














@ Permission to reprint the article is 
granted.—Ed. 














SENDZIMIR MILL 
Sir: 

We should be pleased to receive at 
your earliest convenience the address 
of the manufacturers of the Sendzimir 
precision cold strip mills described on 
p. 49 of the Jan. 16 issue. 


VISSERIES ¢ TREFILERIES 
REUNIES 





































Haren, Belgium 





@ T. Sendzimir, the inventor-of the mill, can 
be reached at the Armzen Corp., 703 Curtis 
St., Middletown, Ohio.—Ed. 














COST SAVING PLAN 
Sir: 

Kindly mail us a copy of the article, 
“Bundy’s Cost Saving Plan Adds to 
Employee Base Pay,” which appeared 
in the Oct. 31 issue and was mentioned 
in the Feb. 13 issue, p. 134, in the news 
item, “Bundy Workers Profiting by 
Participating Cost Savings Plan.” 


ELMER F. SEMMLER 
Works Manager 
Francis Equipment Corp. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
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N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is synonymous with sAE 950 at its best. It is 
recommended by a long record of successful applications which involve 
severe forming operations, severe service conditions. When specifica- 
tions call for sAE 950, get the full benefits of N-A-xX HIGH-TENSILE’S 
proved properties: 1) High strength. 2) Finer grain structure. 3) Good 
formability. 4) Excellent weldability. 5) High fatigue-resistance. 
6) Great impact toughness. 7) High corrosion-resistance. N-A-X HIGH- 
WT dail ae TENSILE has all seven—keeps all seven. 


Tp GREAT LAKES STEEL 
) NAX 

So N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION e DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 

UNIT -OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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HE steel scrap market this week broke sharply 
in practically all consuming centers in the coun- 
try. At Pittsburgh, the major steel center, 
heavy melting steel scrap prices took one of the big- 
gest nosedives in history. Quotations there early this 
week dropped an average of $5.25 a ton. At Philadel- 
phia heavy melting grades were down $3 a ton. Other 
declines were: Buffalo, $4 a ton; Birmingham, $3 a 
ton; New York and Boston, $2.50; Cleveland and 
Youngstown, $2, and Detroit, $1 a ton. Average prices 
were off 50¢ a ton at Chicago but a greater reaction is 
expected there next week. 


THE IRON AGE scrap composite price, which in- 
cludes the averages of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Chicago heavy melting quotations, declined this week 
to $31.83 a gross ton, a drop of $2.92 from last week’s 
figure of $34.75. The price this week is down $7.84 a 
ton from the all-time-high reached in the middle of 
March when the composite was $39.67. The comple- 
tion of old high priced orders and a general reaction 
from the ridiculously high quotations of a month ago 
were the major reasons for the decline. Some sources 
saw this scrap price drop as an indication of a more 
normal] steel market in the months to come. 


IGNIFICANT trends in the U. S. Steel-United 

Steelworkers wage contract, which will be ac- 
cepted by other steel companies, included: Emphasis 
by Mr. Murray on the 2-year time limit; accent on 
the various social features of the agreement; the 
fact that the contract was retroactive to Apr. 1 in- 
stead of Feb. 15, the date when the original contract 
expired; and finally the brushing off by the union 
of the whole portal-to-portal question except where 
an individual wants to keep it alive. 


Both the union and the company have estimated 
the cost of the new wage agreement, but its actual 
effect on steel earnings will not be known for a few 
months at least. It appears that the cost will be so 
great that any chance of base price cuts in the steel 
industry can be termed no more than a mere possi- 
bility. But there is every indication that U. S. Steel 
Corp. is banking heavily on greater employee morale 
and efficiency to prevent the necessity for any up- 
ward change in current steel prices. 


Steel processors who in years gone by have more 
or less had to accept the big steel wage contract 
pattern are going to find the new contract tough 
going. Already there are deep rumblings as to their 
inability to pay such a wage bill. However, it is 
expected that the broad outlines of the U. S. Steel 
contract will be adhered to and that local issues will 
be worked out with the union. 


XCEPT for the possibility of labor trouble in the 
coal mines on July 1, the steel industry is now 
able to concentrate its full attention on steel produc- 
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Industrial News Summary... 


¢ Scrap Prices Take Big Nosedive 
¢ Deepest Cut Made at Pittsburgh 


¢ Peace in Steel Seen for 2 Years 
























tion. ‘This week the steel ingot rate is up one-half a 
point to 95 pet of rated capacity. This rate may be 
bettered by at least a point next week. Scrap supplies 
are easier, pig iron production is increasing and em- 
ployee productivity is expected to increase as a result 
of wage agreements. 

Steel firms have already made considerable head- 
way in reducing unwieldy backlogs. Most steel pro- 
ducers broke all previous peacetime production records 
in the first quarter of this year and the same trend 
continued into April. Allotments to steel consumers 
now being mailed indicate a slightly easier steel situa- 
tion over the next several months. Some sales people 
believe that deliveries on bars, plates, structurals and 
even some wire products will be definitely easier going 
into the third quarter. The sheet supply, however, 
showed no signs of improvement this week. 

Large users of hot-rolled sheets may be forced 
to shift to cold-rolled sheets if they are to maintain 
high production. The increased emphasis on cold- 
rolled sheet output has cut down the available supply 
of hot-rolled sheets. One large fabricator of auto- 
mobile frames was considering this week a switch 
to cold-rolled material by the fourth quarter if the 
supply picture on hot-rolled sheets does not change. 

A leading steel producer has taken a poll of 
general contractors and has found that 53 pct feel 
that construction prices have reached the high point 
and from here on will decline. Straws in the wind 
indicate a slowing up in consumer demand for some 
manufactured products. On top of these signs are 
the moves of many steel companies to solicit new 
business on some carbon steel rounds and for alloy 
steel products. 


























ALES officials this week were pointing out that 

some confusion may have arisen over talk about 
a recession in the steel industry. Most sales research 
men do not look for a severe setback this year but 
would not be surprised to see steel shipments and 
operations at lower levels by the end of this year. 
There is no thinking this week of a deep cut in the 
steel ingot rate although it is believed that it may 
not remain at peak levels during the last quarter of 
1947. 

Major worry of some steel sales officials is the pos- 
sibility of competitive price cutting on some products 
by the end of this year or early in 1948. The excep- 
tionally high cost of the new wage agreement, how- 
ever, May prevent any widescale and unusually deep 
price declines such as occurred in 1938. But many 
officials have their fingers crossed. 

Steel order volume this week showed little change 
from a week ago, but the volume of orders placed so 
far this month has been behind the comparable period 
a month ago. Most steel firms continue to keep pro- 
duction as high as possible on those items which have 
the greatest return pricewise. 
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© GOOD BYE —Virtually all members of Industry Ad- 
visory Committees which have assisted CPA for the past 
year and a half have been released from further government 
service. Committees which will remain subject to call by 
CPA or which may themselves request meetings with Gov- 
ernment officials are: Tin and Tin Products, Antimony, 
Rubber, Cinchona Bark and Alkaloids, Streptomycin, and 
Cordage and Cordage Fibers. In addition, some 75 com- 
mittees in the building materials field will remain operative 
and on call by the housing expediter. 


® WIRE EXTRAS SLASHED — Revisions in extra 
charges on hot rolled wire rods, welded wire fabrics, and 
certain types of manufacturers’ wires, which in the aggregate 
result in price reductions, were made by the American Steel 
& Wire Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. 


© EXPORT TRENDS—Although overall domestic exports 
registered a gain in February of 3.5 pct over January says 
the Bureau of the Census, total U. S. domestic exports 
were $1,134,000,000 for February; finished products were 
$675 million, double the amount in February 1946 and semi- 
manufactures $115 million. Total exports of iron and steel 
semi-manufacturers dropped from $30 million to $28 million 
but plate and sheet shipments increased from $9.9 million 
to $11.4 million, the only type to register a gain. All types 
of machinery decreased in shipment value and steel mill 
manufactures dropped by $3 million to $24.2 million. Ex- 
ports of new automobiles decreased from 19,422 in January 
to 18,840 in February but the foreign shipment of trucks 
and busses rose from 19,738 to 21,630. 


© TC&I TO BUILD—Application of the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Co. of Birmingham to build additional facilities esti- 
mated to cost in the neighborhood of $1,687,000 has been 
approved by the Office of the Housing Expediter. The 
projected plant expansion is needed by TC&I in order to 
increase its production facilities for’ black and galvanized 
sheets which are deemed critical materials and in short 
supply. 
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© ANOTHER STEEL STUDY?—Should a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the copper industry, based on 
FTC’s recent copper report, be approved by Congress, the 
steel industry may find itself the object of a similar resolu- 
tion. The resolution relating to copper is bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee, where certain members are trying 
to sidetrack it. Coincidentally, Congressional moves in this 
direction parallel the FTC study of basic industries. 


© CONSTRUCTION APPROVALS — Nonhousing con- 
struction approved during the 12-week period from Jan. 10 
to Apr. 3 totaled $566 million for a weekly average of $47 
million as against a weekly permissible average of $50 mil- 
lion, the Office of the Housing Expediter reports. During 
the last week of that period, 2233 applications were approved 
for a total of $57,877,000, while 1053 applications were denied 
for a total of $22,823,000. From Mar. 26, when the construc- 
tion authorization order (VHP-1) went into effect, to Apr. 3, 
93,373 applications were approved for a total of $3,076,365,000 
while 60,646 applications were denied for a total of 
$2,194,530,000. 


® BRITISH STEEL OUTPUT—Steel production in 
March 1947 totaled 950,000 tons compared with 1,107,000 
tons for the same month last year, and pig iron 597,000 tons 
against 714,000 tons last year. Production for the first quar- 
ter of this year of 3,144,000 tons of ingots is probably the 
key to output for the entire year. The first and last periods 
are usually highest in the British industry. 


® STAINLESS PLATES—With the installation of new 
pickling tanks and other auxiliary equipment, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. can now produce at its 160-in. mill at 
Homestead stainless plates up to 132 in. in width and 450 
in. long. The lightest thickness is 3/16th in. and at this 
gage the width is limited to 100 in. and the length 360 in. 
The company is further exploring the possibility of exceed- 
ing the published limitations and expects to soon be able to 
increase the number of sizes available. The plates are being 
used in tank cars and heavy equipment and can be rolled 
from most popular types of stainless. 
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YOUNG won: 


Young fron Works, Seattle, manufactures “Little Items with 
Big Responsibilities” —logging tools, blocks, and “Silver 
Line” cable accessories. Many Young blocks were en 
Victory and Liberty ships. From ships to logging camps, 
Young knows the proof of SMITHway Electrodes is in 
production—and in service. 


PUGET SOUND won 


Both we SMT MWay Cecgfied Electrodes 


Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, 
Seattle, producer of custom- 
built equipment in stainless, 
clad, and mild steel for indus- 
try, knows the value of A. O. 
Smith welding research. For 
custom work and for produc- 
tion-line jobs, SMITHway 
Electrodes make welding the 
modern tool for all kinds of 
jobs in all kinds of shops. 


SMITHway Certified Welding Electrodes—Made by Welders ... for Welders 
Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 


GET - ese - SMITHway 


_ Models for every 
Mad of welding job 
x cover every weld- 
ing range. Light- 
weight, ‘compact, 
. highly efficient. 

Write for “Specifica- 


tions and prices. 
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BAW, Sy M0Ta 


Corporation 


NEW YORK 17 © PHILADELPHIA 5 ° PITTSBURGH 19 © CLEVELAND 4 ° ATLANTA 3 
CHICAGO 4 * TULSA 3 * MIDLAND 5 * DALLAS 1 * HOUSTON 2 * NEW ORLEANS 18 
SEATTLE 1 * SAN FRANCISCO 4 * LOS ANGELES 14 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: P.O. BOX 2023, MILWAUKEE 1 












Pittsburgh 


@e¢¢Steel supply is catching up 
with demand in spots and in some 
cases price is looming larger in 
the mind of the customer. Some 
people see these factors as sign- 
posts on the route to a recession 
but the industry’s overall produc- 
tion and sales picture looks good 
for some time to come. 

In the carbon steel lines, wire 
rope is about the only product 
that can be ordered for prompt 
delivery. While demand is taper- 
ing off on cold-finished and me- 
chanical tubing, it is still suffi- 
cient to insure fairly steady mill 
operations. 


Currently, the product mix in 
the steel industry has not reached 
what might be termed a prewar 
normal. Ingots have a curious way 
of finding themselves finished into 
more profitable products or into 
products where public and gov- 
ernmental pressure forces produc- 
tion. Typical of the former are 
cold-rolled sheets and typical of 
the latter are nails. While per- 
centage-wise nail production is 
not up, tonnage-wise it has in- 
creased substantially. 


Hot and cold-rolled sheets and 
strip, wire products, tubular 
goods, bars, structurals and rail- 
road materials are in strong de- 
mand, with deliveries running 
from 3 months to the end of the 
third quarter. Most mills have not 
booked beyond that period, but 
there is sufficient demand to carry 
the backlog well into next year 
on most items if the mills opened 
their books. 


Cold-finished bar and mechani- 
cal tubing markets are not as 
strong as they were up to the be- 
ginning of the year. While small 
sizes of cold-finished bars are 
still in pretty strong demand, 
there has been a tapering off of 
the total demand. The mechanical 
tubing market, observers state, is 
reflecting the high selling prices 
of products and gadgets made 
from this material. A lot of this 
tubing goes into such consumer 
products as tubular furniture, bi- 
cycles, velocipedes, displays and 
hand tools, and into domestic and 
commercial equipment, to say 
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Overall Steel Demand Called Good Despite Weakness in Spots 


Tool Steel, Stainless Reported 
Easier; Other Deliveries 
3 Months or More 


° ° ° 


By THOMAS E. LLOYD 
Pittsburgh Regional Editor 


° ° ° 


nothing of the automotive and 
railroad industries. 

On the consumer products, it is 
felt by some that prices are su 
high that the items are being 
priced out of the market. On the 
industrial items, such as cars and 
railroad rolling stock, production 
has not hit a pace that takes up 


the entire capacity of the indus- 
try. 

There seems to be no letup ia 
the demand for wire products. 
The rod supply situation is very 
critical; redrawers are having 
difficulty obtaining rods from the 
mills. Mill finishing capacity is 
operating at close to 100 pct, using 
nearly all of the available wire 
rods. Deliveries on rods are now 
running 3 to 6 months. Wire cus- 
tomers are pressing the mills to 
open their books for fourth quar- 
ter orders, and this may occur 
within the next week or so. 


Light gages of drawn wire are 
in acute demand; deliveries are 
running from 3 to 6 months, 
mainly because the producers are 
using this wire for finished prod- 


Right in the Middle 
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ucts such as nails, fencing and 
barbed wire. Wire heavier than 9 
gage can be procured in about 3 
or 4 months. 

Nail demand is easing up in 
specific geographical areas, but 
the allover demand is still strong. 
Despite sales of War Assets Ad- 
ministration surplus nails, manu- 
facturers report that the total has 
not been large and the condition 
of nails sold has often been bad. 
Some rather large quantities, es- 
timated at about 25,000 tons, exist 
at Okinawa and another Pacific 
island, but observers indicate that 
no one will bid on them. 

Barbed wire demand is heavy 
but spotty; domestic inquiries are 
strong and production is behind 
demand. However, there are many 
fantastic—but worthless—foreign 
inquiries. Often they are not 
valid; the person or company mak- 
ing the inquiry is not financially 
capable of handling the material, 
or some condition exists that dis- 
poses of the inquiry. Woven wire 
fencing is in fair demand; deliv- 
eries are running about 3 months. 

Electrical sheet demand, like 
cold-rolled sheet demand, is 
strong and there is no sharp break 
indicated for at least 2 years. 
Despite better deliveries of spe- 
cific types of electrical equipment 
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such as motors and transformers, 
manufacturers of these items are 
still trying desperately to main- 
tain a steady flow of high silicon 
sheet to their plants. The rural 
electrification program, just get- 
ting underway, will only tend to 
strengthen the demand for this 
product and sustain that demand 
for at least a couple of years. 

Tool and die steel producers are 
now operating at about 60 pct of 
capacity, and await impatiently 
for Detroit to start tooling up for 
new car models. Government sur- 
pluses in this field have had a 
very definite depressing effect on 
business, but it is hoped that new 
tooling by the automotive indus- 
try will sharply boost tool and 
die steel demand. Business is 
somewhat better than in 1946, but 
still it is not at the stage where 
deliveries are extended. 

The stainless business, like th= 
alloy business, is quite current. 
The Pittsburgh gas strike hit 
stainless output and somewhat 
extended backlogs, but they are 
relatively smaller than they are 
in carbon steels. Stainless sheet 
demand is strong, and will con- 
tinue so for the balance of the 
year, as will the demand for 
stainless wire and tubular prod- 
ucts. There is an over-capacity for 


SEATRAIN CRANE: A 15-ton truss swings into place at the Seatrain terminal, 
Edgewater, N. J., eastern terminal of Seatrain Lines. The crane was recently 
completed and picks up freight cars, placing as many as 100 aboard the Sea- 
train ships for voyages to Gulf Coast ports. American Bridge Co., U. S. Steel 
subsidiary, fabricated the structure at its Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton plants. 
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strip now, and supply is well 
caught up with demand. Bar de- 
mand is nowhere near capacity, 
deliveries are prompt, and bar 
making facilities are operating at 
about 75 pet of capacity. 


Stainless plates are currently 
in good supply, but observers be- 
lieve that demand will increase 
sharply when the expansion of 
the chemical and processing in- 
dustries really gets underway. 
New equipment and maintenance 
for these industries should 
strengthen the plate market for 
the coming year and a half to 2 
years. Carnegie-Illinois, utilizing 
its new 160-in. plate mill at Home- 
stead, has stainless plate capacity 
to spare and is actively soliciting 
business. 


By the end of the second quar- 
ter, it is anticipated that the aver- 
age delivery time on _ stainless 
products will be from 6 to 8 weeks. 
Producers with both carbon and 
stainless steel making and finish- 
ing capacity are reported to be in- 
sisting that their carbon steei 
customers sweeten up their orders 
with some stainless business. 

The recent threat of a steel 
strike caused consumers of steel 
to put pressure on the mills to 
speed up deliveries @f steel prod- 
ucts. While this does no particu- 
lar good, it is evidence of the con- 
tinued serious need for steel 
products. Further, while consum- 
ers’ stocks of steel are believed 
to be relatively high in specific 
categories, the all-over inven- 
tory picture is not one to long 
sustain fabricator or processing 
operations. 













































Urges Shippers Cooperate 
Detroit 


©°ee¢QBecause of the serious 
freight car supply situation, the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board has suggested that receiv- 
ers advise their shippers the type 
of cars used on outbound loadings, 
and that attempts be made by 
shippers to use this type of car 
whenever possible. 

Specifically, plant “B” advise 
plant “A” on the type of cars used 
for outbound shipments. A re- 
quest would be made of plant “A” 
to use this type of cars whenever 
possible. Plant “A” would then at- 
tempt to use on future shipments 
to plant “B” the type of cars re- 
quested by plant “B.” 
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New York 


© °¢*Recently improved delivery 
time for aluminum products and 
a price structure that has not 
been significantly increased since 
the end of the war have placed 
the. aluminum industry in a firm 
competitive position with respect 
to other metals. 

Aluminum producers, handi- 
capped by a shortage of ingot ca- 
pacity since the end of the war, 
have been diverting much of their 
output to their own fabricating 
plants. Foundries feel that they 
have been cut off from sources of 
virgin ingot but one producer 
says that ingot has been sold 
sparingly to the foundry industry 
within the limits of available 
supplies. 

In the shortage of ingot, major 
producers have been importing in- 
gots from Canada. Reynolds Met- 
als Co. reports its ingot produc- 
tion increased to 380 million lb in 
1946 from 165 million Ib in 19465. 
Alcoa has not added to its ingot 
production facilities but reports 


a 3 pct increase in pig production 


in 1946 compared with 1945. 

Orders are currently being 
taken in this area for June deliv- 
ery of sheets, extrusions and tub- 
ing—a _ significant change from 
the order outlook only 2 months 
ago. There are appreciable stocks 
of wire, rod and bar available for 
immediate delivery. 

There has already been a 
marked trend toward the replace- 
ment of consumer demand for 
some metal products by aluminum. 
The improved order position is ex- 
pected to result in additional 
business of this nature. 

One of the most significant 
trends in the entry of aluminum 
into new fields is the situation in 
the electrical conductor industry. 
Aluminum has been used for 
many years in the form of steel- 
reinforced aluminum cable where 
savings have been effected by 
lengthening the cable span be- 
tween suspension towers. Re- 
cently a number of wire and cable 
manufacturers have turned to the 
use of aluminum as the conductor 
in insulated building wire in sizes 
as small as 12 AWG. 

The U. 8S. Rubber Co. began the 
production of aluminum building 
wire about a year ago. Since the 
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Better Deliveries on Aluminum Products Spur New Uses 


Aluminum Producers Funnel 


Much of Their Output To 
Subsidiary Plants 


° ° ° 


By JOHN ANTHONY 
Eastern Regional Editor 


° ° ° 


Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved the use of U. L. labeled 
aluminum building wire on Sept. 
1, 1946, a number of additional 


. Wire producers have entered the 


field. 

Among these are General Cable 
Corp., New York, producers of 
aluminum service wire and city 
distribution cable; Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J., producers of pre- 
mium aluminum building wire; 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works 
Div., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Cres- 
cent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J. General Electric 
Co. has obtained Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval on its poly- 
vinyl -resin- insulated aluminum 
cable identified as Flamenol. 

A number of manufacturers 
have developed and marketed 
aluminum solder and flux suitable 
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for the same soldering techniques 
used on copper. Among these are 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh; Lloyd S. Johnson Co., Chi- 
cago; Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Co., New York, and Aluminum 
Solder Corp., New York. 

Wiring connectors, used in an 
estimated 75 pct of building wire 
applications, specially designed 
for mechanical connections in 
aluminum wire, have been placed 
on the market by Burndy Engi- 
neering Co., Buchanan Electric 
Products Co., Thomas & Betts Co., 
and Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc. 

It is estimated that all forms of 
wire represents 25 pct of domestic 
consumption of copper. Wire con- 
sumption will not, of course, rep- 
resent .a similar tonnage of 
aluminum even when the market 
potentialities are fully realized. 
Applications for small wire gages, 
such as motor windings, will con- 
tinue to employ copper. 

Wire producers indicate that 
there is no material change re- 
quired in wire drawing aluminum. 
The same equipment is used and 
it operates at the same speeds. 
However, copper requires a soapy 
lubricant, whereas aluminum re- 
quires oil. 


ANOTHER PORTAL CASE: These cheerful looking miners have just come 
through the revolving door at the entrance to the Willow Grove mine of the 
Hanna Coal Co., St. Clarsville, Ohio. This portal is 4 miles nearer the dig- 
gings than the old portal. Besides, it has showers, a modern dressing room, 
a lounge and a restaurant. 
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¢ © ¢ Behind the official sugar of 
company and union statements on 
the steel wage agreement is a 
human story. For the umpty-umph 
time Ben Fairless and Phil Mur- 
ray have gotten together just at 
the right time to untangle what 
could have been a bad situation. 

Both have a simple approach to 
problems and both hate detail. 
But they have good detail men 
working with them and when the 
basic framework is built by these 
two men—things happen. Ever 
since they sat down together for 
the first time 10 years ago last 
month, they have been taking each 
other’s measure. What they have 
seen, they have liked. 

Philip Murray wrings the last 
bottom dollar out of his meetings 
with Benjamin Fairless, and Ben 
sees to it that it is the bottom 
dollar and no more. Both are con- 
sistent; they hate warfare and 
strikes even though outside pres- 
sure for a “fight to the finish” has 
been put on them many times. 

Ten years ago Mr. Fairless said, 
“The history of industrial strife 
in the past has shown that there 
were few instances in which that 
which was gained by shutting 
down plants, disturbances and 
bloodshed could not have been 
gained through peaceful methods, 
through discussion and mutua! 
problems across the conference 
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Once Again Fairless and Murray Pitch the Ball to Each 


table’—he thinks and acts th2 
same way today. 

Ten years ago Philip Murray 
was well on his way towards or- 
ganizing the industry’s steelwork- 
ers—a job the old Amalgamated 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
either could not do or did not 
want to do. Some of the wise boys 
in the industry said it wouldn’t 
last long—but it did, and the 
same two men started a ball roll- 
ing early last week which ended 
with the announcement of one of 
the most enlightened contracts the 
Steel Corp. ever became a party 
to. 

In 10 short years Big Steel 
under Mr. Fairless has rapidly 
embarked on a social-minded labor 
policy which got its initial pusn 
from Myron C. Taylor—the U. S. 
Steel director and former chair- 
man whose name is still roundly 
cursed in some circles. But things 
have moved quickly down the line 
also. When it looked as if Phil 
Murray was tired of waiting 
around for a wage offer and when 
it looked as if the legal minds of 
the Steel Corp. were in full sway, 
Mr. Fairless, responsible for pro- 
duction, sales and industrial rela- 
tions of Big Steel, stepped in and 
paved the way for his helpers. 

Seeing that Mr. Murray was 2 
“trifle’ upset over the waste of 
good time since Jan. 15 and real- 
izing that the company’s booming 
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MR. MURRAY SAYS: “This contract 
will be hailed throughout the United 
States not only by the members of the 
union but by the people generally. It 
reflects a direct contribution to the 
welfare of the nation and its people. 
It removes certain elements of doubt 
concerning the things that labor and 
industry can do to preserve decent, 
peaceful and honorable relations. The 
contract definitely assures peace in 
the industry for two years. It develops 
a pattern that other industries can 
take up and adopt because it reflects 
good, decent, sound relationships be- 
tween management and labor.” 
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© CONTRACT DATES—The U. S. Steel Corp —USWA 
contract is retroactive to Apr. 1, 1946. It runs for 2 years 
expiring May 1, 1949. Either side can reopen the contract 
next year on the wage problem alone. 


© INCREASE—The general wage increase amounts to 
12%4¢ an hr or $1 a day. According to the union, another 
2Y%¢ has been granted to cover wage inequity and differ- 
ential adjustments. The company made no estimate on this 
phase but confirmed that adjustments would be made. 






© BASE RATES—The basic labor rate of 961%4¢ an hr 
becomes $1.09 an hr under the new contract. The top rate 
in the wage scale becomes $2.25 an hr. Job classifications 
approved between the union and the company on Jan. 24, 
1947 numbered 31, ranging from 96%¢ an hr to a top of 
$1.98 an hr. The increment between the classifications was 
3%¢ an hr. Under the new contract this difference is now 
4¢, starting with $1.09 and ending with a top of $2.25. This 
adjustment took care of workers who had benefited by the 
job classification agreement and included them in the new 
general wage increase. 


Details on U. S. Steel-USWA 


© WAGE COST —U. S. Steel Corp. says the entire wage 
program will cost them $75 million a year. The union says 
$42 million. The difference is caused by both sides talking 
about different costs. Mr. Fairless’ estimate covers the cost 
when applied to all subsidiaries of U. S. Steel Corp. The 
actual wage bill will not be known for several months addi- 
tional cast to the industry will come from white collar 
increases. 


® SEVERANCE PAY—A steel worker displaced through 
a permanent shutdown of a plant or department he gets 
severance pay. It will range from 4 weeks’ pay for 3 years’ 
service up to 8 weeks’ for 10 years. 


© VACATIONS—For the first time in steel industry his- 
tory 3 weeks’ vacation with pay is granted to employees with 
25 years’ service. One week’s vacation is granted for one 
year’s service and two weeks for 5 years’ service. 
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Other and Prevent a Bad Situation . . . 





MR. FAIRLESS SAYS: “The comple- 
tion of a new wage agreement between 
the five basic steel producing subsid- 
iaries of U. S. Steel Corp. and the 
United Steel Workers of America 
(CIO) is gratifying to us. We feel 
certain that this is good news to our 
big family of loyal employees. That 
the negotiations were carried to a 
successful conclusion without cessa- 
tion of production is particularly pleas- 
ing. I am sure we can count on all 
employees to do their part in helping 
to meet the additional employment 
costs by continuing to achieve and 
maintain the most efficient production 
of which they are capable.” 


2-Year Wage Contract 
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pany reports. 








® PORTAL-TO-PORTAL—The union agrees the com- 
pany shall not pay for travel or walking time or time spent 
in preparatory and closing activities during the length of 
the contract. The union will neither make new claims or 
aid existing or future claims against the company for portal- 
to-portal time, prior to the termination of the new agreement. 


° AVERAGE EARNINGS — U. S. Steel Corp. average 
earnings under the new agreement will be about $1.47 an 
hr—about 73 pct greater than the comparable rate of 85¢ 
an hr in January 1941. The company says average weekly 
earnings of steel workers last month were $52.50—under 
the new agreement this would have been $58.50, the com- 


© PRICES—U. S. Steel Corp. hopes that increased costs 
can be absorbed under present steel prices. This means 
there will be neither price reductions nor price increases 
for the time being at least. The company is counting heavily 
on employee cooperation to keep costs down. 


first quarter earnings statement 
would be soon read with avid inter- 
est all over the country, Mr. Fair- 
less convinced his associates that 
now was the time to get going. 
After the outlines were drawn 
up the detail men were brought in 
and started to sweat it out. Head 
man for the corporation on this 
tremendous task which was com- 
pleted in an unbelievably short 
time was Jack Stephens, liberal- 
minded U. 8S. Steel vice-president 
in charge of industrial relations. 
As usual in these gold plated con- 


- ferences Phil Murray was the 


man across the table. These meet- 
ings were carried on in secrecy 
last week except for a slight dis- 
turbance on Thursday night, when 
THE IRON AGE reported that con- 
ferences were going on, an offer 
had been made and that there 
would probably be no steel strike. 


While Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Murray filled in the details, argued 
back and forth and generally 
made life miserable for each 
other until the early hours of 
each morning, both sides were as- 
sisted at various times by their 
legal advisers: Roger Blough for 
the steel firm and Lee Pressman 
for the union. Since there was 
much work to be done and checked 
back and forth, Mr. Stephens was 
assisted by R. C. Cooper, his as- 
sistant, and Leroy Lewis, com- 
pany attorney. 


® GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENTIALS—tThe present 
southern differential of 17%4¢ has been reduced by 3¢. The 
21%4¢ differential at the corporation’s Duluth plant of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire has been eliminated. This means that the 
southern workers of the corporation received 2 minimum 
general increase of 15%4¢ an hr exclusive of other benefits 
while the Duluth workers received a general minimum in- 
crease of 15¢ an hr. 


® WELFARE PACKAGE~—U. S. Steel Corp. has agreed 
to participate in the establishment of a new plan involving 
life, accident, health, medical and hospital insurance. The 
coverage and content of the new plan, its effect on the 
present U. S. Steel group life insurance plan, and other 
pertinent considerations, will be studied by the union and 
the company. The study must be finished by Nov. 1 of this 
year. An agreement will follow the study. 


e MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP — Despite 
shadow-boxing on both sides the same form of maintenance 
of membership as has been in previous contracts is retained. 
Employees may withdraw from the union within 15 days 
after the contract has been signed. If they don’t their dues 
are deducted by the company after that time. 
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° ° ° 


By TOM CAMPBELL 
News-Markets Editor 


° ° ° 


Not to be outdone with such evi- 
dence of corporate front, Mr. Mur- 
ray had his right-hand man, Dave 
McDonald, and Jim Thimmes to 
help keep up his end of the argu- 
ment. All these men quietly op- 
erated while practically all news- 
paper reports denied the existence 
of such a thing as negotiations. 

By Sunday afternoon the detail 
men on both sides were ready to 
let go of their handy work and 
give it to the public relations de- 
partments, both of which are a 
long cry from the identical setups 
10 years ago. As usual Vin 
Sweeney, USWA public relations 
director and former Pittsburgh 
Press labor reporter who used to 
send his dispatches from the ac- 
tual labor meetings, beat the 
corporation’s mighty setup by a 
few hours even though he did 
leave out the details on the portal- 
to-portal issue which the corpora- 
tion felt was quite important. 

With a clattering of teletypes 
and the portal-to-portal problem 
settled to the satisfaction of the 
Steel Corp.’s lawyers, the second 
official release on the contract 
which meant no strike and a 
peaceful year or two in the steel 
industry was let loose by J. Car- 
lisle MacDonald, the Steel Corp.’s 
assistant to the board chairman and 
his assistants at New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and a few other 
points. 
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Veto Seen If Senate 
Follows Lead of House 
On Labor Legislation 


Washington 


©eeThe House of Representa- 
tives last week passed the most 
drastic labor legislation in the his- 
tory of the American labor move- 
ment. Stripped of practically all 
its wartime powers relating to 
labor disputes, except the seizure 
authority, the Administration will 
probably urge a veto if any 
measure similar to the House ap- 
proved bill is presented to the 
President. 

The House labor bill was passed 
by a large majority last Thurs- 
day in virtually the same form re- 
ported in THE IRON AGE (Apr. 17, 
p. 106). 

Instead of the predicted fight to 
tone down some of the provisions, 
the greatest difficulty met by the 
GOP sponsors was to prevent even 
more drastic amendments from be- 
ing added on the floor. 

Size of the vote, 307 to 108 (with 
93 Democrats voting with the ma- 
jority) was seen here as indica- 
tion that the House would not ac- 
cept the greatly modified version 
reported out of the Senate com- 
mittee as well that the House 
could muster sufficient support to 
override a presidential veto. 

Senate debate was scheduled 
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for this week when a fight will 
be made on the floor to insert 
sharper teeth in the Senate bill. 
Senator Taft said he would sup- 
port a move to ban industry-wide 
bargaining when the bill is 
brought up. This is not included 
in the present Senate version. 

In addition to outlawing indus- 
try-wide bargaining, the House 
bill outlaws the closed shop but 
permits the union shop by which 
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a worker must join the union 
within 30 days; prohibits strikes 
to obtain the union shop or main- 
tenance of membership; makes 
unions subject to anti-trust laws; 
prohibits jurisdictional, sympa- 
thetic or sit-down strikes, secon- 
dary boycotts, mass picketing and 
strike violence, and permits the 
government to stop nationwide 
strikes where public welfare is in- 
volved. 





Westinghouse Grants 
15¢ an Hr Increase 
To Electrical Union 
Pittsburgh 


eeeAn agreement has been 
reached between Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. and the CIO-United 
Electrical Workers providing for a 
15¢ an hr increase in “settlement 
of all of the economic issues.” This 
agreement affects about 75,000 of 
the 97,000 production and salaried 
employees of the company. 
Effective Apr. 1, 1947, under the 
terms of the contract, all wage 
rates of the hourly paid employees 
represented by the union will be 
increased by 11.5¢ per hr, and the 
remainder of the 15¢ will be used to 
cover the cost of 6 paid holidays, 
3 weeks vacation for employees 


ONE MAN’S WORK: Here in a nutshell is the Ford story. At the left, the one- 
page $93 payroll for the Ford Motor Co. for the week ended July 18, 1903, 
one week before the first car was completed. On the right, a small section 
of the file room containing Ford employee records today. Ford workers now 
total over 129,000; their daily payroll is about $1.5 million. 
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with 20 years’ service, and other 
economic issues. 

Salaried employees represented 
by the CIO-UE will receive $5.00 
per week increase, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion for employees with 20 years 
service, improvements in the over- 
time provisions, and several other 
improvements in working condi- 
tions. 

The contract, which settles all 
economic issues until Apr. 1, 1948, 
is subject to ratification by the 
union conference board of Westing- 
house locals and by the memership, 
on or before Apr. 28. In addition to 
the economic issues, a number of 
contractual changes were made. 

Westinghouse and the union have 
discussed health, welfare, and in- 
surance programs and will continue 
to discuss them, from time to time, 
throughout the contract year. 

This is the second major settle- 
ment in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry made by the CIO-UE 
in a week. Negotiations have been 
going on since January at Westing- 
house, and the agreement was an- 
nounced in a joint statement by 
W. G. Marshall, vice-president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., in 
charge of industrial relations, and 
James J. Matles, director of 
organization for the ClIO-United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


Employment Shows Gain 


Washington 


© @ © Despite sharp postwar cut- 
backs, the aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing industries were employing 
four times as many workers in 
late 1946 as in 1939, Bureau of 
Labor figures show. 
Metalworking industries also 
showed substantial gains as did 
nearly all others. The increase in 
employment over 1939 for the 
country as a whole is about 56 
pet. 
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Czechoslovakia’'s 


Skoda Works 


MUNICH converted the efforts of 

50,000 workers in the famous 
Czechoslovakian Skoda Works to 
production for the Nazis. Only 3 
weeks before the war’s end Ameri- 
ean and British bombers gave the 
Plzen works a terrific pasting. These 
photos show the Plzen works, 40 
pet destroyed during the war, in 


their new role of producing for j 


Czechoslovakia and Russia. Na- 
tionalization of Czech industry cut 
Skoda’s mining, automotive and 
aviation branches loose from the 
company, but it opened up others: 
turbines, gasoline and diesel en- 
gines. The top photo shows the first 
completed freight locomotive leav- 
ing the shops. The center view is 
a new diesel powered shovel of the 
type being exported to Russia for 
reconstruction. Machine tools, bot- 
tom, are another Skoda product. 
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New Holding Company W. H. Diekman, treasurer; A. W. operating executive will be se- 
3 s Benkert, director. lected from one of the subsidiary 
Acquires Steel Firms All American Industries con- companies and elevated to man- 
For Semi-Integration templates further acquisitions in agement of operations of all pro- 
the steel industry and is currently ducing units. 

New York engaged in negotiations with In financing the operations of 
¢ © ¢ The Fitzsimons Co., Youngs- Other producers toward this ob- the holding company, 500,000 com- 
town, has been bought out by All jective. The officers plan an over- mon shares have been authorized. 
American Industries, Inc., 35 all expansion in the steel indus- When issued, capital resources 

Wall St., New York City, a newly try in order to develop a semi- should be some $200 million. 
organized holding company which integrated steel producing organ- The Fitzsimons Co., whose name 
in March bought out the Okla- ization, each unit of which will has been changed by the action 
homa Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, Market its products to another of the holding company to Fitz- 
Okla. unit or to a single market, such simons Steel Co., is a cold-finished 
The president of the new com- as the petroleum industry, to be bar mill whose total annual ca- 
pany is R. C. Hardy, partner in served by the holding company. pacity is reported as 45,700 net 
the law firm of Willkie-Owen-Otis- The holding company is not at tons. Oklahoma Steel Castings 
Farr & Gallagher located at the present making any changes in ex- Co. is a producer of electric fur- 
same address. Other officers in- ecutive or operating personnel in nace steel castings, principally for 
clude Kenneth M. Smith, vice- either of the two steel firms it has the oil and railroad industries. 
president and director; William bought. It is probable that in the Its annual capacity is reported to 

S. Begg, secretary and director; course of further acquisitions an be 8500 net tons. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS 
ALL GRADES INCLUDING ALLOY AND STAINLESS 
(Net Tons) 


Current Month | To Date This Year 


Net Shipments 
(Excluding 
Shipmente to | Shipmente to 
Mem the Members of the 
Steel Products > Industry for Con- | Industry for Con- 
of version into Further 
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22, ;608 
i, ohh 
2,758 429,180 
34,707 | 679,998 
38,162 | 1,933,12h 
"636,632 
207,610 
383,230 | 
993 
781, 167 6 
125,170 
1,900,691 





Wire rods... 
ie~teen. Senin aaldbipaaeecd 
—Nails and eae. 
—Barbed and twisted. 
—Woven wire fence... 
Black inn... ——_ 
—Chemically meenet.. 
Tin and Terne Plate—Hot Genet... atts 
—Blectrolytic... is acacaeegebageee 
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—Cold rolled... 
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—Electrical i. enameling . 
Strip—Hot rolled... ‘ 
Wheels (car, rolled steel) ........... 
All other.. satesiasibiaeiasias ‘asi 
Tons STBEL PRODUCTS... 


During 1946 the companies included above represented 99.3% of the total output of finished rolled steel products gs veperted to the American Iroq and Steel Institute. 
* Adjusted. 
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Weekly Gallup Polls... 


Public Names Chief Faults of Business Management 


Princeton, N. J. 


© ¢eWhile frequently condemn- 
ing strikes and criticizing the tac- 
tics of unions and union leaders, 
the American public by no means 
considers the gentlemen who sit 
on the other side of the bargain- 
ing table — employers — as fault- 
less. 

In fact, the general public 
thinks there are just about as 
many things wrong with employ- 
ers as there are with unions, ac- 
cording to George Gallup, direc- 
tor, American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

This is shown in the results of 
a coast-to-coast survey in which 
voters were asked their opinions 
as to the chief faults of employers 
in this country. Respondents 
listed almost as many shortcom- 
ings in answer to this question as 
they did when asked a similar 
question jabout the faults of labor 
unions. 

The chief complaint against em- 
ployers was not what you might 
expect—low wages. To be sure 
complaints about wages ranked 
high up among the leading gripes. 

But by actual count in the poll, 
more people named a_ broader, 
more inclusive fault. It is summed 
up in one reply from a white col- 
lar worker in a Pittsburgh stee! 
company whose comment was 
typical of thousands in the sur- 
vey: 

“Management hasn’t got enough 
understanding of working people 
and their problems. Businessmea 
keep thinking of labor as a ‘com- 
modity’ instead of as human be- 
ings. The reason people join 
unions is because they feel thai 
the boss won’t pay any real atten- 
tion to the welfare of the work- 
ers if left to himself. He’s got to 
be forced to do things.” 

Another worker interviewed put 
his case this way: 

“It isn’t wages I’m complain- 
ing about. Sure, I’d like more pay, 
just like everybody else. But what 
gripes me more is the way they 
drive you. If you want to take 
the wife and kids on a vacation 
you get no pay. If you’re half an 
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hour late to work you get docked. 
The washrooms stink. The com- 
pany cafeteria serves rotten food. 
If the company would just stop 
and think that all us workers are 
human beings and want to be 
treated decently, I think they’d get 
more work out of us, and probably 
better work, too.” 

Throughout most of the faylts 
listed by the public the general 
theme of lack of human under- 
standing by employers recurred 
again and again. 

The second fault of employers, 
in the eyes of the public, is that 
they don’t want to pay enough in 
wages. 

“They’re greedy for profits,” 
says a Manhattan textile worker, 
“and high wages cut down on 
profits. So they do all they can 
to beat you down and pay you as 
little as possible.” 

The next fault cited is that em- 
ployers expect too much of thei: 
workers—that hours are too long 
and that production requirements 
per hour too stiff. 

A fourth fault is that manage- 
ment doesn’t reward ability. The 
argument here is that a man who 
does a good efficient job receives 
no more recognition than one who 
just does average work. Conse- 
quently, it is claimed, good work- 
ers' lose initiative. 

“There’s no point in doing your 
best,” says a Detroit machine tool 
worker, “because you don’t get 
any more money. Might as well 
take it easy.” 

Failure to give bonuses for 
good work is singled out for spe 
cific mention by some _ people 
polled. Others criticize employers 
who have not set up pension 
funds to take care of their em- 
ployees when they become too old 
to work. 

Miscellaneous criticisms of em- 
ployers include: Discrimination 
against women workers, refusal 
to give fair consideration to em- 
ployee suggestions for improving 
machinery or operations, lack of 
honesty toward employees in 
showing profits, and attempts to 
weaken and undercut labor 
unions. 


Vandenberg's Plan to Consult 
United Nationson Aid to Greece 
In Line With Public Sentiment 


It seems clear that the generai 
public finds many shortcomings 
in the behavior of management. 

That is undoubtedly why sur- 
veys by the institute have always 
found large majorities believing 
in the idea of labor unions. 

The right of workers to join to- 
gether for collective bargaining 
has received majority support in 
repeated polls by the institute. 

The fact that strikes are often 
unpopular with the general pub- 
lic does not signify that public 
opinion is against unions or 
against union attempts to rectify 
some of the faults of management 
as seen in the current survey. 

e 
© © © Sen. A. H. Vandenberg’s pro- 
posal for bringing the United Na- 
tions in on our program to aid 
Greece closely reflects the present 
attitude of the American people. 

Ever since the discussion ot 
helping Greece began, institute 
surveys have found the people 
anxious to see that the United Na- 
tions organization was not en- 
tirely bypassed. The Vandenberg 
amendment would give the UN 
power to review our actions in 
Greece and Turkey. 

The first nationwide survey by 
the institute found that a substan- 
tial majority of voters wanted the 
problem of aiding Greece turned 
over to the UN. This did not 
mean that the country opposed 
having the United States take the 
initiative in giving aid to Greece. 

Judging by an analysis of the 
ballots, it simply meant that 
people felt Washington should 
consult closely with the UN and 
should not take actions which a 
majority of UN members might 
disapprove. ; 

The latest survey, just com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132). 
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John Sullivan to Head 


American Ceramic Group 
Columbus, Ohio 


©¢e¢John D. Sullivan, assistant 
to the director, Battelle Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be installed 
as national president of the 
American Cer- 

amic Society at : 
the_ society’s 
49th annual 
meeting in At- 
lantic City, 
N. J. Installa- 
tion ceremonies 
will be held at © 
the annual din- 
ner meeting on 
Apr. 23 during 
the convention. 


Mr. Sullivan, since 1931, has 
had executive responsibility for 
the research in ceramic tech- 
nology conducted by Battelle In- 
stitute. Twice within recent years 
he has served as a national offi- 
cer of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety—as national treasurer in 
1944-45 and as national vice- 
president in 1946. 


J. W. Whittemore, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will be in- 
stalled as vice-president of the 
American Ceramic Society at the 
time of Mr. Sullivan’s installa- 
tion, and W. E. Cramer, Industrial 
Ceramic Products, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, will be the new treasurer of 
the organization. 


The American Ceramic Society 
was founded in 1899 to promote 
the art, science, and technology of 
ceramics. It has a membership oi 
more than 3500 and chapters 
throughout the country. 





John D. Sullivan 





McKay Reports Net Profit 


Youngstown, Ohio 


© © © McKay Machine Co. has re- 
ported net profit of $180,917 for 
1946 on net sales of $1,778,449. 
Cost of goods sold was $1,255,472 
and selling expense totaled $84,- 
791. General and administrative 
expenses were $127,875 and taxes 
other than income, $21,998. Pro- 
vision for federal taxes was $112,- 
124. McKay reported as of Dec. 


31, current assets of $913,678. 


against current liabilities totaling 
$450,530. Last year the company 
paid $53,339 in common and $2320 
in preferred dividends. 
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Lake esitent’ Assn. 
Elects J. Hutchinson 


President at Meeting 
Cleveland 


eee*jJohn T. Hutchinson has 
been elected president, Lake Car- 
riers’ Assn., by the board of direc- 
tors at the association’s annual 
meeting here. The new president 
is a partner in Hutchinson & Co., 
operators of the largest independent 
fleet on the lakes. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s elevation to the 
presidency came after A. T. Wood, 
vice-president, Wilson Transit Co., 
asked the 45 officials of the vessel 
operating companies which consti- 
tute the Lake Carriers’ Assn board 
of directors to release him from the 
position he has filled for the past 
9 years. In accepting Mr. Wood’s 
resignation, the board unanimously 
elected him to their membership 
and to membership on the executive 
committee. 

“The position which President 
Hutchinson takes over has grown 
in scope under the able handling 
of its responsibilities by Mr. Wood 
throughout the critical war period, 
during which the association’s con- 
tinued program or improvement has 
raised the capacity of the Great 
Lakes bulk cargo fleet to cope with 
current demands for volume move- 
ment of the raw materials of indus- 
try that promises this season to be 
the biggest in all peacetime his- 
tory,” according to the statement 
issued by the board of directors. 

Throughout the critical period 
of Mr. Wood’s presidency, the new 
administrative head of the Lake 
Carriers’, John T. Hutchinson, serv- 
ed on the board of directors in 
which he has held active member- 
ship since 1935. 


Reports Quarterly Net 
New York 


ee¢eBarium Steel Corp. reports 


for the 3 months ended Mar. 31 


consolidated net income of $380.- 
694, after all charges and after 
providing $250,000 for estimated 
federal income taxes. Sales of the 
corporation were $8,587,000, while 
unfilled orders at the close of the 
quarter totaled $26,500,000. The 
earnings for the first quarter of 
this year compare with a loss of 
$207,449 reported for the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 








Mather Resigns From 
Cleveland-Cliffs lron 


Cleveland 


eee¢For reasons of health Wil- 
liam G. Mather has resigned as 
chairman and member of the 
boards of directors of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron 
Co. and the 
Cliffs Corp., 
and in. def- 
erence to his 
wishes his res- 
ignation has 
been accepted 
by both boards. 

Mr. Mather, 
who _ observed 
his 89th birth- 
day last Sep- 
tember, became ill at his office 
several weeks ago and was taken 
to Lakeside Hospital. He has re- 
turned to his home. Up to the 
time of his illness he had been 
at his office daily, taking an ac- 
tive part in the companies’ af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Mather was president of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. from 
1891 to 1933 and has been chair- 
man of the board ever since. He 
entered the organization of the 
company in 1878. 





William G. Mather 





Foreign Markets Neglected 
Chicago 


eee“Many manufacturers who 
now foresee a caught-up condition 
in their domestic deliveries are 
starting to look over the back 
fence towards those overseas mar- 
kets they have neglected,” said 
J. W. DeLind, Jr., president of 
Borg-Warner International Corp. 
Far-seeing manufacturers who al- 
located a part of their production 
to export trade after the war, Mr. 
DeLind declared, are today in a 
better position in the foreign mar- 
ket than those who did not, and 
find that their competitors are al- 
ready entrenched. 

The executive said, “Overseas 
distributors have been advertis- 
ing and merchandising the names 
of the products which were made 
available to them at earlier dates 
and have built up consumer de- 
mand for those products.” He 
went on ‘to say, “That other coun- 
tries have not been asleep is evi- 
denced by the European - made 
radios and other products which 
I have seen. 
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Protests Entrance Of 


Large Steel Companies 
Into Erection Field 


Washington 


© °° Present indications are that 
conditions applying to structural 
shapes and forms will have leveled 
out sufficiently by the middle of 
the year so that smaller contrac- 
tors will be in a vastly improved 
position, a steel subcommittee of 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee was told last week. 


In many instances, C. A. John- 
son, vice-president and general 
manager of sales for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. fabrication divi- 
sion, told the committee that his 
corporation is able to quote to the 
government and others on the go- 
ing price rather than on prices as 
of the time of delivery. 

The subcommittee met to in- 
quire into charges that through 
entrance into the erection field and 
by the method of bidding the large 
steel corporations are squeezing 
out the small contractors. 


One of two complainants ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee, 
Robert M. Koch, Kar] Koch Erect- 
ing Co., protested entrance of the 
steel corporations in the erection 
field, declaring that it is becom- 
ing impossible for the small con- 
tractor to get contracts, to obtain 
steel, or to qualify under bidding 
terms for the veteran hospital con- 
struction program. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
his company had maintained an 
erection division for years and 
that while Bethlehem fabricates 
only about 12 pct of its own out- 
put, 52 pct of this fabrication 
goes to outside erectors. This, he 
added, is about the prewar ratio 


and there is as much competition 
from small contractors now as be- 
fore 1941, although the physical 
volume is less. 

Furthermore, the Bethlehem ex- 
ecutive said, his company’s erec- 
tion division has never bid on a 
job involving steel which the 
company itself did not furnish 
and fabricate. As far as refusing 
to supply independents was con- 
cerned, in view of the tight supply 
the steel company is continuing 
on a voluntary basis the alloca- 
tion system instituted by the war- 
time WPB in 1940-41. 

“We are trying to treat every- 
one alike,” he said. “If an erecto: 
comes to us with’a contract and 
wants steel, we give him a quota- 
tion.” 

Objections to terms of bids was 
based on the fact that the War 
Dept. asked for three types of bids 
on a New York project, to wit, 
(1) the overall job for furnishing, 
fabricating and erecting; (2) fur- 
nishing and fabricating; and (3) 


the erecting. Awards would then 
be made to either the bidder in 
the first category or a combina- 
tion of the second and third, 
whichever was lower. 

Because Bethlehem needed 
work for its own erection division, 
the company bid only on the first 
and third classifications of bids, 
and since no independent fabrica- 
tor bid, Mr. Koch contended, this 
had the effect of preventing his 
firm receiving the award since he 
could not obtain the necessary 
fabrication. 

The supply of steel shapes is 
admittedly less than demand and 
the steel mills have already com- 
mitted all of their available pro- 
duction for some time ahead, it 
was said. 

Subcommittee Chairman Ed- 
ward R. Martin, Rep., Pa., indi- 
cated that hearings, would be re- 
sumed to take up other complaints 
from small steel consumers, but 
did not set a definite date for the 
next meeting. 





Addresses of Japanese, 


German Firms Available 
Washington 


e©eeThe War Dept. has aa- 
nounced that American business 
firms desiring names and ad- 
dresses of Japanese and German 
business concerns should send in- 
quiries direct to the Japanese 
Board of Trade, Tokyo, or to the 
Dept. of Foreign and Interzonal 
Trade, Minden, Germany. 

” Both theater agencies will sup- 
ply, to the extent known, names 
and mailing addresses of firms 
within specific industries, as well 
as individual mailing addresses 
for specific concerns and other in- 


formation of a nontransactional 
nature. 

The full addresses of the twe 
departments are: 


Japanese Board 
(Boeki Cho) 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 
Tokyo, Japan 


of Trade 


Main Department of Foreign 
and Interzonal Trade 

Melitta House, Minden 

Westphalia, Germany 


Correspondence between Ameri- 
can firms and firms in the occu- 
pied areas is limited to the extent 
that no transactional mail may be 
sent. 





FIRST IN: Cleveland’s first cargo of iron ore arrived on the C evcland-Cliffs carrier, Grand Island, Apr. ll. Loaded at 


Escanaba, Mich., the 8000-ton cargo is being unloaded at tte C&P dock and is consigned to the Republic Steel Corp.'s 


furnaces at Warren, Ohio. 
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Asks Free Depreciation 
By Revenue Dept. On 


Buying Machine Tools 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


©¢*The allowance of free de- 
preciation by the Internal Reve- 
nue Dept. on purchases of ma- 
chine tools and other productive 
equipment, as a practical method 
to assist small and medium sized 
manufacturers in capital financ- 
ing, was suggested by Herbert H. 
Pease, president, National Ma- 
chine Too] Builders Assn., and 
head of The New Britain Machine 
Co., New Britain, Conn., before 
the spring meeting of the associa- 
tion opening here. 

Explaining that free deprecia- 
tion means that the buyer is free 
to write off the cost of new pro- 
ductive equipment at time of pur- 
chase or over a schedule of years, 
at his option, Mr. Pease empha- 
sized that free depreciation was 
allowed in Germany in prewar 
years and is today allowed in 
Sweden. 

“In the economic crisis that I 
think we are in, in our country,” 
he asked, “wouldn’t this do more 
than anything else to modernize 
industry generally to the point 
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where costs could really be re- 
duced and part of the difference 
passed on in the reduction of 
prices? 

“If depreciation were taken all 
in one year, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment would be only the delay 
of one year in taxes. There would 
be a natural brake on the amount 
a concern would put into new 
equipment based upon an estimate 
of the year’s income subject to 
taxes,” Mr. Pease said. 


Reservations of exhibit space 
at the forthcoming Machine Tool 
Show have exceeded original esti- 
mates and the show will occupy 
well over 500,000 sq ft in the 
Dodge-Chicago plant, it was re- 
ported at the meeting by Swan E. 
Bergstrom, chairman of the show 
committee and sales manager of 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. To be held in Chicago Sept. 
17 to 26, it will constitute, Mr. 
Bergstrom said, “the largest 
single industry exhibit that has 
ever been attempted, either in this 
country or abroad.” 

James Y. Scott, chairman of the 
committee on government rela- 
tions of the association and presi- 
dent of the Van Norman Co., 
Springfield, Mass., told members 
at the meeting that the machine 


Coming Events 


Apr. 28-29 American Zinc Institute, annual meeting, St. Louis. 

Apr. 28-May 1 American Foundrymen’s Assn., convention, Detroit. 
Apr. 29-May 1 Industrial Packaging and Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Packaging Engineers Assn. of America, Chicago. 

May 5-6 National Welding Supply Assn., convention, Philadelphia. 
May 12-15 American Steel Warehouse Assn., annual meeting, Los An- 


geles. 


May 15-17 Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, annual meeting, 


Chicago. 


May 21-22 American Iron & Steel Institute, annual meeting, New York. 
May 26-27 Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, annual spring conference, 


Philadelphia. 


May 27 Metal Powder Assn., spring meeting, New York. 

June 2-4 American Gear Manufacturers, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 5-7 Electric Metal Makers Guild, Inc., annual meeting, Pittsburgh. 
June 9-11 American Coke & Chemical Institute, annual meeting, French 


Lick, Ind. 


June 15-19 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, semiannual meet- 


ing, Chicago. 


June 16-20 American Society for Testing Materials, annual meeting, At- 


lantic City, N. J 


June 17-19 Machinery Dealers Nationa] Assn., convention, Cincinnati. 


June 23-27 
Detroit. 


American Electroplaters Society, industrial finishing show, 


July 14-18 American Society of Civil Engineers, Duluth, Minn. 

Aug. 25-29 National Assn. of Power Engineers, Inc., Boston. 

Sept. 8-12 Instrument Society of America, conference, Chicago. 

Sept. 10-12 Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 17-26 National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn., machine tool show, 


Cleveland. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3 American Gas Assn., San Francisco. 
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tool industry has recommended 
that government-owned machine 
tools for which there is no com- 
mercial demand be made avail- 
able to schools more readily and 
at less cost than is now the case. 

“The present procedure,” Mr. 
Scott said, “is not only complex, 
but the price of 5 pct of the ‘fair 
market value’ is still more money 
than the schools can pay. We 
have strongly recommended that 
they be offered to schools at $1 
apiece.” 

He stressed the imperative ne- 
cessity of setting aside a national 
reserve of idle machine tools to be 
held by the Armed Services as 
part of the defense program for 
the future. 

Discussing the new tax outlook, 
Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Chairman of 
the association’s committee on 
fiscal problems, pointed out that 
there is widespread confusion be- 
tween rigid procedures such as 5- 
year amortization under necessity 
certificate, and the broad pro- 
posal that a greater degree of lati- 
tude be given the taxpayer where- 
by he can depreciate his capita! 
assets on whatever plan or over 
whatever period is best suited to 
his particular situation. 

“IT am in considerable doubt,” 
Mr. Blackall said, “in fact, as to 
whether many of us would want 
to depreciate our assets on a five- 
year basis. What we do want is 
the right to establish our own 
rates on any basis which is 
demonstrably reasonable in the 
light of our own business con- 
ditions.” 


Reports Big Order Backlog 


Camden, N. J. 


e°¢e¢ William P. Witherow, presi- 
dent of Blaw-Knox Co., told stock- 
holders at the annual meeting that 
encouragement for the ensuing year 
can be taken from the largest and 
most diversified erder book in the 
company’s peacetime history. Un- 
filled orders at the end of the first 
quarter amounted to approximately 
$32 million. 

Although still acute, some im- 
provement was reported. in steel 
supply and this was reflected in 
improved first quarter operations. 
The gas shortage, however, and 
searcities in other materials and 
equipment had limited some of the 
production activities. 


© 
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The London ECONOMIST 


Reparations and the Russian People 


HAT does the Russian “man 
in the street” feel about the 
international situation, and 
quite especially about the tension 
between his country and the West- 
ern Powers? Does any public opin- 
ion exist in Russia? And, if so, 
does it exert any influence on the 
government’s foreign policy? 
Under the single party system 
that has existed in Russia for sev- 
eral decades now there are ob- 
viously no direct clues to what the 
popular mind is thinking; and such 
trends of thought as exist among 
the politically minded must remain 
latent and cannot crystallize into 
distinct viewpoints and formulas. 
It is, for instance, inconceivable 
that a Soviet Mr. Wallace should 
appear in Moscow, denounce Mr. 
Molotov’s conduct of foreign policy 
and propose an alternative line. 
This much is obvious—but it is 
very little indeed. Yet, to assume 
for this reason that Russian public 
opinion does not weigh at all in the 
formulation of Russian foreign 
policy would be erroneous. 
In his “Prelude to the Russian 
Campaign” M. G. Gafencu, a form- 


' er Roumanian Ambassador in Mos- 


cow, has given an interesting ac- 
count of how, between 1939 and 
1941, popular discontent with the 
Russo-German pact of nonaggres- 
sion showed itself in all sorts of 
subtle ways; and of how this made 
the foreign observer aware that the 
usual official claim that the Soviet 
people were united behind the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy was a 
mere pretense. 

There have been several other 
important instances in which it 
was not so difficult to see either 
that a cleavage between official 
policy and the popular mood was 
impending or that a particular line 
in the government’s policy had an 
exceptionally strong popular appeal. 

The Moscow conference of the 
Foreign Ministers undoubtedly 
stands in the center of the Russian 
public’s interest, just as did the 
previous diplomatic gatherings; 


and it seems that it is not even 
overshadowed by the many eco- 
nomic difficulties that have been 


hindering Russia’s reconstruction. 

Gone are the days when foreign 
affairs were reported by the na- 
tional newspapers in short dis- 
patches at the bottom of the last 
page, so that in the public’s eyes 
they dwindled into insignificance 
compared with the latest record of 
a Stakhanovite in the Donetz Basin, 
or with the increase in the yield of 
milk of one collectivized cow in a 
farm of the Altai Province. 


In recent months, the conferences 
of Foreign Ministers and the de- 
bates of the Security Council have 
occupied perhaps 50 pcet—or even 
more—of the space in the national 
newspapers, which is considerably 
more than in the press of any west- 
ern country. The law of diminish- 
ing news returns from a protracted 
diplomatic conference that has been 
overwhelming news editors all over 
the world has had no influence at 
all on the Russian press. The press 
and propaganda departments of 
party and government have been 
determined to make the diplomatic 
battles loom before the eyes of the 
Russian people as large as possible; 
and in this they have undoubtedly 
succeeded. 


HE public that has had its 

gaze fixed on the diplomatic 
scene has not yet overcome its own 
very acute postwar malaise. Vic- 
tory had evoked great hopes, most 
of which have been dashed. The 
standard of living has not greatly 
improved since the war; and in 
many areas it has gravely deterio- 
rated. The magnitude of the price 
that Russia has paid for victory 
has really impressed itself on the 
minds of rulers and ruled alike only 
since the first flush of victory 
passed. Amid the holocaust of war, 
national unity had been achieved 
to an extent unknown before. 

In making their prodigious sac- 
rifices the mass of the Russian 
people had taken it for granted 
that they had now deserved the 
trust of their own government as 
well as of their western Allies: 
that after victory the rigors of the 
régime would be so relaxed by the 
government as to allow them some 
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Reprinted by special permis- 
sion to further understanding 
on how political and economic 


affairs are viewed in London. 


taste of freedom; and that they 
would be helped back to their feet 
by sympathetic and grateful allies. 
The malaise has been aggravated 
by the experiences of millions of 
Russians beyond their own fron- 
tiers who have had their eyes 
opened to the higher standards of 
living and the greater freedom that 
even the vanquished peoples have 
been enjoying. 

The expectations of greater free- 
dom at home could not be altogether 
ignored by the government, even 
though they have been firmly de- 
termined not to give in on any es- 
sential point. Thus, the Supreme 
Soviet at its recent session prom- 
ised to promulgate something like 
a statute of habeas corpus; and to 
carry out a revision of the criminal 
code that would at least protect 
the Soviet citizen against lawless 
and arbitrary exercise of authority. 


Only time can show whether, or 
to what extent, this promise will 
be made good. The dilemma that 
confronts the rulers is not unfam- 
iliar—can an autocracy of its own 
accord evolve towards some degree 
of liberalism? The answer that 
historical precedent offers is in 
some ways inconclusive. But at 
present the issue is more sympto- 
matic than actual: It reflects the 
desire of the government to free 
itself up to a point from blame for 
the oppressive conditions under 
which the Russian people have still 
to live. 

The oppression of economic 
misery is, after all, the worst of 
all. It has, of course, been made 
graver by last year’s drought, the 
force majeure for which even the 
most sullen malcontent cannot 
blame the government, and to 
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Machine Tool Show to Be Biggest Industrial Event Ever Seen 


Cleveland 


ee ¢ Planned during the political 
and economic uncertainty of the 
postwar period, one of the most 
important events in the annals of 
metalworking will take place in 
Chicago, Sept. 17-26, when the Ma- 
chine Tool Show plays host to the 
leading manufacturers of the 
world. 

Sponsored by the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Assn., the 
Machine Tool Show will be the 
biggest industrial show ever seen 
in this country, occupying a total 
floor area of 513,000 sq ft or about 
12 acres, in the Dodge-Chicago 
plant, probably the only plant in 
the country capable of housing an 
industrial show of such propor- 
tions. 

Actual booth area, excluding 
aisles, will total] 331,000 sq ft, or 
more than twice the floor space 
occupied by the 1935 Machine 
Tool Show. Machine tool exhibits 
will occupy more than 80 pct of 
this space, with services and ac- 
cessories taking up the balance. 

More than 250 companies, in- 
cluding producers of small, port- 
able equipment and builders of 
the biggest machine tools, will be 
represented. Virtually every type 
of machine tool produced in the 
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Will Occupy Floor Space Of 
513,000 Sq Ft; 250 Firms 
To Be Represented 


° ° ° 


By BILL LLOYD 
Cleveland Regional Editor 


° ° ° 


United States will be on display, 
from standard, general purpose 
machines to the special machines 
designed for a specific mass-pro- 
duction job. 

The Dodge-Chicago plant, lo- 
cated some 10 miles from the Chi- 
cago downtown area, has floors 
capable of supporting the heaviest 
machines, ample power to permit 
actual operation of every machine 
under full load, and all other fa- 
cilities required for the opera. 
tion of machine tools under simu- 
lated working conditions. About 
900 machines were under power at 
the 1935 show. 

Preliminary estimates place at- 
tendance at 100,000, including 
visitors from all over the world, 
which will require all hotel facili- 
ties in the Chicago area, compris- 
ing some 14,000 rooms. There 


were about 60,000 in attendance at 
the 1935 Show. Special arrange- 
ments are being made to operate 
a line of busses on schedule from 
downtown Chicago to the show 
during open hours. Plans are also 
being made to set up an airplane 
commuter service between Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Indianapolis and 
other cities and Chicago. The 
Dodge-Chicago plant is close to 
the Chicago Municipal Airport. 
Admission will be by invitation. 

Machine tool builders have 
been preparing for this show, 
which has for its theme the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn. slogan, “More goods for 
more people at lower cost,” since 
1945. But as H. H. Pease, NMTBA 
president and president of New 
Britain- Gridley Division, New 
Britain Machine Co., has put it, 
“Throughout the war period there 
was constantly building up under 
the stress of that remarkable ex- 
perience, knowledge as to possible 
techniques which would represent 
substantial improvement in per- 
formance. 

“As long as the war lasted, it 
was impossible to bring such new 
developments and techniques past 
the drawing board stage. With the 
advent of peace, however, machine 
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tool builders have been hastening 
to put them into effect. The ma- 
chines to be displayed at the 
forthcoming show represent 7 
years’ cumulative advances in the 
art of removing metal.” 


Qualified observers predict that 
all of the new equipment exhib- 
ited at the 1947 show will evi- 
dence the trend toward higher 
production and greater automa- 
ticity. Some machines displayed 
will be completely redesigned 
models of old standbys; many 
will be completely new, featuring 
electronics to a great extent. 

Net effect of the 1947 Machine 
Tool Show may parallel that of 
the 1935 show in getting. world 
production back on its feet. Fo: 
many years, economists have 
pointed out that there is no pros- 
perity in this country while the 
machine tool curve is down. By 
use of new machines, manufac- 
turers will once again be able tv 
attain the volume that means 
lower costs and lower prices. 

Following the 1935 show, the in- 
dustry had to rebuild itself from 
the bottom, and 1936 saw the first 
construction of plant additions of 
any size in the machine tool in- 
dustry since 1929; today the in- 
dustry has ample capacity for any 
peacetime requirement. 

Arrangements for the 1947 show 
have been the responsibility of 
the show committee, consisting of 
Swan E. Bergstrom, sales man- 
ager, The Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co.; William L. Dolle, presi- 
dent, Lodge & Shipley Co.; R. W. 
Glasner, president, Clearing Ma- 
chine Corp.; Helge G. Hoglund, 
vice-president, Van Norman Co.: 
Ralph J. Kraut, president-general 
manager, Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Too] Co.; Donald M. Patti- 
son, vice-president, Warner & 
Swasey Co., and Louis Polk, presi- 
dent, The Sheffield Corp. 

The Machine Tool Congress 
will be held concurrently with the 
show and various Chicago hotels 
are to be designated as headquar- 
ters for the participating organ- 
izations. Associations assisting in 
arranging the program of speak- 
ers for these meetings and tech- 
nical sessions, which are open to 
all registered visitors at the show, 
include: American Bolt, Nut & 
Rivet Manufacturers Assn., Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Assn., Amer- 
ican Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Assn., American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, American So- 
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ciety of Tool Engineers, Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, and the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn. 


Three previous NMTBA shows 
have been held, all in Cleveland, 
in 1927, 1929 and 1935. A show 
was planned for 1939 and was 
ready to go, but the outbreak of 
the war brought national defense 
into sharp focus and machines 
which would have been shown 
then became part of the war 
effort. 

Trends in machines at the 193: 
show, which proved to be a stimu- 


lant itself.to.all. industry, included. 


trimness, savings in floor space, 
obvious improvement in appear- 
ance, rapidity and accuracy of 
production, greater convenience of 
operation, accessibility of tooling, 
machines were heavier and more 
rigid, with higher speeds and 
greater power, shafts were larger, 
ground gears, use of anti-friction 
bearings increased, automatic 
lubrication systems, generou- 
coolant supply and large chip 
space, big machines with finger- 
tip or push-button control, power- 





more extensive 


actuated chucks, 
use of hydraulics. 

Some observers look upon 1935 
as the turning point of acceptance 
in popular understanding of ma- 
chinery improvements as a boon 
to the people of the country; in 
1947, with labor unions growing 
steadily stronger and more ag- 
gressive, the machine tool] build- 
ers’ course is clear. 

So salutary was the effect of 
the 1935 Machine Tool Show that 
NMTBA was awarded the Amer- 
ican Trade Executive Award for 
“the outstanding achievement by 
a trade association during the last 
three years, the staging of the 


_1935 machine tool show (was)... 


one of the definitely successful 
moves toward business recovery 
. . . the leaders of this associa- 
tion (NMTBA) did not wait for 
more favorable conditions 
they set out to create more favor- 
able conditions through their own 
efforts, thus displaying that cour- 
age which should be typical of 
American business endeavors. .. .” 
Such was the tribute paid the 
machine tool industry by Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
in May 1936. 


AFTER THE BOWL WAS OVER: Location of exhibit space for various ma- 
chine tool companies at the coming machine tool show was established by 
drawing numbers from a goldfish bowl. Shown here are several tool company 


and show officials staking out an exhibit space. 


They are (left to right) 


Ray F. Ingram, vice president and secretary, Landis Tool Co., D. M. Pat- 
tison, vice-president in charge of sales, Warner & Swasey Co., Swan E. 
Bergstrom, sales manager, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., and Truman L. 
Clapp, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., the firm which is managing the tool show. Mr. 




















Bergstrom is serving as chairman of the show committee. 
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Industrial Briefs .. . 


© To HEAD Group—Albert Gold- 
man, vice-president and general 
manager of the Atlantic Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has been elect- 
ed president of the Philadelphia 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn. 


® Buys TooL BusINEss — Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., announced ac- 
quisition of the machine tool 
division of William Sellers & 
Co. Ine. of Philadelphia. Entire 
manufacturing and sales facili- 
ties of the Sellers firm will be 
moved to Rochester and it will 
bear the name of William Sellers 
& Co. Division, Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corp. 


® Moves DISTRICT OFFICE—Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
has moved its Los Angeles dis- 
trict office to 416 W. Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles 14. 


© BRAZILIAN OFFICE — Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of pneu- 
matic and electric tools has an- 
nounced the opening of a tech- 
nical office at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Reuben P. Rudy will be mana- 
ger of the new office. 

® ELECTED OFFICER — Leslie C. 
Thellemann, Buffalo, has been 
elected by the board of directors 
to the position of executive vice- 
president of the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America. Headquar- 
ters of the society are located in 
Cleveland. 


® Buys Too. ComMPANY — The 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 
gage manufacturers, has exer- 
cised its option to buy the Mur- 
chey Machine & Tool Co. of 
Detroit. O. A. Ahlers, sales 
manager and director, and Al- 
bert Polk, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Dayton firm, will 
manage the Detroit business. 


© PLow COMPANY SOLD — The 
Madison Plow Co., Madison, 
Wis. has been purchased by a 
group of Madison industrialists 
including D. R. Ellis, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the firm, A. P. Jensen, Frank O. 
Redick and P. M. Fairchild. 


‘ 
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@e K-F AGREEMENT — Kaiser- 
Frazer has signed an agreement 
with RFC, acting by and 
through the WAA under which 
the automobile company has the 
option of extending its present 
lease on the Willow Run plant 
for 18 years up to Dec. 31, 1965. 
K-F has also leased the Willow 
Run “spare parts” building. 
Leasing of the additional build- 
ing brings the K-F rental up to 
$1,050,000 in 1947 and $1,400,- 
000 in 1948 and thereafter. 


© ConTRACT AWARD — A con- 
tract for the construction of a 
$1 million addition to the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co.’s plant in 
Youngstown has been awarded 
to Joseph Bucheit & Sons Co., 
according to an announcement 
by Walter Bender, president of 
General Fireproofing. 


© PRICE REDUCTION—One of the 
first important postwar price 
reductions by a major parts 
manufacturer was announced by 
the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co. The reduction will save 
purchasers approximately $2,- 
500,000 a year on Graphite’s 
present volume of business, it 
was stated. It applies to most 
of the company’s automotive 
engine bearings and to a sub- 
stantial part of its bushing line. 


@ FOUNDRY RENOVATION — A 
$500,000 renovation and im- 
provement program for the gray 
iron foundry of Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co.’s plant at Barberton, 
Ohio, has been announced by 
company officials. The program 
calls for improvements to the 
building, new machinery and 
new equipment. 


© New MACHINE Firm — The 
Whiton Machine Co. has just 
been organized in Connecticut 
and has acquired the business 
and properties of the D. E. 
Whiton Machine Co., of New 
London, Conn., manufacturers 
of steam turbine engines, auto- 
matic gear cutting machines, 
centering machines and lathe 
chucks. 
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Number of Processors 
Of Iron and Steel Up 
64.7 Pct Since 1939 


New York 


©e¢eThe number of establish- 
ments using iron and steel was 
64.7 pet greater in 1946 than in 
1939, according to data prepared 
by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute reported. 

Approximately 33,600 establish- 
ments were processing iron and 
steel in 1946 against 20,400 in 
1939, an increase which was al- 
most double the average rate of 
gain experienced by all types of 
manufacturing industries. 

The largest group of steel proc- 
essors is identified as the ‘“ma- 
chinery, except electrical group” 
which expanded to 15,700 in mid- 
1946, an 86.8 pct gain over Sep- 
tember 1939. The group, “iron 
and steel and their products,” 
showed a 39.5 pct growth during 
the same interval, rising to 11,300 
establishments. Establishments in 
the “electric machinery” category 
increased 106 pct to 3500. The 
number of firms in the “automo- 
biles and auto equipment” group 
increased one-third to 1600, while 
“other transportation equipment” 
showed a 50 pct gain to 1500 es- 
tablishments. 

The government’s category, 
“iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts,” includes iron and steel foun- 
dry products; metal stampings; 
tin’ cans and other tinware, cut- 
lery, tools and hardware; heating 
apparatus and plumbing supplies; 
fabricated structural steel and 
ornamental metal work; and mis- 
cellaneous iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The sub-group of “blast fur- 
naces, steel works, and rolling 
mills” is a very small segment of 
the group. 

The “automobiles and auto 
equipment” group includes motor 
vehicle makers and parts pro- 
ducers. The “other transporta- 
tion equipment” category includes 
railroad equipment, aircraft and 
parts, shipbuilding, and motor- 
cycles, bicycles and parts. 

The “machinery, except elec- 
trical” group, includes makers of 
engines and turbines, agricultural 
machinery and tractors, construc- 
tion, mining and oilfield ma- 
chinery and tools, metalworking 
machinery, and other types of in- 
dustrial machinery. 
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Construction Steel . 


© © © Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


1600 Tons, Mishawaka, Ind., twin branch 
plant extension for Indiana and Michigan 
Electric Co. to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Tons, Dolton, [l., Pennsylvania R.R. 
grade separation to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

620 Tons, Thornton, Ill., Calumet Parkway 
grade separation to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

335 Tons, Norristown, Pa., Schmidt Brewery 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


300 Tons, Alberta, Mich., state highway 
bridge to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 

240 Tons, Calumet City, Ill., Burnham Ave. 
grade separation to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

140 Tons, Philadelphia, Heintz Mfg. Co., 
building, to Bethlehem Fabricators Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 Tons, Philadelphia, City of Philadelphia, 
Sedgeley Ave. bridge, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


© °¢¢ Fabricated steel inquiries 
this week included the following: 


4500 Tons, Los Angeles, office building for 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
2200 Tons, Port Washington, Wis., Unit No. 4 

power plant. 

750 Tons, Hampton, N. H., New Hampshire 
Dept. of Highways, bridge, May 1. 

Tons, Chicago, North State St. viaduct. 
Tons, Clearfield County, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Dept. of Highways, bridge, to he 
rebid on Apr. 25. 

200 Tons, South Bend, Ind., building for S. 
M. Nielsen Co. 

180 Tons, Buffalo, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., addition, to building, 
bids in. 

120 Tons, Newport, Del., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., building, Apr. 28. 


© © © Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


1000 Tons, Chicago, Commonwealth Edison 

power plant, through Paaschen, con- 
tractor, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Tons, San Mateo Co., Calif., four over- 
crossings, Bayshore Freeway between 
South San Francisco and Burlingame, 
through Carrico and Gautier, to Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. 


© °e¢Reinforcing bar inquiries 
this week included the following: 


500 Tons, Hot Springs, S. D., Fall River 
channel improvements. 

360 Tons, Los Angeles, grade separation on 
Hollywood Parkway between Vineland 
and Barham, California Div. of High- 
ways, Los Angeles, bids to May 15. 


230 Tons, Marshfield, Wis., sewage plant. 


220 Tons, Monticello, Ind., highway bridge 
No. 2803. All bids rejected. 


170 Tons, Freeport, Ill., Furst McNess build- 
ing. 


125 Tons, Casper, Wyo., bars for Kortes 
Power Plant, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, Inv. 19,552-A, bids to Apr. 23. 


120 Tons, Moline, Ill., housing project. 


© ¢e¢ Piling awards this week in- 
cluded the following: 


150 Tons, Chicago, Commonwealth Edison 
power plant to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

© °¢e¢Railroad car awards this 

week included the following: 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
has received the following orders for freight car 
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equipment: Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 
—1000 50-ton steel box cars, and the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.—400 
50-ton steel box cars. 

© ¢e Railroad car inquiries this 


week included the following: 


The New York Central R.R. is inquiring 
for 2000 50-ton 40-ft box cars. 


Columbia Steel Names 
New Production Heads 


San Francisco 


eee As sheet production at the 
Pittsburg, Calif., mills of Columbia 
Steel Co. dwindles under the handi- 
caps imposed by installation of new 
cold-reduction facilities scheduled 
for fourth quarter operation, the 
company announced appointment of 
eight superintendents and foremen 
for the new mills. 


Joseph A. White, plant superin- 
tendent announced the following 
appointments: D. E. Rice, division 
superintendent; D. W. Lasell, as- 
sistant division superintendent; C. 
C. Morgan, superintendent, cold-re- 
duction department; J. P. Newman, 
superintendent, sheet finishing de- 
partment; J. H. Clark, superinten- 
dent, tin finishing department; W. 
L. Clark, general foreman, cold re- 
duction department; Melvin Rush, 
general foreman, hot dip tinning 
department; and George Jedenoff, 
general foreman, electrolytic tin- 
ning department. 

It is anticipated that sheet pro- 
duction at Pittsburg will be shut 
down completely for from 4 to 6 
months while the new facilities are 
completed. Date of this work stop- 
page will depend on availability of 
components required for the ex- 
pansion. 


Group Flies to Study 


Prospects in Europe 
Washington 


eeeThirteen American indus- 
trialists and business executives 
left here by plane last week as 
guests of Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson for a visit tu 
Europe, where they will survey 
industrial and export conditions 
of the British and American zones 
in Germany and the American 
zone in Austria. Included in the 
official party were: 

T. E. Millsop, president of the 
Weirton Steel Co.; Leigh Willard, 





president of the Interlake Iroa 
Corp.; George H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Gisholt Machine Co.; 
E. J. Thomas, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Gib- 
son Carey, Jr., president, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.; Leslie Browne, 
president of Lenox, Inc.; Herman 
E. Cone, president, Proximity Mfg. 
Co.; Albert Creighton, chairman, 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank; 
M. H. Eisenhart, president of 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.; Les- 
sing J. Rosenwald, former board 
chairman, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and Ames Stevens, president, 
Whittier Mills. 


Amos E. Taylor, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, accompanied them. 

Leaving Washington Apr. 17, 
the group planned to fly direct to 
Berlin for a conference with Gen- 
eral Clay, military governor, and 
other officials. The party planned 
to then proceed to Vienna and 
Munich for inspection of manu- 
facturing plants in Bavaria. 

Following inspections at Wies- 
baden and the I. G. Farben plants 
at Hoechst, the group will split 
into two parties—one visiting Es- 
sen and Hamburg in the British 
Zone and the other, Stuttgart and 
other cities in the American zone. 


Lake Ore Consumption Up 


Cleveland 

e e © Consumption of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore by U. S. and 
Canadian blast furnaces rose to 
6,979,204 gross tons in March, 
compared to 6,264,284 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 6,021,018 tons in March, 
1946, according to the monthly re- 
port of the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Assn. 

Cumulative consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore this year totaled 
20,267,344 gross tons Apr. l, as 
compared with cumulative con- 
sumption of 11,488,445 tons Apr. 
1, 1946. 

Stocks of iron ore on hand at 
furnaces and Lake Erie docks 
totaled 17,411,010 tons Apr. 1, 
compared to 24,316,980 tons a 
month ago and 27,601,106 tons 
Apr. 1, 1946. 

Blast furnaces depending princi- 
pally on Lake Superior iron ore 
numbered 167 in the U. S. and 
seven in Canada Apr. 41, with 16. 
U. S. furnaces and three Canadian 
furnaces idle. On Mar. 1, active 
furnaces numbered 168 in the 
U. S. and eight in Canada. 
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e ¢ °¢ Reversing the downtrend of 
the past three months, machine 
tool shipments rose to $26,200,000 
in March, a 714 pct increase over 
February, according to  prelim- 
inary estimates. 

New firm orders, despite the 
spottiness of the” purchasing’ pat- 
tern, also made an upward spurt, 
reaching $19,500,000, a_ prelim- 
inary total which is expected to 
be somewhat higher when a 
final tabulation can be made. Per- 
centage-wise, new firm orders 
increased about 16 pct over Feb- 
ruary. Foreign firm orders ac- 
counted for $5,270,000 of the total. 

Cancellations support the _ in- 
crease in new firm orders, drop- 
ping to $1,400,000 in March, from 
$1,700,000 in February. Unfilled 
firm orders continued to decrease 
at approximately 6 pct per month 
rate, dropping to $138 million as 
of Mar. 31. 

Regardless of the industry’s 
March performance, sources in the 
trade report that business is still 
very spotty. Engine lathes, gear 
cutting machines, and some of the 
drilling machines are a few of the 
items in some demand. 

In Detroit, producers of perish- 
able tools report a fairly active, 
although tapering, demand for 
their products. Several firms mak- 
ing highly specialized tools and 
equipment indicate backlogs up tu 
one year, although standard equip- 
ment sales are practically at a 
standstill in the face of WAA’s 
active efforts to liquidate the huge 
surpluses piled high in Detroit 
warehouses. WAA is using quar- 
ter pages in Detroit papers to at- 
tract attention to their machine 
tool bargains. 

There are few indications that 
important new tooling decisions 
will be made by automobile manu- 
facturers in the face of uncertain- 
ties about labor and mounting 
tooling costs. Most sources indi- 
cate that the new tooling by auto- 
mobile companies will be post- 
poned until the last possible 
moment. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


March Machine Tool Shipments Advance 7.5 Pct Over February 


New Firm Orders Increase 
16 Pct; Unfilled Orders, 


Cancellations Drop 


Two conditions favoring an ac- 
tive market for tools are the high 
cost of labor and substantial or- 
ders for some types of equipment 
by foreign buyers. 

Deliveries of most types of 
equipment appear to be reasonably 
close to schedule and inquiries 
have subsided noticeably within 
the last month. According to most 
observers, little change is expected 
in existing conditions until uncer: 
tainties about labor and prices are 
dispelled and the introduction of 
new models is considerably fur- 
ther advanced than at present. 

Wage negotiations between De- 
troit tool and die manufacturers 
and union representatives are cur- 
rently in progress. 

In Cincinnati, the machine tool 
market continues slow with the 
greatest emphasis being placed on 
the coming Machine Tool Show in 
the fall. The opinion of builders 
in this area is that the show will 
do a great deal to overcome the 
trend of automobile builders to- 
ward buying war surplus machine 
tools. New machinery, designed to 
cut operating expenses, will be 
ordered to speed up building pro- 
grams for 1948 and 1949, accord- 
ing to sources in the industry 
here. Foreign business is only 
holding its own in the Cincinnati 
area. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. re- 
ports net profits for March quar- 
ter of $194,320, equal to 92¢ a 
share, compared with $124,397 or 
59¢ a share in the same quarter of 
1946. Chairman Wendell E. Whipp 
says while sales and earnings were 
considerably larger in 1947 first 
quarter than last year, shortages 
of materials last year interfered 
seriously with production. He said 
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fully 25 pet of the working force 
had to be laid off during intervals 
of 1946 because of lack of mate- 
rials. 

Deliveries of electrical equip- 
ment, once a machine tool build- 
ers’ bottleneck, are still far from 
immediate. A.recent survey re- 
veals that fractional horsepower 
motors are being quoted at 23 
months; 1 to 15 three-phase, 60 
weeks; machine tool controls, me- 
chanical, standard, immediate; en- 
gineered, up to 50 weeks; elec- 
tronic controls, 20 to 60 weeks, 
depending on the engineering in- 
volved. 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced 
the acquisition of the machine too] 
division of William Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. According to 
Consolidated Machine Too] Corp. 
officials, the entire manufactur- 
ing, sales and service facilities of 
William Sellers & Co. will be 
moved to Rochester, in the near 
future, and will bear the name of 
William Sellers & Co. Division of 
Consolidated Machine Too] Corp. 

More than 1000 representatives 
of the machine tool industry and 
other interested trade groups have 
attended the exhibit of German 
machine tools at Frankford Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia, since the ex- 
hibit opened March 31, according 
to an announcement by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. 

Sponsored jointly by OTS and 
the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, War Dept., the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. and 
the Army Ordnance Assn., the ex- 
hibit will remain open through 
May 2. 

Major interest at the exhibit 
centers around a precision grind- 
ing machine which has an optical 
system permitting the operator to 
compare his work with the engi- 
neering drawing as the work pro- 
ceeds. The machine was used in 
Germany for making templates, 
cylindrical forms and other com- 
plicated shapes. 
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THE BEST INDUSTRIAL FURNACES MADE 


For HEAT TREATING PRECISION PARTS 


at INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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The hairline accuracy 
for the countless small 
parts used in the com- 
pact mechanism of 
International's Simplex 
Projector, shownabove, 
required a heat treat- 
ment to close tolerances 
to prevent unnecessary 
scrapping of compli- 
cated parts. At left,a 
Sunbeam Stewart Semi- 
Muffle Oven being 
loaded with castings; 
at right, workman 
removing work from 
a Sunbeam Stewart 
Liquid Heat Treating 
Furnace. 


One example of the close tolerances that must be met in the manufacture of the Simplex Projector is the “star wheel” 
that provides the movement of the projector. This critical part is held to .005” after heat treatment before grinding. 
For the exacting heat treating requirements of the countless small parts used in their compact mechanism, International 


Projector uses standard Sunbeam Stewart equipment throughout for normalizing, stress relieving, and high-speed tool 
steel heat treating. 


Two Sunbeam Stewart Semi-Muffle Oven Furnaces and Two Round Pot Furnaces, one used for hardening, the other 
for tempering, enable International Projector to do work that formerly was sent out 
to commercial heat treaters. With the installation of this equipment, the quality and FREE ON REQUEST 
uniformity of work was held to International's close requirements. SUNBEAM STEWART VEST POCKET 


8 ° ° e ° ° . HEAT TREATING DATA BOOK 
This installation is typical of the standard industrial heat-treating furnaces 
Seventy-two pages of charts, tables, 


Sunbeam Stewart builds every day to meet the requirements of manufacturers all diagrams, factual data . . . ready 
over the country. Sunbeam Stewart engineers will be glad to work with you on veterans Bosh for aff types of engi- 


neers. Write Sunbeam Stewart, Dept. 
your heat treating requirements. 110, for your personal copy. 


SUNBEAM STEWART INDUSTRIAL FURNACE DIVISION of SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


(Formerly CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.) 
Main Office: 4433 Ogden Ave., Chicago 23, Ill.—New York Office: 11 W. 22nd St., New York 18—Detroit Office: 308 Boulevard Bidg., Detroit 
Canada Factory: 321 Westen Rd., Se., Terente 9 
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Blast Did Not Damage 
Texas City Tin Smelter 


New York 


© ¢ © Reports from Texas City, 
Tex. indicate that the government 
tin smelter, estimated to be three 
to four miles from the blasted 
dock area, did not suffer from the 
recent explosion, except for the 
loss of glass. Shipments of tin 
have been made from the plant 
since the explosion and loading 
started again on Monday. Since 
the switching facilities were not 
damaged, the only effect of the 
blast in reducing production is in 
the temporarily demoralized con- 
dition of the working force and a 
possible shortave of hydrochloric 
acid, of which there is said to be 
a month’s reserve on hand. The 
smelter has been receiving high 
grade concentrates from the 
Netherlands East Indies, the con- 
tract specifying 25 pct of 1947 
production together with the back- 
log from last year’s agreement. 
Therefore it is expected that the 
off-grade production of tin re- 
ported from Texas City as recently 
as December should show con- 
siderable improvement. 


‘Tin Study Group Meets 


Washington 


e¢e Arrival in Brussels of the 
United States delegation for a 
meeting looking to the formation 
of an International Tin Studv 
Group has been announced by the 
State Dept. 

Headed bv Delegate Donald D. 
Kennedy, chief of the Depart- 
ment’s International Resources 
Division, the advisory members of 
the delegation are: 


Karl L. Anderson, assistant 


chief of the State Dept. Interna- 
tional Resources Division; H. C. 
Bugbee, attache, American Em- 
bassy, London; John J. Croston, 
deputy director of the former 
Metals and Minerals division, 
CPA; Carl Ilgenfritz, vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases, U. S. 
Steel Corp; and Charles W. Mer- 
rill, chief of the Metal Economics 
division, Bureau of Mines. 

The meeting is the culmination 
of an agreement reached at the 
World Tin Conference in London 
last October, the Department said. 
It was felt that such a study group 
is needed in order to maintain a 
continuous intergovernmental re- 
view of the world tin situation. 

Other nations scheduled to take 
part in the tin study group include 
the United Kingdom, The Nether- 
lands, Bolivia, France, Belgium, 
China and Siam. 


Copper, Zinc Output Down 
Ottawa 


© ee While production of copper 
and zine in Canada showed a de- 
cline in January, output of nickel 
was at the highest level since Au- 
gust 1945. The decline in copper 
and zinc output was largely due 
to labor troubles which closed 
down Noranda Mines, Canada’s 
largest copper producer, and also 
affected zinc mining operations in 
Quebec. 

January copper production 
amounted to 14,315 tons com- 
pared with 15,164 tons in De- 
cember and 16,010 tons in Jan- 
uary 1946. 

Zine production in January 
amounted to 17,531 tons, down 
from 18,536 tons in December and 
20,367 tons in January last year. 
Exports of zinc spelter in Jan- 


Nonferrous Metals Prices 


Cents per pound 


Apr. 16 
Copper, electro, Conn 
Cepper, Lake, Conn 
Tin, Straits, New York 
Zinc, East St. Louis 
Lead, St. Louis 
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Apr. 17 
21.50 
21.625 
80.00 
10.50 
14.80 


Apr. 18 
21.50 
21.625 
80.00 
10.50 
14.80 


Apr. 19 


21.50 
21.625 


Apr. 21 
21.50 
21.625 
80.00 
10.50 
14.80 


Apr.22 
21.50 
21.625 
89.60 
10.50 
14.80 


10.50 
14.80 





uary totaled 20,398 tons against 
12,814 tons in December, while 
zine in ore exported amounted to 
3590 tons in January against 6659 
tons in the previous month. 
Nickel output for January to- 
taled 9729 tons as compared with 
8494 tons in the preceding month 
and 6911 tons in January 1946. 


French Find Molybdenum 


Paris 


© ¢ © Molybdenite was discovered 
in the Vosges Mountains in 
France at the beginning of the 
war, and molybdenum was ex- 
tracted from lead ore in Tillot ana 
at Chateau-Lambert. About 100 
tons of molybdenite was mined 
with a content of 0.3 pct molybde- 
num during the war. Study is be- 
ing made to determine whether 
current production would pay. 
Discovery of molybdenum is also 
reported in Czechoslovakia at 
Krupka in the region of Teplitz. 


Remelt Aluminum Drops 
New York 


ee © With the market for second- 
ary aluminum in the doldrums, 
some producers have taken the 
initiative and lowered prices on 
most grades by %¢ per lb. The 
aluminum scrap market has been 
recently reported as_ softening 
somewhat in price which has per- 
mitted the current ingot price 
reductions. However, most grades 
of aluminum ingot are still priced 
above virgin ingot. 


Copper Suspension Closer 
Washington 


e¢eTLegislation suspending the 
copper import duty, excluding cop- 
per sulfate, for a 2-year period 
was passed by the Senate Monday 
and sent back to the House for 
agreement. The House is expected 
to concur in the copper sulfate 
amendment and send the bill to 
the President for signature this 
week. 
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Primary Metals 
(Centa per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum, 99+%, f.o.b. shipping 

point (min. 10,000 Ib) .......... 
Aluminum pig, f.o.b. shipping point 14.00 
Antimony, American Laredo Tex... 33.00 
Beryllium copper, 3. ae Be; 

dollars per lb contained Be. . $14.75 
Beryllium aluminum, 5% Be; *“dol- 

lars per lb contained = ssbane $3. 50 
Cadmium, del’d ....... 1.75 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per ib)... asi 50 to He 57 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley...... 21.50 
Copper, — Conn. Valley .......21. 625 
Gold, U. Treas., dollars per oz.. $35.00 
Indium, $9.8%, dollars per troy oz. $2.25 


Iridium, dollars per troy oz.......$110.00 
BMG Ges BID, sv cceeecevieeséees 14.80 
EGG, DOW SOE ciccevccccccsecss+ See 
Magnesium, 99.8+% .....+..+-5 -- 20.50 


Magnesium, sticks, carlots ....... 


er dollars per 76-lb flask, 
New York........$88. “igh to ae ro 

Nickel electro, f.o.b. New York. 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. “$34, 00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. .$63 to $66 
Silver, New York, cents per oz... 75.625 
yy Re, a , Bee 80.00 
Zinc, East St. Louis ...... aaa aioe - 10.50 
Zinc, New York ..... er 11.005 
Zirconium copper, 6 pet Zr, per Ib 

COMGRENON TP déeis been u8 eh, a awa $8.75 

Remelted Metals 
. Brass Ingot 
(Cents per lb, in carloads) 

85-5-5-5 ingot 

BO Se aC. ss entdaen oc vudeness 21.50 

DO EEE. becuse be oun wees 21.90 

OR a ane 20.50 
80-10-10 ingot 

a. ee menace chee eee éccew See 

SUD SII gg Beck ica iar ae et a no ew de a 23.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

PO ME Shs A baie Waheew orn ameaera 28.25 

Be ood euaees sedaweene nee en 27.25 

i Se Libcienediesee eeaea wn 23.75 
Yellow ingot 

- Ss ae oa 17.00 
Manganese a 

De IE cack a earache eee 19.25 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, lots of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon a 


0.30 copper, max. wae Recee 
ee 16.25-16.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 7p) 15.00-15.25 
No. 12 alum. — 2 grade). . 14.50 
108 alloy pad al 5 qaheiniedahh wae 14.75 
WOR nd. iam ata ace eels 15.25-15.50 
FeRAM eaieoe cle ce Ge earee 14.75 
Steel deoxidizing aluminium, notch-bar, 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95 pct-97% pct 15.50 
Grade 2—92 pct-95 pct . 14,50 
wrade 3—90 pct-92 pet ........ 13.75 
Grade 4—85 pct-90 pct - 13.25 


Electroplating Supplies 
Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shi t 
or bob “to = — 


Copper, frt. allowed 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer..... 36% 
Electrodeposited oedccceseosesss GREE 
Rolled, oval, straight, delivered... 32% 
Brass, 80- 20, frt allowed 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ...... 33 


Zinc, Cast, 99.99 ey apaid diab. oi ose 184 
~~ 99 pct plus, frt allowed — 
Kbememns euaalae ateaens 51 
Rolled, depolarized jeebceewasien, ae 
Silver, 999 fine 
Rolled, 1000 oz lots, per oz. . 88% 


Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum .... 40.50 
— | sulphate, 99.5, crystals, 
Nickel salts, single, “425° ‘tb bbis, 

EEG MONEE téccneaecacececoeces. SOO 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz. lots, per oz 70% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct, domestic, 


200 lb drums ... edeuws Rae 
Zinc cyanide, 100 lb drums... _.. 34.00 
Zinc, sulphate, 89 pct, crystals, 

bbls, frt allowed ..... Ret cceeens 7.75 


—-NONFERROUS METALS PRICES —— 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Cents per lb, base, subject to extras for 
quantity, gage, size, temper and finish) 

Drawn tubing: 2 to 3 in. OD by 0.065 
in. wall: 3S, 43.5¢; 52S-O, 67¢; 24S-T, 
71¢; base, 36, 000 Ib. 

Plate: % in. and heavier; 2S, 3S, 21.2¢; 
52S, 24.2¢ 61S, 23.8¢; 24S, 24S-AL, 24.2¢; 
75S, 75S-AL, 30. 5¢: base, 30,000 Ib. 

Flat Sheet: 0.136-in. thickness: 2S, 3S, 
23.7¢; 52S, 27.2¢; 61S, 24.7¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 26. ie: 758-0, 158- OAL, 32.7¢; 
base, 30,000 1 

Extruded pene Shapes: factor deter- 
mined by dividing the perimeter of the 
shape by its weight per foot. For factor 
1 through 4, 3S, 26¢; 14S, 32.5¢; 24S, 
35¢; 53S, 61S, 28¢; 63S, 27¢; 75S, 45.5¢; 
base, 30,000 Ib. 

Wire, Rod and Bar: screw machine 
stock, rounds, 17S-T, % in., 29.5¢; % in., 
37.5¢; 1 in., 26¢; 2 in, 24. 5¢: hexagons, 
% in., 35.5¢; in., 30¢; 1 in., 2 in., 27¢; 
base, 5000 lb. Rod: 2S, 38, 1% to 2% in. 
diam, rolled, 23¢; cold- finished, 23.5¢ base, 
30, 000 lb. Round Wire: drawn, coiled, 
B & S gage 17-18; 2S, 3S, 33.5¢; 56S, 
39.5¢:; 10,000 Ib base. B & S gage 00-1: 
2s, 3S, 21¢; 56S, 30.54. B & S 15-16; 
2S, 38, 32.5¢; 56S, 38¢; base, 30,000 Ib. 


Magnesium 


(Cents per Ib. f.o.b. mill. Base quantity 
30,000 1b.) 


Sheet and Plate: Ma. FSa. % in., 54¢- 
56¢; 0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 


58¢-60¢; 10, 59¢-61¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
79¢-81¢; 18, 87¢-89¢; 22, $1.25-$1.31; 24, 
$1.71-$1.75. 


Round Rod, Square and Hexagonal Bar: M, 
diam, in. 4% to %, 55¢; % to %, 52.5¢; 
% to 4 in. and over, 52¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes and Rectangles: 
M, form factors 1 to 4, 52¢: 8 to 10, 
53.5¢; 14 to 16, 56.5¢; 20 to 22, 61¢; 26 
to 28, 68¢. Other alloys higher. 

Tubing: M, based on weight in pounds 
per lineal foot, 2 lb. and over, 55¢; 1 to 
1.5, 58.5¢; 0.5 to 0.7, 64¢:; 0.35 to 0.4, 
69¢; 0.25 to 0.3, 73¢: 0.15 to 0.2, 81¢; 
0.085 to 0.10, 96¢; 0.05 to 0.06, $1.14: 
0.04 to 0.045, $1.28. Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 


Nickel Monel 

Sheets, cold-rolled ....... 54 43 
No. 36 sheets .....cerces j 41 
Strip, cold-rolled ........ 60 a4 
Rod 

BEEMOMIE. -Ka5 0600 60 G0 50 39 

Cold-drawn ........e.. 55 44 
Angles, hot-rolled ....... 50 39 
WE a5 a sewenwtewedns 52 41 
Seamless tubes ...... . 83 71 
Shot and blocks ......... a 31 

Zine 
(Cents per lb, f.0.b. mill) 

a 4 CT ere ee Ce Co 15.50 
Ribbon, ton lots .......-cccccece; 14.50 
Plates 

iia as were were weuivasecaseee 


Large, over 12 In. ............+ 14.60 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per lb) 


Extruded 

Shapes Rods Sheets 
COREE citcciaccee Gee ie and 32.93 
Copper, hot rolled. .... 29.28 woes 
Copper, Grawm.... <«cec 30.28 aa 
Lat WORE .. cece 39.13 30.32 30.63 
High brass........ 32.30 29.58 29.89 
pO eee 39.74 30.93 31.24 
Naval brass ...... 28.73 27.48 33.42 
Brass, free cutting - 23 23.64 aaa 
Commercial bronze 0.86 32.05 32.36 
Manganese bronze 32, 28 30.78 36.92 
Phosphor bronze, 

OO cktvccane Japan 50.98 50.75 
Muntz metal ..... 28.42 27.17 31.61 
Everdur. Herculoy 

Olympic, etc .... 36.30 34.80 37.71 
Nickel silver, 5 pet. 40.54 


39.53 37.92 


Architectural bronze 27.23 





Scrap Metals 


(Dealere’ buying prices, f.o.d. 





New York 


in centa per pound.) 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Lots of less than 15,000 10.) 


Cartridge brass turnings ..... 


Loose yellow brass trimmings.... 


cocee 14% 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire 
No. 2 heavy coper and wire 
ee ee 
Auto radiators (unsweated) 
No. 1 composition 
No. 1 composition turnings.. 
Clean red car boxes 
Cocks and faucets 
Mixed heavy yellow brass... 
Old rolled brass 
Brass pipe 
New soft brass clippings .. 
Brass rod ends 
No. 1 brass rod turnings... 


eee eee eae 


seer eereeeesersece 


ereeeeeersece 


Aluminum 
Alum. pistons free of struts.. 
Aluminum crankcases 
2S aluminum clippings ... 
Old sheet & utensils .. 
Mixed borings and turnings. . 
Mise. cast aluminum .. 
Dural clips (24S) 


Zinc 
New zinc clippings .. 
Old Zinc 
Zine routings . 
Old die cast scrap . 


Nickel and Monel 


Pure nickel clippings 
Clean nickel turnings 
Nickel] anodes .............. 
Nickel rod ends ... Waleate 
New Monel clippings . weemmas 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 
Old sheet Monel 
Old Monel castings .... 
Inconel clippings .... ae 


ee ee 


. 15% 
16%—17 
154%—-16 
144%—14% 
11 —11% 
133%%,—14 
13%—14 
12 —12% 
li 11% 
8%— 9 
9%4—10 
10%—11 
12%—13 
13%—13% 
3 —13% 
$%— 6 
7 — T% 
§$%— 9 
7 — 7% 
2 — 2% 
7 —7T% 
4%y— 4% 

af 
_ 6 

4— 2% 

34%— 4 
19%4—20%*% 
16%—1T% 
19 %4—20% 
19 —20 
14 —15 
9 —10 
12 —13 
..10 —11 
10 —11 


German silver clippings, ‘mixed10%—11 


German silver turnings, mixed 7 


Soft scrap lead 
Battery plates (dry) 


Miscellaneous 


Block tin aaa 
No. 1 pewter .. 
auto babbitt | 


No. 1 aaa 
Mixed common babbitt ...... 
Solder joints ......«.. 
STNG CODE xc 6 bikicc dase sca 
Small foundry type one aee 
MGMOCYRS . . . kctvereceenese 
Lino and stereotype ....... 
Electroptype 


New type shell cuttings. a 


Clean hand picked type shells. 


Lino and stereo dross....... 
Electro dross 





Lead Products 


(Cents per ib) 
F.o.b. shipping 


— 7% 
12%—13 

T%— 7% 
éT —<49 
50 —52 
40 —43 
13%4—14 
15%4—16 
40 —42 
16%—17 

14. —14% 
13%4—14 
11%—12 
11%—12 
54e— 6 
5%4— 6 
3%— 4 


point freight collect. 


Freight equalized with nearest free de 
livery point. 

Full lead sheets ......... itchtcass Dee 
Cee 1s GOES cctmediedecncass< 18.75 
Lead pipe, manufacturing point... 17.50 
Lead traps and bends ......List +42% 


Combination lead and iron bends 
and ferrules, also combination 
lead and iron ferrules ....List +42% 


Lead wool 


19.50 
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SCRAP 


. . « News and Market Activities 





Sharp Price Declines Sweep Most Markets 


New York 


e ¢ © Heavy melting steel scrap 
prices were down again this week 
—down sharply. This is the point 
the scrap trade was anxiously 
watching: the time when many 
mill contracts ran out and new 
orders had to be placed. Early 
this week few new orders had been 
booked, but at least one—in Pitts- 
burgh—was signed for 5000 tons 
at a figure that sent the average 
heavy melting steel price there 
down $5.25. This is one of the 
largest price breaks in scrap mar- 
ket history. 


In every other major market in 
the nation—the West Coast ex- 
cepted—prices also skidded: the 
No. 1 steel average was off $4 in 
Buffalo and $3 in Philadelphia 
and Birmingham. Cleveland and 
Youngstown posted $2 declines 
though Chicago was off only 50¢ 
early in the week. If New York 
brokers can fill new orders taken 
on Monday afternoon at anything 
like they hope to pay, prices there 
will be off about $4. 


Price declines in the cast grades 
were more noticable this week. 
Most major markets reported the 
No. 1 cast price down somewhat. 
In Pittsburgh it was off $1.25; in 
Chicago the drop was $3; in Phila- 
delphia $2.50. 

In addition to closer mill 
scrutiny of grading there are signs 
that there will soon be a dif- 
ferential for those grades below 
Nos. 1 and 2 which have long 
been lumped together as heavy 
melting steel. 

o 

PITTSBURG—The sale of 5000 tons 
of heavy melting scrap pegged the price 
of scrap here this week at $32 to $32.50. 
The settlement of the steel wage contract 
may bolster the market slightly, but ob- 
servers feel that it will only postpone 
the decline rather than stop it. Mills here 
are holding back and some brokers feel 
that the market may decline to as low 
as $30 a ton on heavy melting by the 
end of the week. While there was no 
sales activity in most grades, the drop 
in heavy melting is reflected in the price 
for these items. The railroad grades are 
priced on the basis of the last sale, but 
actually they would not bring these 
prices this week if such scrap was of- 
fered on the market. Malleable scrap is 
being quoted at $44 to $45 but demand 
is high and supply is low. It is con- 
ceivable that a tonnage of a good grade 
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of malleable could bring as much as $55 
to $55 a ton. One broker here was offer- 
ing $38 for low phos, indicating that 
this market has also softened. 

» 


CHICAGO-—Fair tonnage closed last 
week at 50 cents off the old price but 
generally new business was at a stand- 
still. Dealers yards are bare and mill in- 
ventories have been greatly improved. 
For the first time in years the mills see 
a chance to dictate the new price which 
if not too low will be quickly accepted 
by the trade. Brokers for the most part 
only took new material if the scrap was 
loaded ready to go. Next week the new 
price is expected to be set. None of the 
mills have indicated that it will be al- 
though others are guessing at $30.00. 

® 


PHILADELPHIA—An order for heavy 
melting scrap placed by one eastern con- 
sumer has dropped that grade $3 a ton 
to a range of $30 to $31. The first signif- 
icant recent drop in cast prices brings 
cupola and clean auto down to $45 to 
$46 and heavy breakable and charging box 
to $41 to $42. There was some downward 
readjustment of turnings prices, with 
mixed borings and turnings dropping $2. 
Mills report that scrap receipts continue 
in heavy volume on old orders. 

© 


NEW YORK—The week opened with 
average heavy melting steel prices down 
$2.50 on purchases for old orders. 3y 
Monday afternoon at least two firms had 
new orders which they expected to be 
able to cover in the neighborhood of $27. 
No. 1 cast dropped $2 during the past 
week. Early in the week turnings were 
not showing the same weakness as cast 
but a drop was expected although one 
buyer planned to hold prices until the 
end of the month. 

J 


DETROIT — The Detroit market is 
definitely weaker with scrap plentiful in 
practically all grades but few takers. Re- 
ports reaching Detroit of large tonnages 
piling up at the various steel centers have 
added a bearish tone to a market already 
badly confused by rapid changes taking 
place during the past few weeks. The 
largest buyer in this area is accepting 
delivery at $32 until the end of April 
but there are no indications as to what 
action will be taken at the expiration 
of the present agreement. Flow of scrap 
has been large with at least one broker 
reporting the heaviest monthly volume 
in histary. Meanwhile, inspection has 
been tightened and a number of rejections 
of cast grades have been reported as 
well as a weakening of the cast price 
structure. 

° 





_ CLEVELAND—Most consumers in this 
area are still out of the market and 
major buying centers around earmarked 
material which some consumers are not 
too anxious to take. Shipments are still 
good, but somewhat under the levels of 
the past few weeks, with the old orders 
running out. The malleable market is 


very strong, with about five consumers 
clamoring for every car and prices being 
paid are fluctuating accordingly. 

2 


BOSTON — Trade finally finds itself 
with nobody to ship to. Big users refuse 
to take scrap. As a result, prices are on 
the skids and off $2 to $3 for the week. 
Busheling has taken the hardest rap. It 
is $25 to $26 a ton, as against $29 to 
$31 a week ago, as was heavy steel. 
At worst, heavy steel today is $27 to 
$28 or $2 more than busheling. Fortun- 
ately, from a price standpoint, float- 
ing scrap supply is relatively small. The 
cast market holds serenely at $40 to $45 
locally. 

° 


BUFFALO—Heavy melting steel con- 
tinued on the skids this week slipping $4 
a ton, and turnings dropped $2. One 
major consumer bought openhearth ma- 
terial at $30 to $31 on a limited scale, 
while another leading interest was re- 
ported out of the market until May 15. 
Weakness in steel grades pushed No. 1 
cupola $2 to $8 lower and quotations on 
rails specialties were labelled nominal. 

* 


CINCINNATI — With foundries fairly 
well supplied and mills generally resist- 
ing purchases the scrap market is weak- 
er. While steel mills are not too welf 
supplied with scrap, they are in sufficient 
shape to keep up operations, and are 
resisting further purchases. Material 
seems to be in modestly good quantity, 
and dealers and brokers are wary of he- 
ing caught short. 


BIRMING HAM—tThe market trend here 
is downward with some_ representative 
purchases of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
being made at $30 per ton delivered, a 
drop of $3. Very large tonnages of all 
types of material still are being of- 
fered but buying is cautious and limited. 

° 


ST. LOUIS—Shipments of scrap iron to 
the St. Louis industrial district continue 
heavy, and offerings for May delivery 
are being declined by the mills, who will 
not set the pattern for next month until 
after Apr. 30. Mills have been able to 
add to their stockpiles during this month. 
Railroad lists; St. Louis-San Francisco, 
32 carloads and Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
5 carloads. 

* 


TORONTO — Minor improvement tak- 
ing place in scrap iron and steel re- 
ceipts in the Canadian markets is doing 
little to improve the short supply situa- 
tion. Steel mills and foundries are main- 
taining high production schedules, but 
only by larger use of pig iron. Mills still 
have some scrap in stock but withdrawals 
have been heavy as deliveries to the big 
consumers are less than 20 pct of re- 
quirements. Foundries report that it is 
almost impossible to pick up cast scrap 
and stove plate and dealers state that 
these materials are appearing on the 
market only at irregular intervals and 
then tonnages are small. Offerings from 
rural districts have not started to appear 
although dealers look for fairly good 
tonnages from outside points. starting 
early in May. 



























































































. PITTSBURGH 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
_— No. 1 hvy. melting . ae 00 to $32. a 
RE. hvy. meiting.......« 37.50 to 38.0 
_— No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 32.00 to 32. 30 
rs RR. scrap rails......... 42.00 to 43.00 
ng Rails 2 ft. and under.... 46.00to 47.00 
No. 1 comp’d bundles... 32.00 to 32.50 
Hand bdld. new shts.... 32.00 to 32.50 
BEV, GEIS CWUPRi ccc cccécs 31.00 to 31.50 
elf Hvy. steel forge turn.... 31.00to 31.50 
d Mach. shop turn......... 27.00 to 28.00 
asi Short shov. turn........ 29.00 to 30.00 
on Mixed bor. and turn..... 27.00 to 28.00 
pik. Cast iron borings........ 27.00 to 28.00 
It No. 1 cupola cast........ 44.50 to 45.00 
Heavy breakable cast.... 30.00 to 31.00 
to Malleable ... wsecccee 44.00 to 45.00 
el. RR. knuck, and coup bs dain 44.00 to 45.00 
to Eure. COM SPTINGS. . 0.65% 44.00 to 45.00 
Rail leaf springs........ 44.00 to 45.00 
st Rolled steel wheels...... 44.00 to 45.00 
at- SW DMG) bse snc can 38.00 to 40.00 
‘he 
$45 CHICAGO 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $32.50 to $33.00 
yn- No. 2 hvy. melting...... 32.50 to 33.00 
$4 ee 3 WO 0 @ 6 cee 32.50 to 33.00 
) No. 2 dealers’ bundles... 32.50 to 33.00 
ne Bundled mach. shop turn. 32.50 to 33.00 
na- Galv. bundles .......... 30.50 to 31.00 
le, Mach. shop turn......... 27.50 to 28.00 
re- Short shov. turn........ 29.50to 30.00 
Cast iron borings....... 28.50 to 29.00 
15. Mix. borings & turn..... 27.50 to 28.00 
1 Low phos. hvy. forge.... 38.00 to 38.50 
on Low phos. plates........ 35.50 to 36.00 
— o. 1 RR. hvy. melt..... 33.00 to 34.00 
vas Rerolling rails ....... -. 38.00 to 39.00 
Miscellaneous rails ..... 36.50 to 37.50 
; Angles & splice bars.... 39.00 to 40.00 
ry Locomotive tires, cut.... 41.00to 41.50 
ist- Cut bolster & side frames 38.00 to 38.50 
a}k- Standard stl. car axles 38.50 to 39.00 
It No. 3 steel wheels ...... 37.50 to 38.50 
re Couplers & knuckles..... 38.00 to 38.50 
ent eee 47.00 to 50.00 
are No. 1 mach. cast. ; 40.00 to 41.00 
jal Rails 2 ft. and under. 41.00 to 42.00 
sie No. 1 agricul. cast...... 38.50 to 39.00 
ity, Hvy. breakable cast..... 35.00 to 35.50 
he- Bere GFO008 DAIS... ces ss 38.50 to 39.00 
Cast iron brake shoes... 38.50 to 39.00 
Cast iron carwheels..... 39.00 to 40.00 
ere 
‘ive CINCINNATI 
eel Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
, a No. 1 hvy. melting....... $30.00 to $31.00 
all No. 2 hvy. a Peewee 30.00 to 31.00 
of- No. 1 bundles. ..«++ 30.00 to 31.00- 
a INO, @ BORGER: 6cscs pose 30.00 to 31.00 
ed. Mach. shop turn. ...s<<. 24.00 to 25.00 
Shoveling turn. ......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast iron borings........ 24.00to 25.00 
| to Mixed bor. & turn....... 24.00 to 25.00 
nue LOW POOR. PIRATE. 666065 30 37.00 to 38.00 
ery No. 1 cupola cast....... 43.00 to 45.00 
el Hvy. breakable cast..... 34.00to 35.00 
vill ow, eae 38.00 to 39.00 
ntil 
°o 
a BOSTON 
si Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton, 
i , f.o.b. cars 
eas No. 1 hvy. melting...... - $27. 00 to $28.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting. . 27.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 1 and 2 bundles. ._ 27.00 to 28.00 
: POE oct cascasouas 25.00 to 26.00 
ak- Turnings, shovelings .... 21.00to 22.00 
re- Machine shop turn....... 19.00 to 20.00 
ing Mixed bor. & turn....... 19.00 to 20.00 
s Cl’n cast. chem. bor..... 21.00 to 23.00 
ua- No. 1 machinery cast.... 40.00to 45.00 
vin- No. 2 machinery cast... 40.00 to 45.00 
but Heavy breakable cast... 40.00 to 45.00 
still Stove plate ............ 40.00 to 45.00 
yals 
big DETROIT 
re- Per gross, ton, brokers’ buying prices, 
i f.o.b. cars: 
3 No. 1 hvy. melting...... $29.50 to $30.00 
ce No. 2 hvy. melting...... 29.50 to +3000 
hat Wo. 2 Bundle. ..s. ccs 29.50 to 30.00 
the New busheling ......... 29.50 to 30.00 
and DIMMING 6 oi cicadsss 008s 29.50 to 30.00 
ven Mach. shop turn....... - 22.50 to 23.00 
Short shov. turn......... 23.50to 24.00 
ear Cast iron borings.... 23.50 to 24.00 
‘ood Mixed bor. & turn...... 23.50 to 24.00 
ting Low phos. plate......... 31.50 to 32.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ... 87.00to 38.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ere 29.00 to 31.00 
RGGG DN seers cs ada 33.00 to 35.00 








——_—_—— IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 





Going prices as obtained in the 
trade by THE IRON AGE, based on 


representative tonnages. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $30.00 to $31.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting...... 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 bundles.... . 30.00 to 31.00 
et frre 30.00 to 31.00 
Mach, shop turn......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Shoveling turn. 25.00 to 26.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ...... 22.00 to 23.00 
Clean cast chemical bor.. 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 cupola cast........ 45.00to 46.00 
Hvy. breakable cast..... 41.00 to 42.00 
Cast. charging box.... 41.00 to 42.00 
Clean auto cast......... 45.00 to 46.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn.... 30.00 to 31.00 
Low phos. plate......... 37.00 to 38.00 
Low phos. punchings.. 37.00 to 38.00 
Low phos. — eS ofan 35.00 to 36.00 
RR. steel wheels. .. 38.00 to 39.00 
RR. coil springs......... 38.00 to 39.00 
RR. malleable ... 50.00 to 52.00 

ST. LOUIS 

Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $33.50 to $34.50 
Bundled sheets . 32.00 to 32.50 
Mach. shop turn.. . 22.00to 23.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut.. 36.00 to 37.00 
Mis. std. sec. rails. .. 37.00 to 38.00 
Rerolling rails ...... . 37.50to 38.50 
Steel angle bars i 39.00 to 40.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under.... 41.00to 43.00 
RR. steel springs........ 38.00 to 38.50 
Steel car axles...... .. 38.00to 39.00 
Stove plate ..... ara 36.00 to 38.00 
CPOOR DEO cs cce sce 35.00 to 36.00 
BR GHEE: wkcciieuens 35.00 to 36.00 
ME ok uktctcauans 47.00 to 49.00 
Cast iron car wheels.... 42.00 to 43.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 40.00 to 41.00 
Breakable cast -.. 36.00to 37.00 

BIRMINGHAM 

Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $30.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting.. .$29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 busheling.... . 29.00 to 30.00 
Long turnings ........ 23.00 


Shoveling turnings ..... .... 25.00 


Cast from Wermige ...... sss: 24.00 
Bar crops and _plate..... 32.00 to 33.00 
Structural and plate..... 32.00 to 33.00 
Sey &  ccecweens .... 37.00to 39.00 
Stove plate ............. 35.00 to 36.00 
Se Ge codwacwcees at 33.00 
EN ES crae adds a weee 30.00 to 31.00 
HROTOHIMme YOM 2... ccs ccc 36.00 to 37.00 
Angles & splice bars..... 32.00 to 33.00 
Rails 3 ft. & under...... 32.00 to 33.00 
Cast iron carwheels..... $2.00 to 32.50 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting....... $32.50 to $33.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting.... 32.50 to 33.00 
Low phos. plate.......... 38.00 to 38.50 
Mach. shop turn......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Short shov. turn. 28.50 to 29.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 28.50to 29.00 
Elec. furnace punch...... 38.00 to 38.50 
NEW YORK 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
Comp. black bundles 


ay $28.00 to $28.50 
- 28.00 to 28.50 
28.00 to 28.50 


Comp. galv. bundles 26.00 to 26.50 
Mach. shop turn...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Mixed bor. & turn....... 20.50 to 21.00 
Shoveling turn. ........ 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 cupola cast........ 40.00 to 41.00 
Hvy. breakable cast... 40.00 to 41.00 
Charging box cast.. 40.00 to 41.00 
Stove plate ............ 40.00to 41.00 
Clean auto cast....... . 40.00 to 41.00 
Unstrip. motor blks..... 38.00 to 39.00 
Cl’n chem. cast bor... 4 24.00 








BUFFALO 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $30.00 to $31.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 bundles........... 30.00 to 31.00 
ING; 2 WOM bcd ccewcess 30.00 to 31.00 
i ae a.” eee 30.00 to 31.00 
Mach. shop turn. 22.00 to 23.00 
Shoveling turn. ...e+ 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast iron borings........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 cupola cast........ 38.00 to 42.00 
Charging box cast 29.00 to 30.00 
StGwOe PIMRe «..ccsccceuc 30.00 to 35.00 
Cheam amto cast. ......s. 38.00 to 42.00 
WE he eeicces 45.00 to 47.00 
Low phos. plate.. 33.00 to 35.00 
SCPap YAMS .cccces.cees. 32.00 to 35.00 
Rails 3 ft. & under .. 40.00 to 43.00 
RR. steel wheels ........ 40.00 to 43.00 
Cast iron carwheels ..... 40.00 to 43.00 
RR. coil & leaf spgs. .... 40.00 to 43.00 
RR. knuckles & coup.... 40.00to 43.00 
CLEVELAND 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting.. $30.50 to $31.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting...... 30.50 to 31.00 
Compressed sheet stl..... 30.50to 31.00 
Drop forge flashings.. 30.50 to 31.00 
No. 2 bundles.... 30.50 to 31.00 
Mach. shop turn......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Short shovel. ...... . 27.00 to 27.50 
No. 1 busheling . 80.50 to 31.00 
Steed axte tr. <...cccs 30.50 to 31.00 
Cast iron borings 27.00 to 27.50 
Mixed bor. & turn....... 27.00 to 27.50 
No. 1 machinery cast.... 40.00to 42.00 
SE i. bas cea 55.00 to 60.00 
ee OO gs cde cin vecuas 40.00 to 41.00 
Railroad grate bars 37. 00 to 38.00 
Stove plate 37.00 to 38.00 
RR. hwy. melting........ 35. 00 to 35.50 
Rails 3 ft. & under 42.00 to 43.00 
tails 18 in. & under 43.00 to 44.00 
Elee. furnace punch $6.00 to 36.50 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
2 hvy. melting 


No. 
No. 2 bales 
No. 3 bales 
Mach. shop 


Elec. furn. 1 ft. 
No. 1 cupola cast... 
RR. hvy. melting 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 bales 
2 bales 
3 bales 


1 hvy. melting 
2 hvy. melting 


turn. 


eeeeee 


und..... 
‘wick - $83.00 to 


LOS ANGELES 


Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 


ee ee 


ee eee 


Mach. shop turn. 


No. 1 cupola cast.. 
RR. hvy. melting 


SEATTLE 


$38. 00 to 


$19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
16.00 
13.00 
25.00 
= 00 
20.50 


$19.50 
19.56 
19.50 
19.50 
16.00 
14.50 
36.00 
20.50 


Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 & No. 2 hvy. melting .... 


Elec. furn. 1 ft. und. 


No. 1 cupola cast....... 


RR. hvy. melting 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


$20.00 
24.00 
29.00 
21.00 


Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point 


Heavy melting 


No. 1 bundles ......... 


No. 2 bundles 


Mixed steel scrap 


Rails, remelting 
rerolling 


Rails, 
Bushelings 


Mixed borings & turnings 


Electric furnace bundles 
Manganese steel scrap 


No. 1 
Stove plate 


Car wheels, 
Malleable iron 


cast 


cast 


* Ceiling price 


ee ee ee 


eer rer eer sees 


eee eeeee 


see eer e rs oeeeesee 


eereee 
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Comparison of Prices 


Flat-Rolled Steel: 


Apr. 22, Apr. 15, Mar. 25, Apr. 23, 





[ Advances over past week in Heavy Type, declines | 
in Italics. Prices are f.o.b. major basing 
| Sores basing points for finished and — 


steel are listed in the detailed price tables. 


Pig Iron: 





points. The 





Apr. 22, Apr. 15, Mar. 25, Apr. 23, 





(cents per pound) 1947 1947 1947 1946 (per gross ton) 1947 1947 1947 1946 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.425 No. 2, foundry, Phila.....$86.51 $36.51 $36.51 $28.34 
Cold-rolled sheets ....... 8.20 3.20 3.20 3.275 No. 2, Valley furnace.... 33.50 33.50 33.50 26.50 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga.) 3.55 3.55 3.55 4.05* No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti... 34.75 34.75 34.75 26.94 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.85 No. 2, Birmingham...... 29.88 29.88 29.88 22.88 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.05 No. 2, foundry, Chicago+ 33.00 33.00 33.00 26.50 
| Ep ES CRNS: 265 2.65 2.65 2.50 Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 36.92 36.92 36.92 27.84 
Plates, wrought iron.... 5.95 5.95 5.95 4.112 Basic, Valley furnace.... 33.00 33.00 33.00 26.00 
Stain’s c-r strip (No. 302) 30.30 30.30 30.30 28.00 Malleable, Chicagoy..... 33.50 33.50 33.50 26.50 

*24 ga Malleable, Valley ....... =o —— a oe 
i late: Charcoal, Chicago ...... 5. : y 
eee aor oe box) Ferromanganeset ....... 135.00 135.00 -135.00 135.00 
Tin late cone aoe eet . : = 4 = > t a mo at — delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
? ° ° cago istrict 1S per ton. 
Special coated mfg. ternes 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.30 ? For carlots at seaboard. 
Bars and Shapes: a) ‘ 
(cents per poun crap: 
Merchant bars ......... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 (per gross ton) 
iily Bare ccesvccccs: $08 $08 Be age HENS MANE Shel Pita Sogn “Sago “Way “ie 
Structural shapes ....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 285 Heavy melt’ steel, Chee 3275 3825 3728 18.78 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 26.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 No. 1, hy. comp. sheet, Det. 29.75 30.75 35.00 17.32 
Wrought iron bars...... 6.15 6.15 6.15 4.76 Low phos. plate, Youngs’n 38.25 389.25 44.25 22.50 
Wire and Wire Products: No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 44.75 46.00 44.50 20.00 
(cents per pound) No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 45.50 48.00 50.00 20.00 
Bright wire ............ 3.30 3.80 a car No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 40.50 48.50 46.50 20.00 
WE GE ov viv nntecres 8.75 8.75 3.7 f 
Rails: Coke, Connellsville: 
(dollars per 100 Ib) (per net ton at oven) 
Heavy rails ............ 50 $2.50 $2.50 $48.39* Furnace coke, prompt... .$10.50 $9.00 $9.00 $7.50 
SE OE: cc ccncssvewes 2.85 2.85 2.85  49.18* Foundry coke, prompt... 11.25 10.25 10.25 9.00 
*per net ton 
Semifinished Steel: Nonferrous Metals: 
‘ ( ona = gross ton) 2.00 $42.00 $42.00 $89.00 (cents per pound to large buyers) 

erolling billets ........ ‘ k J y : an 1.50 i 2. 
Sheet bars ......-...... 50.00 50.00 50.00 $8.00 Coot ete Gomme °° S1G85 31636 S628 12.00 
Slabs, rerolling eocccccce 42.00 42.00 42.00 89.00 Tin Straits, New York.. 80.00 80.00 70.00 52.00 
Forging billets .....-... 50.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 Zinc, East St. Louis..... 10.50 10.50 10.50 8.25 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 61.00 61.00 61.00 658.43 Lead, St. Louis ......... 1480 1480 14280 6.35 
Wire Rods and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 

(cents per pound) Nickel, electrolytic ..... 37.67 37.67 37.67 35.00 
WWE ic ccwaawewses 255 255 2.65 2.80 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
ME ckosncnnskieueres 235 285 285 2.05 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 33.00 33.00 33.00 14.50 


Composite Pr 


ices 


Starting with the issue of Apr. 22, 1943, the weighted finished 


planation of the change on p. 90 of the Apr. 32, 1943, issue. Index 


a index was revised for the years 1941, 1942 and 1943. See ex- | 
revised to a quarterly basis as of Nov. 16, 1944; 





for details see 


rent quarter are an estimate based on finished steel shipments for 
the previous quarter. These figures will be revised when the actual 


p. 98 of that issue. The finished steel composite prices for the | 


data of shipments for this quarter are compiled. 
























































FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 

Boe BE 2967... 6 cciexs 2.86854¢ per Bb.......20002  ceccs $33.15 per gross ton..... ....$81.83 per gross ton..... 
One week ee SOE EE Tscscscacses saved $33.15 per gross ton.....  ..... $34.75 per gross ton..... 
One month ago...... 2.86854¢ per BD...ccccccccs coves $33.15 per gross ton.....  ..... $39.50 per gross ton..... 
One year ago........ PUOULLE DOL Wiisckcicaccas. —<awcd $26.12 per gross ton.....  ..... $19.17 per gross ton..... 

HIGH LOW HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 
tices 2.86354¢ 2.86354¢ $33.15 Mar. 11 $30.14 Jan. 7 | $39.67 Mar. 18 $31.00 Jan. 7 
1946.... 2.88599¢ Dec. 31 2.54490¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1] 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.44104¢ Oct. 2 2.38444¢ Jan. 2 25.87 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2] 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1944.... 2.30887¢ Sept. 5 2.21189¢ Oct. 5 $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
1943.... 2.29176¢ 2.29176¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1062.... 2.28249¢ 2.28249¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
Gl... 2.43078¢ 2.43078¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 | $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940.... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2] 21.83 Dec. 80 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939.... 2.85367¢ Jan. 38 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12 | 22.50 Oct. 8 14.08 May 16 
19388.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6| 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 | 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 9 
1986.... 2.82263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14| 18.42 Dec. 10 10.83 Apr. 29 
1934.... 2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢ Jan. 2 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 | 13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 25 
19838.... 1.95578¢ Oct. 8 1.75836¢ May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 8 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.88901¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan, 12 6.48 July 5 
1981.... 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 | 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
19380.... 2.25488¢ Jan. 7 1.97819¢ Dec. 9 18.21 Jan. 7 15.90 Dec. 16 15.00 Feb. 18 11.25 Dee. 9 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dee. 17 | 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dee. 8 


Weighted index based on steel bars, 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 


Based on averages for basic iron 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Valley and Birmingham. 






steel scrap quotations to consumers 


and cold-rolled sheets and strip, repre- at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 


senting 78 pct of the United States out- 
see Index recapitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, 
ssue, 
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YORK ASSURES DEPENDABILITY 
... WITH NICKEL CAST IRON 


A “Freon-12” compressor made by York Corp., the world’s largest builder of air condition- 
ing and cooling equipment. All individual parts shown above are made of Nickel cast iron. 


York compressor castings, made of Nickel 
cast iron, are characterized by high strength, 
excellent wear resistance and pressure tight- 
ness. In addition, the dense, homogeneous, 
fine-grained structure of Nickel cast iron 
is readily machinable. 


TRADE MARK 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful 
information on the selection, fabrication, treatment and performance of 
engineering alloy steels, stainless steels, cast iroms, brasses, bronzes and 
other alloys containing Nickel. This information and data are yours for the 
asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. iewvon sx 
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- ee Te... aaa ee 


Steel prices shown here are f.o.b basing points in cents per pound or dollars per gross ton. Extras apply. Delivered prices do not re- 
flect 3 pet tax on freight. Industry practice has discontinued arbitrary f.o.b. prices at Gulf and Pacific Ports. Space limitations prevent 
quotation of delivered prices at major ports. (1) Commercial quality sheet grade; primes, 25c above base. (2) Commercial quality grade. 
(3) Widths up to 12-in. inclusive. (4) 0.25 carbon and less. (5) Applies to certain width and length limitations. (6) For merchant 
trade. (7) For straight length material only from producer to consumer. (8) Also shafting. For quantities of 20,000 Ib to 89,999 Ib. (9) 
Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (10) This base price for annealed, bright finish wire, commercial spring wire. (11) Boxed. (12) 
Produced to dimensional tolerances in AISI Manual Sec. 6 (13) Delivered San Francisco only: Includes 8 pct freight tax. (14) De- 
livered Kaiser Co. prices; includes 3 pet freight tax. (15) 0.035 to 0.075 in. thick by % to 3% in. wide. (16) Some producers are charg- 
ing 2.75c. (17) Delivered Los Angeles; add %ec per 100 Ib for San Francisco. (18) Delivered Los Angeles only. (19) Fabricated. 











DELIVERED TO 


Spar- Middle- 
Pitts- Cleve- | Bir- Youngs-| rows | Granite| town, Angeles, 
burgh | Chicago} Gary land |mingham| Buffalo | town Point City Ohio Seattl 













Basing Points 


INGOTS 
Carbon, rerolling 


York | delphia 



















($35.00 f. 0. b. mill) 
$40.00 | $40.90 | $40.00 | $40.00 | $40.00 | $40.00 | $40.00 | | | | 












Carbon, forging 
Alloy 


ed a 




























































































BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS (Provo=$53.20) 
Carbon, rerolling $42.00 | $42.00 | $42.00 | $42.00 | $42.00 | $42,00 | $42.00 | 
ae ee (Provo=$61.20, Duluth =$52.0013) 
Carbon, forging billets .00 | $50.00 | $50.00 | $50.00 | $50.00 | $80.00 | $50.00 | ] | l , 
Alloy "$61.00 | $61.00; $61.00 (Bethlehem, Massillon, Canton =$61.00) 
Sse eS ateeeenenssse sneenstsennasenl aan | 
SHEET BARS $53.00 Portsmouth, eaaeunens | 
i 
PIPE SKELP : ; 2.35¢ | 2.35¢ (Coatesville=2.35¢) 

















WIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolled 


Cold-rolled 1 
Galvanized (10 gage) 





(Worcester = 2.65¢) 

































2.50¢ | 2.50¢ | 2.50¢ | 2.50¢ | 2.50¢ | 2.875¢ | 2.50¢ 2.65¢ | 2.79¢ 


3.20¢ 3.20¢ | 3.20¢ 3.30¢ 3.35¢ | 3.61¢ 


a ff | | a | a I a | a | | ee 


3.55¢ 3.55¢ | 3.55¢ | 3.65¢ 3.84¢ 


3.55¢ 3.55¢ 3.65¢ 3.70¢ | 3.95¢ 


pf | | | | | | | | | | | | 


3.95¢ 


2.50¢ | 2.50¢ | 2.60¢15 | 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 2.65¢ | 2.93¢ 


3.20¢ 3.20¢ 3.35¢ | 3.61¢ 








































Enameling (12 gage) 
Long ternes 2 (10 gage) 


STRIP 
Hot-rolled 3 


Cold-rolled 4 


























































































Cooperage stock 2.80¢ 2.80¢ 3.09¢ 
TINPLATE 
Standard cokes, base box $5.85 $5.85 | $5.85 = macett $5.75) 
0.25 Ib. Deduct 90¢ from standard coke base box price. 
Electro, box {0.50 Ib. Deduct 70¢ from standard coke base box price. 
0.75 Ib. Deduct 50¢ from standard coke base box price. ' 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 5 3.60¢ | 3.60¢ | 3.60¢ | 3.70¢ | | 3.76¢ | 3.70¢ | | = Ohlo= $5.75) 3.99¢ | 3.90¢ | 
































BLACKPLATE, CANMAKING 
55 Ib. to 70 Ib. 
75 Ib. to 95 Ib. 

100 Ib. to 118 Ib. 


SS 
TERNES, MFG., Special coated 
EEE) 


BARS 
Carbon stcel 


Rail steel 6, 19 


Deduct $1.55 from standard coke base box. 
Deduct $1.65 from standard coke base box. 
Deduct $1.55 from standard coke base box. 


Deduct 85¢ from standard coke base box price. 


































2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ 3.285¢ | 2.75¢ 
2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ | 2.95¢ 









































































Reinforcing (billet) 7 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢| 2.45¢ 2.9854 
Cold-finished § eens ee ge) ae te nn ee 
Alloy, hot-rlled ~3.05¢| 3.05¢| | | | 3.05¢| 3.05¢|  (Bethlchom, Massillon. Canton=3.05¢) | 3.20¢| | | 3.19¢ 
Alloy, cojd-drawn 3.80¢ | 3.80¢| 3.80¢ —_—:lClUi:||CUk:CC CCU So er i nis acai 
























PLATE (Coatesville, Claymont =2.80¢, Geneva, Utah = 2.80¢) 
2.65¢ 3.46¢14 

























































Carbon steel 12 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 
Floor plates ce ee ee eee ee ees ee ees ees ee ees ee 
Alloy | gape| aryl | | Conemematn | | | | #+| #&«+«| 

SHAPES, Structural '3.50¢ | 2.60¢| 2.60¢| | 2.50¢| 2.60¢ | (Geneva, Utah=2.65¢) (Bethlohem=2.50¢) | 3.1718 






SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.26 to 0.40 carbon 3.20¢ 3.20¢ (Worcester =3.40¢) 


0.41 to 0.60 carbon 4.70¢ (Worcester = 4.90¢) 


0.61 to 0.80 carbon 5.30¢ 5.30¢ (Worcester =5.50¢) 


0.81 to 1.00 carbon 6.80¢ 6.80¢ (Worcester =7.00¢) 


9.10¢ (Worcester =9.30¢) 

















































Over 1.00 carbon 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 9 












































































Bright 10 3.30¢ | 3.30¢ 3.30¢ | 3.30¢ (Worcester =3.40¢, Duluth =3.35¢) 5.63¢13 
Galvanized Y oa. a os: "Add proper size extra and galvanizing extra to Bright Wire Base cee er 
Spring (high carbon) 4.25¢| 4.25¢| | 4.25¢| _ (Worcester=4.35¢, Duluth=4.50¢) (Trenton=4.50¢) 6.24¢13| 

PILING, Steel sheet 3.00¢| 3.00¢| od 3.00¢ | | ca 
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errr PRICES 


CORROSION AND HEAT RESISTANT STEELS | 
In cents per pound, f.o.b. basing point 


Chromium Nickel Straight Chromium 


Basing Point No. 446 


No. 304 No. 302 No. 410 No. 430 No. 442 


h, Chi, Canton, Balt, Reading, Ft. Wayne, Phila................ 
Blooms, Pron, Chi, Canton, Phila, Reading, Ft. Wayne, Bait................... 
Slabs, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Balt, Phila, Reading. ..... 
omen ; ee Mwy pag = Sa —. biden eheessedaghantsakecccnans 
i ‘ n, . Phila, Readi 
a ee sai Bi asi 
, P’g L , Dunkirk, Waterviiet, S 
8 Ft. Pak on = Deieeane _ sacakaus i cpa — nn 
ars, of, leve, Canton, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Bal 
Ft. Wayne, Watervilet...... a ee 
Plates, P’gh, Middietown, Canton 
Shapes, structural, P’gh, Chi 
Sheets, P’gh, Chi, Middietown, Canton, Balt...................ce0.ce00 ‘ 
Strip, h-r, P’gh, Chi, Reading, Canton, Youngstown 
Strip, e-r, P’gh, Cleve, Newark, N. J., Reading, Canton, Y 
Wire, c-d, Cleve, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Balt, Reading, Canton, 
Wire, flat, c-r, Cleve, Balt, Reading, Dunkirk, Canton 
Rod, h-r, Syracuse 
Tubing, seamless, 


Subject to negotiation 
17.47 | 20.69 | 
17.47 20.69 
Subject to negotiation 


17.50 21.00 
21.00 24.50 


24.50 
28.00 
24.50 
35.50 
26.00 
35.00 
24.50 
34.62 


sikwivtunsecetaakas Subject to negotiation 
22.99 24.67 


22.99 24.67 
Subject to negotiation 


22.50 
26.00 


25.29 


17.01 | ° 
25.29 


17.01 


25.50 


TOOL STEEL 


(.F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Dunkirk. *Also Canton, Ohio) 


ROOFING TERNEPLATE 


(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, 112 sheets) 
20x14in. 20x28 in. 


Base per 


Pounds 8-lb coating I.C..... 


Cr V_ Mo $6.75 $13.50 
1 a 
4 15 8 
4 2 
High-carbon-chromium* 
Oil hardening manganese* 
Special carbon* 
Extra carbon* 
Regular carbon* 
Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2¢ per lb. higher; west of 
Mississippi, 4¢ higher. 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound 
Stainless-clad Plate Sheet 


No. 304, 20 pect, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Nickel-clad 


24.00* 22.00 


21.50 


Inconel-clad 

10 pct, f.o.b. Coatesville.. 30.00 
Monel-clad 

10 pet, f.o.b. Coatesville... 29.00 
Aluminized steel 


Hot dip, 20 gage, 
Pittsburgh 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


Base, all grades f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Field grade 
Armature 
Electrical 
Motor 

Dynamo 
Transformer 72 
Transformer 65 
Transformer 58 
Transformer 52 


F.o.b. Chicago and Gary, field grade 
through motor; f.o.b. Granite City, add 
10¢ per 100 lb on field grade to and in- 
cluding dynamo. 


f.o.b. 


*Includes annealing and pickling. 


Double 
Strength} Dyn- 
No. 1 alloy 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


(F.0.b. mill) 


Standard rails, heavier than 60 lb 
No. 1 O.H., per 100 lb a 
Angle splice bars, 100 lb... 
(F.0.b. basing points) 
Light rails (from billets) 
Light rails (from rail steel 
Williamsport, Pa. . 


Carnegie- 
Illinois, 


lie Republic 


$2.50 
3.00 


), tab 


2.95 


Base per lb 
Cut spikes 
Screw spikes . 
Tie plate, steel ° 
Tie pilates, Pacific Coast 
Track bolts ...... 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail 


Basing points, light rails, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham; cut spikes and tie plates— 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham and Pacific 
Coast ports; tie plates alone—Steelton, 
Pa., Buffalo. Cut spikes alone—Youngs- 
town, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond, add 25¢. 


* 21 gage and lighter. t Pittsburgh, add 0 


Intand 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 
To the dealer f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Duluth 


Base Delivered 
per San 
keg Francisco 


$4.83 


Standard, galvanized and 
coated nails woe GREET 
Cut nails, carloads, Pitts- 
burgh base 5.30 


410¢ additional 


at Cleveland, 
Worcester. 


30¢ at 


Base per 
100 lb 
«++ $3.95 
fence 
4.40f 


$10¢ additional at Worcester. 


To the dealer f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Annealed fence wire . 


$4.96 
Annealed galv. 


5.41 


Base column 
84 107 
90TT “ae 
86 110 
114 


Woven wire fence* 

Fence posts, carloads.... 
Single loop bale ties ... 
Galvanized barbed wire*® 
Twisted barbless wire .. 


94 
94 


*15% gage and heavier. ** On 80-rod 
spools in carload quantities. ff Pitts- 
burgh, Duluth. 


HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEELS 


base prices, cents per pound 


NAX 
High 
Tensile 


Otis- 


coloy Yoloy Y-50 
Youngs-| Amer- 

Jones | town ican 
Bethle- & Sheet | Rolling 


hem j|Laughlin| & Tube| Mill 


.10¢ at Chicago and Gary. 
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PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts. F.ob. Pittsburgh and 
Lorain, steel buttweld and seamless. 
Others f.o.b. Pittsburgh only 


Base price, $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, threaded & coupled 


Steel, buttweld Black Galv. 
ok) skKeaseehseeainaasias “ee 41 
MU. Shes eaceseencecens GED 45 
POD OER. osécctavessces, SORE 47% 


W ang Iron, hattweld 


% » (eet Ss ue eOe Ne ee 2 +20 
ase KMMuabeiasiecs BEA “Sen 
land PU: csswnccuscne Be + 2 
Ste bs saseeaviansee Oe 1% 
2-in. SG PERE Ms eae a nis 23 2 
Steel, lapweld 
eae ‘iin eieeww oe 39% 
2% and 3-in. .......2... 56 42% 
3% to 6-in. ......... ics we 4416 
Steel, seamless 
A) eisai ‘ieee eevee ae 38% 
2% and 3-in. maeaesessa. ae 41% 
Ben SO BAO. ck cccceecncse BY 43% 
Wroaght Iron, lapweld 
2-in. cas Se co weoeee 14% + 5% 
cc “to” 3i%-in. Sales ieee a + 1” 
i“ MW: ésesncacunns» OE 2% 
Extra Strong, plain ends 
Steel, buttweld 
ee eee 41% 
BOER. seesescancecssease | aR 45% 
ey are each siamese ie, 48 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 
PRS sek hON a oR hws b ae 6% +14 
ae Miebecsce. << | eae Se 
J ere 22 2 
Steel, lapweld 
RS eh le cine cic | ae 39% 
2% and 3-in. ............ 56 43% 
Be es NEL, ib ikSin owe d's 59% 47 
Steel, seamless 
2-in. sich anise in edie aside 00 61 38% 
2% Gh S4m, .2.<....00. OS 42% 
Be ee EO. chee aes ucwn'es 58% 46 
aeiee tron lapweld 
2-in. Lcd hae 


+ 2 
2% MR cc cccscotnans Ce 8% 
Se ae SS beans. ccekene Oe a 


Basing discounts for standard pipe are 
for threads and couplings. Fer threads 
only, buttweld, lapweld and seamless 
pipe, one point higher discount (lower 
price) applies. For plain ends, buttweld, 
lapweld and seamless pipe 8-in. and 
smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. F.o.b. Gary prices are one point 
lower discount on all buttweld. On butt- 
weld and lapweld steel pipe, jobbers are 
granted a discount of 5 pct. On lLe.l. 
shipments, prices are determined by add- 
ing 25 pet and 30 pct and the carload 
freight rate to the base card 





BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial botler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Net base prices per 100 
ft, f.0.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, cut 
length 4 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


Seamless Electric Weld 

O.D.Gage Hot- Cold- Hot- Cold- 
in in. BWG Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
2 13 $15.29 $18.17 $15.60 $17.95 

2% 12 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 

3 12 22.87 27.18 22.26 26.68 

3% ii 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 

‘4 10 35.82 42.55 34.78 41.68 





CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 
6-in. to 24-in. del’d Chicago .. 
6-in. to 24-in. del’d New York ... 79.80 
6-in. to 24-in., Birmingham ...... 71.00 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles for all 

rail shipment; rail and water 

SEMPRE BEES ccccvcsnsccsccss SEBO 

Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
Pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham or Chicago) 
Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Base discount less case lots 
Percent O oe List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter. 7 
Over 6 in. 


ee ee ee ee) 


9/16 & %& in. x 6 in. & shorter. 52 
9/16 through 1 in, x over 6 in. .... 48 
% & 1 in. x in. and shorter....... 51 
[ae eee eS | reer er 49 
1% in. and larger, all lengths..... 48 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. long........ 48 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter...... 50 
PIOW BONS. o250000 Farle cable aaa ele . 57 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagon or Square) 


% in. and smaller ........ Nee are 48 
S726 to 3 ‘Te, MONO iis cicce -60200 47 
1% to 1% in. inclusive..... ideneca ce 
1% im. QR IAPTHOT occ ecccace id aha 44 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is 
an additional 5 pct allowance for car- 
load shipments. 


Semifin. Hexagon Nuts U.S.S. S.AE. 
Base discount less case lots 


7/16 in. and smaller .... .. 61 
% in. and smaller ....... 48 7 
% in. through 1 im....... 48 
9/16 in. through 1 in..... 47 a 
1% in. through 1% in.... 465 46 
15 in. and larger ...... 44 


In full case lots, 15 pct additional dis- 
count. For 200 lb or more, freight al- 
lowed up to 50¢ per 100 lb, based on 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 


Stove Bolts Consumer 
a nuts separate ...... 60 and 10 
In bulk 74 
On stove bolts freight allowed up to 
65¢ per 100 Ib based on Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New York on lots of 200 Ib or over. 
° (% in. and larger) 
Large Rivets Base per 100 Lb 
FB.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham .........+++++$5.295 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. ........0+% osee See 


° (7/16 in. and smaller) 
Small Rivets Percent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, ee a 


eeeeeersee eee eer eres eersee 


Birmingham ......... és .65 and 6 
Cap and Set Screws Percent Off List 
(In packages) Consumer 


Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
© W.; BAW TOE0, WRN édsciesceaws 56 
% to 1 in. x 6 in, SAE 1035, heat 


CREE sous craigs Wrcene wea teaare ates 15 7 
Set screws, cup and oval points...... 61 
earn eee 33 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes..... 21 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes........ 40 


Freight allowed up to 65¢ per 100 Ib 
based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York 
on lots of 200 Ib or over. 





FLUORSPAR 


Maximum price f.o.b. consumer’s plant, 
$30 per short ton plus either (1) rail 
freight from producer to consumer, or 
(2) rail freight from Rosiclare, Ill, to 
consumer, whichever is lower. 


Base price per 
Effective CaF, Content: short ton 
TOG OE MO os cocicaccaees cocsce Queue 
65% but less than 70%........... 33.00 
60% but less than 65%..... inccee. ae 


Less than 60% .....cccccce.ccces 80,00 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per Gross Ton 





Old range, bessemer ............. $5.95 
Old range, non-bessemer ......... 5.80 
Mesabi, bessemer ..........0... oo mae 
Mesabi, non-bessemer ..... ‘ceesee ae 
High phosphorus nik cin ieerie te homo 5.55 


“we quoted retroactive to Jan. by 





METAL POWDERS 


Prices in cents per pound in ton lvts 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
Brass, minus 100 ogg PE ag 27¢ 
Copper, electrolytic, an 

aah eet ee tee rae 31%¢ 
Copper, reduced, ‘15 an 

renee re eee ..0ee- 29¢ to 30%¢ 
Iron, commercial, 100, 200, 325, 

mesh 96 + % Fe.........-.11¢ to 16¢ 
Swedish sponge iron, 100 mesh, c.i.f. 

N. Y., carlots, ocean bags....7.4¢ to 8¢ 
Iron, crushed, 200 mesh and finer, 

90 + %&% Fe carload lots ....... be 
Iron, hydrogen reduced, 300 mesh 

and finer, 98 + % Fe, drum 

RE  siterewene cts uihale ea 66¢ 
Iron, electrolytic, unannealed, 325 

mesh and coarser, 99 + % Fe. 25¢ to 31¢ 
Iron, electrolytic, annealed minus 


100 mesh, 99 + % Fe ..... 17¢ 
Iron carbonyl, > mesh and finer, 

98-99.8 + % F 90¢ to $1.75 
Aluminum, 100, “200° “mesh, car- 

MN 05 v'a cena mereee Peet 23¢ to as 
Antimony, 100 ‘mesh OR 
Cadmium, 100 mesh .........- ee 


Chromium, 100 mesh and finer ... $1.025 
Lead, 100, 200 & 300 mesh.18.50¢ ‘to 23. 50¢ 
Manganese, minus 325 mesh and 
CUE i oon tec oe sc adeeinatanes 33¢ 
Nickel, 150 mesh ....... al eae aie 
Silicon, 100 mesh 
Solder powder, 100 mesh. “Sie ‘plus metal 


Tin, 100 mesh .......... ‘iesecans Cree 
Tungsten metal powder, 98% - 
99%, any quantity, per Ib....... $2.80 


Molybdenum powder, 99%, in 100- 
Ib kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. $2.65 
WuGer 100 ID. oi. cae cvcciecccees $2.90 





COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.o.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $10.00 to $11.00 
Foundry, beehive (f.o.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Foundry, Byproduct 
Chicago, del’@ ..cccowsseee wor 16 
Cubeene, EGR. vsccces. rien ei 15.10 
New England, del’d ..... 17.25 


Seaboard, Kearney, N. J., f.0.b. 15.35 
Philadelphia, del’d ............ 15.46 





BURN, GETS sacos cesses canes See 
Ashland, Ohio, f.0.b. ........+. 13.35 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. ........ 14.60 
DK Sage sc tine aee ees ues 15.75 
Cleveland, del’d .....2.-seeee- 15.90 
Cincinnati, del’d ........eeee0% 15.39 
St. Lowls, Geld ..cccacvcoess -- 16.85 
Birmingham, del’d .......++--- 13.25 
REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick 


Carloads, Per 100 


Firet quality, Ohio .......6.00.008 $64.00 
First quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo.... 70.00 
First quality, New Jersey......... 75.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo.... 64.00 
Sec. quality, New Jersey ......... 59.00 
Sec. quality, Ohio .. meres | 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk vet bo 10.00 


Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania and Birmingham ...$70.00 
Chicago District... 6s .25.saceaee 79.00 
Silica cement, net ton (Bastern) . 12.00 
UU... ci:tiarex.c.gie wrote eta ee atue ae 13.50 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
Plymouth Meeting, Chester ....$59.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester ......$81.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .... 70.00 


Grain Magnesite 


Domestic, f.0.b. Balt. and Chester 
Te Ge. sees Sgihia abd ace 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 


SS area eee 
Se re ere ee 28.00 
Clinker (dead burnea) dolomite, 


bulk, per net ton, f.o.b. rn 
Pa., Millersville, O. ...... 10.55 
Midwest, add 10¢; Mo. Valley, “add 20¢ 












one 
1.00 
).00 
00 
1.00 
).00 
00 
00 


ce a o. 
asoo 
oooo 


Ton 
9.00 


1.00 
0.00 


‘.50 
4.00 
8.00 


0.55 
20¢ 


$$ PRICES TT 








WAREHOUSE PRICES Base prices, delivered metropolitan areas, per 100 Ib. 


ALLOY BARS 









Hot- Hot- 1 Cold- Cold- 















CITIES Hot- Cold- Standard Rolled, Rolled, |{ Drawn, Drawn, 
Rolled Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- Structural Hot- Cold- A 4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A 4140-50 


(10 gage) | (15 gage) | (10 gage) Rolled Rolled Plates Shapes Rolled Finished | As-rolled Ann, As-rolled Ann, 














la senaepatene ees $4.24 $5.18 $5.29 $4.43 $5.28 $4.54 $4.22 $4.48 $5.38 $8.37 $8.37 $9.88 $9.88 
Rc cGienweumanetes ks 4.42 5.171 5.47 4.62 5.40 4.72 4.37 4.62 5.42 8.42 8.42 9.92 9.92 
Diuserveneermuaneneuas 4.50 5.1212 5,55!2 4.65 6.356 4.80 4.47 4.62 5.468 8.62 8.62 9.97 9.97 
besacies : 4.09 wuee 5.14 4.40 Cane 4.39 4.34 4.45 5.35 ree awa «ads <ané 
pte eae cons | Se ane Kane esas ema 4.50 4.50 4.75 5.50 awa ae was ata 
bwee's 3.85 er - 4.05 5.05 4.25 4.10 4.10 4.75 8.10 8.10 9.35 9.35 
4.199 4.799 5.249 4.199 4.499 4.249 4.249 5.149 8.399 8.399 9.649 9.649 
4.00 4.60 5.238 4.188 4.85 4.30 4.311 4.05 4.95 8.358 8.358 9.35 9.35 
4.00 4.60 5.35 4.30 5.25 4.65 4.05 4.05 4.95 8.10 8.10 9.35 9.35 
Detroit. ... 4.15 4.75 5.42 4.34 5.24 4.59 4.42 4.20 5.12 8.51 8.51 9.74 9.74 
Cincinnati. . 4.116 4.716 5.166 “ams aaa 4.803 4.444 4.403 5.303 ine’ anes nead naan 
St. Louis. ... 4.199 4.799 5.424 4.199 5.424 4.499 4.249 4.249 5.324 8.574 8.574 9.824 9.824 
buswesces 4 4.60! 5.05 4.00 4.95 4.30 4.05 4.05 4.95 8.10 8.10 9.35 19.35 
Prva acess ecvavouauee 4.3847 5.034! 5.4342 4.4047 ous 4.6847 4.4347 4.4347 5.7266 nue 10.084 anus 11.726 
Rndahekisa vaeveaseneea 4.868 6.618! 5.918 4.868 5.168 4.918 4.918 5.818 : : 
PescGucsaanenenany 3.8511 ane 5.20 4.0011 4.3011 4.0511 4.0511 5.83 
rant cinta decane 4.47 a3 5.97 4.72 er 4.92 4.67 4.67 5.78 sacs cans wees masts 
Petde vaca manna ee *4,4611 5.77! ra vu i 4.8311 | 4.6811 | *4,7911 6.14 aaa cae aaa aay 
Paksccsincisvrcnccuve 5.35 7.00! 6.70 5.65 8.355 §, 2012 §.2012 5.1013 6.9014 9.6510 9.35 11.05 +1,05 
pukKeeaenigsaene’ 4.908 6.309 6.45 5.208 wie 5.008 4.908 4.758 7.0010 naa aie meus cans 
Err ret 5.00 7.80 6.30 5.304 5.254 4.954 5.004 7.10 “ens er. 
Setivacanareanunee 5.003 gene 6.259 5.503 5.403 5.103 5.103 7.20 pike 9.30} 
Seeereke eee a we’ 6.25 “ead 7.71 6.50 ean eae 


6.10 6.25 6.25 7.5010 





strip, extras on all quantities; bars 1000 lb and over; (7) 400 to 14,999; (8) 400 lb and 

BASE QUANTITIES and over. over; (9) 450 to 1499; (10) 500 to 999; (11) 

Standard unless otherwise keyed on ALLOY BARS: 1000 Ib and over. a 1 = = to 8749; (18) 400 to 
prices. GALVANIZED SHEETS: 450 to 1499 Ib. ivng Aiepatimanipieen 


HOT-ROLLED: Sheets, strip, plates, shapes EXCEPTIONS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 * Add 46¢ for sizes not rolled in Birming- 


and bars, 400 to 1999 Ib. to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 Ib; (4) 300 to @™ 
COLD-ROLLED: Sheets, 400 to 1999 Ib; 10,000 Ib; (5) 2000 Ib and over; (6) 1000 Ib t Up to % in. thick and 90 in. wide. 










PIG IRON PRICES Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent minimums. 


BASING POINT PRICES 





DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 















No 2 | Malle- | Besse. Consuming Basing Freight No.2 | Malle- | Besse- Low 
Point Basic | Foundry} able mer Phos, Point Point Rate Bate | Foundry able mer Phos. 


oS OO OOF OS OO OO eee OO EO OO I OOS SS Ore 














ieee i 34.50 35.00 35.50 rere RP vnsindasdcal) dds ecedacdces one 2 ‘ hs uxuea 
Birdsboro...... «-+| 34.00 34.50 35.00 35.50 39.00 a Birdsboro-Steelton...... eh jaeude(h casee 8 acca J waeel , 
Birmingham....... 29.38 See | esc waded: séabe Brooklyn. ........ Bethiehem.............. y 4 ki LE ceanns 
eee 32.50 33.00 33.50 ee ieee Brooklyn. ........ rs ih Sesek E masde.h aceas. E edens . 
Chicago......... --| 32.50 33.00 33.50 3.08 | one Cincinnatl........ Birmingham. ........... e s ial xdeeu (8 caueq:— xaeus 
Cleveland......... 32.50 33.00 Wee Tenses ae Jersey City.......| Bethiehem.............. ‘ . met aseas 
SS 33.00 33.50 34.00 See | sccce Jersey City....... Es Sel) cases Ih. \eakae. |B teaser B wounds 
i cinesicesvens 32.60 33.00 33.50 34.00 | ..... Los Angeles...... Pececccsccccccccece, Gsme | Gee | GE FE cccee | cacec J sees 
Et desecceds 29.00 29.50 30.00 SD ence Mansfleld........ Cleveland-Toledo........ fs } a , hoe cases 
Grantte City.......| 32.60 33.50 33.50 vanmen N wagaa Philadeiphia...... Swedetand............. 4 i i 7 eee anes 
Nevilie Island. .... 33.00 33.50 33.50 SRD FT nccc. Philadelphia. ..... Oo MENTE sacnenth saaceet iE “encke! 'B aeans 
Did wii sinks 33.00 CS ee ea, or San Francisco... . De cdaadassacscwaeae : qu f etca, (Ee ctgwdal * Wcmaei 
Sharpevilie........ 33.00 33.50 33.50 RED FE cacss EX POU cianas wannscens 5.94 D'S Soxieuw— vaced. | own 
ME cccccccsch GEE fl éézee fF cance. LL -sceee f GWOw [EO OBE cccicvcs Granite City............ i x Saustee “E, usdee 






eeres T serene | serves | weree 












Basing point prices are subject to switch- 0.50 pet manganese content in excess of 1.60 Add $1.00 per ton for 0.75 pct or more P. 
ing charges; silicon differentials (not to ex- pet. $2 per ton extra may be charged for 0.5 Bessemer ferrosilicon prices are $1.00 per ton 
ceed 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct silicon con- one pet ee ae se $1 ae ton above aaa iron prices of comparable 

; = extra for each additional 0.25 pet nicke analysis. 
aa ane aan ee an Silvery iron silicon 6.00 to 6.50 pet, C/L Charcoal pig iron base price for low phos- 
ti f 38¢ tam fer pheaniien: " content of per g.t., f.o.b. Jackson, Ohio—$40.60; f.o.b. phorous $40.50 per gross ton, f.o.b. Lyles, 
on 0 per ton for phosp s Buffalo—$41.75. Add $1.00 per ton for each Tenn. Delivered to Chicago, $45.99. High 


0.70 pet and over; manganese differentials, a additional @.50 pct Si, up to 12 pet. Add 50¢ phosphorous charcoal pig iron is not being 
charge not to exceed 50¢ per ton for each per ton for each 0.50 pct Mn over 1.00 pet. produced. : 
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Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Birming- 
ham, Rockwood, Tenn. 


Carload lots (bulk) ............ $135.00 
Less ton lots (packed)......... 148.50 
CAD, OUI osc ic sansa 0 dieen 139.50 


$1.70 for each 1% above 82% Mn; 
penalty, $1.70 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—cents per pound of briquet, 

freight allowed, 66% contained Mn. 
Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk .. 6.40 6.65 7.20 
oe! ee 7.30 7.90 9.80 
Less ton lots .. 7.70 8.30 10.20 
Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices, gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 


Palmerton, Pa. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 


3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
COrioeas os... $43.00 $44.00 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh 47.00 48.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, eastern zone. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 

Carload, ree rr ee 30 
SRE EE. hp sedswenwe btadxntackaes Se 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
Carloads 
PE nb ewen «sR eR ele Renee 34 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, eastern zone. 

Carloads Ton Less 
0.10% max. C, 0.06% 


, 90% Mn ...... 21.00 21.40 21.65 
0.10% max. C ...... 20.50 20.90 21.15 
O15, AE. C sk sess 20.00 20.40 20.65 
0.30% max. C ...... 19.50 19.90 20.15 
0.50% max. C ...... 19.00 19.40 19.65 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si..... 16.00 16.40 16.65 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, '65- -70% Mn, 17-20% Si, 
1.5% max. C. 

SOREN IER oo ge clelcw aus Care Rew 6.45 
NN oe A a 7.40 
Briquet, contract basis, carlots, bulk 

freight allowed, per Ib of Reeecngi 6.15 

poe ee eae bee ke waseeies 7.05 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50%, $56.00 f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa; $52.75 f.o.b. Jackson, Ohio; $54. 00 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. Add $1. 00 per ton 
for each additional 0.50% Si up to and 
including 18%. Add $1.00 per ton for low 
impurities, not to exceed: P—0.05%, S— 
0.04%, C—1.00%. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, for ton lots packed. 

Eastern Central Western 
96% Si, 2% Fe.. 14.65 16.90 18.65 
97% Si, 1% Fe.. 15.05 17.30 19.05 


Ferrosilicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, f.o.b. shipping point, freight 
allowed to Gestination, 40% Si. 1 Ib 
briquets. 


Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk .. 3.85 4.10 4.30 
eS re 4.75 5.35 5.65 
Less ton lots .. 5.15 5.75 6.05 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size in carloads, f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed. 
Eastern Central Western 


_ See or eee coe 
SONS Se) snisusee 7.45 7.95 8.15 
ee 9.25 9.55 10.30 
80-90% Si .....10.45 10.75 11.50 
90-95% Si..... 12.05 12.35 13.05 
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(65-72% Cr, 2% maz. Sit) 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
i i in carloads, 
freight allowed. 

—" Central Western 


Ferrochrome 


shipping point, 





Cc 
62- “66% Cr. 4- 6% C 


Briquets —' contract price, 
pound of briquet, 
freight allowed, 60% chromium. 

Eastern Central Western 


f.o.b. shipping point, 


Carload, bulk. 


Less ton lots .. 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
Low-carbon type: 
. Add 2¢ per ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 2¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
minum contained, lump size, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 

High carbon type: 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 


Eastern — Western 


Less ton lots os 3 i 
Low —— type: 62- “* Cr, 4-6% Si, 


Eastern Central Western 
21.00 


Less ton lots . 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, cents per lb, chromium 
contained, carload, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, 97% 
Fe. 


Eastern Central Western 


Calcium—Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, 
.b. shipping point, 
30-35% Ca, 60-65% Si, 
or 28-32% Ca, 60.65% Si, 6.00% max. Fe. 
Eastern Central 


freight allowed. 
3.00% max. Fe 


Less ton lots. ss 


Calcium—Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
shipping point, 


Eastern Centrai Western 


Less ton lots .. 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, shipping point, 
freight allowed. Add 1.5¢ for central 
3.5¢ for western zone. 


Cast Turnings ~—— 
Less ton lots .. F ; 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 
Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
1.25-1.75% Zr, Cc. 
Eastern Central Western 


Less ton lots sa 

50-56% “Cr, 4- -6% Mn, 13. = 

16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C 
Eastern Central Western 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
shipping point, freight allowed. 
60- 65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 20% Fe. 


Eastern Central Western 
Less ton lots .. 





Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
%x down, packed, f.o.b. plant 
Niagara Falls, Washington, Pa, 
York, Pa., per pound contained 
T, 5 ton lots, freight allowed... $2.03 


Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, f.o.b. plant, freight allow- 
ances, per pound contained V. 

Openmhearth ..cc...sccsscces $2.70 
Cone - ans evasion case us $2.80 
High speed steel (Primos).. $2.90 


Vanadium pentoxide, 88- ae 
VO; technical grade, contract 
basis, per pound contained V,0; $1.10 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, contract 

basis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 

lowed, per pound contained Cb 
Ton MR ee ea oe We wee ce $2.50 
Tie (Gee WER. bk icaesss cicus $2.55 


Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%,  f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., per 
pound contained Mo ......... ‘ 95¢ 


Calcium molybdate, 40-45%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., per 
pound contained Mo........... 80¢ 


Molybdenum oxide briquets, 48- 
52% Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo...... 80¢ 


Molybdenum oxide, in cans, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo...... 80¢ 


Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 0.10%C 
max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
ton lots, per pound contained Ti $1.23 
Ee COR OEE icc kccceeecesns $1.25 


Ferrotitanium, 20-25%, 0.10%C 
max., ton lots, per pound con- 
CE Ee. ees cacks cetaan $1.35 
ee ere ec ee ae 


High carbon ferrotitanium, 15- 
20%, 6-8% C, contract basis, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, freight al- 
lowed, carloads, per net ton..$142.50 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, _ f.o.b. (Siglo) 
Tenn., $3 unitage per gross ton $65.00 


Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
oT a err ee + 14.50¢ 


Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy 
Carload, bulk ..... Messsaas ee 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falis, carload ......... ince ‘See 
i a rer jiecce See 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
I I <3 b's aco ecm one Oe cose 9.00¢ 
SE, a bisa cebee ae ewmorn - 9.75¢ 


Boron Agents 


Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max. 

Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C. 

Eastern Central Western 
Less ton lots.. $1.30 $1.8075 $1.829 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% 
B, 5%, max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max C. 

Ton lots .. $1.89 $1.903 $1.935 
Less ton lots 2.01 2.023 2.055 


Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance N 
Less ton lots.. 321 16 $2.1125 $2.1445 

Bilcaz, contract basis, f.o.b. plant 


freight allowed, per pound. 
CRPONE WE ccc i dtevecvcaess 35¢ 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 50 lb and over. 


OM, wehieges ake cele wow as ‘ 87.5¢ 

Se. eo cw as ae guéexacnes.oeu-6 60¢ 

BO Ee Rives hos we 4ke seen kN 45¢ 
Bortram, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ...... re 45¢ 

Less ton lots, per pound..... 50¢ 


Carbortam, f.o.b, Suspension 
Bridge, N.Y., freight allowed, 
Ti 15—17%, B 0.90—1.15%, Si 
2.5—3.0%, Al 1.0—2.0%. 

Ton lots. per pound ..... ro 8.0¢ 
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Annual Corrosion Conference Featured 36 Technical Papers 


Chicago 


° ¢ ¢ Thirty-six technical papers 
and eight symposiums were fea- 
tured at the third annual National 
Assn. of Corrosion Engineers all- 
corrosion conference and exhibi- 
tion which was held Apr. 7 
through 10 at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. For the first time the 
entire proceedings of the associa- 
tion, together with the exhibition, 
which totaled 54 booths, were held 
under one roof. 

In the course of the well-filled 
4-day program the latest develop- 
ments in the field of corrosion re- 
search and control were covered. 
Under the direction of Tom L. 
Holcombe, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, and R. B. Mears, 
technical program chairman, the 
conference and exhibition proved 
stimulating and well worth the 
trip to the many engineers and 
executives that were in attend- 
ance both from here and abroad. 
With the country’s foremost tech- 
nicians, both practical and re- 
search men, full-scale attacks 
were launched at industrial cor- 
rosion problems. The theme, “de- 
feat corrosion,” was well planned 
and carried out during the pres- 
entation of the technical papers. 

Among the speakers who pre- 
sented papers during the first 
technical sessions, the water in- 
dustry symposium, were G. P. 
Loschiavo and J. M. Bialosky. Mr. 
Loschiavo’s paper, “Treatment of 
Water in Army Supplies in New 
England,” was a summary of the 
practical and theoretical experi- 
ence gleaned during the war years 
when he was assigned to handle 
scale and corrosion studies in 
that area. Mr. Loschiavo is at 
present a chemical engineer with 
headquarters at the strategic air 
command, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of boiler treatment. 

Mr. Bialosky, an associate met- 
allurgist at Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, presented 
“Cathodic Protection of Hot 
Water Tanks,” which attracted 
widespread interest. His paper de- 
veloped the mechanism of polar- 
ization which occurs in freely cor- 
roding galvanic couples with a 
complete description of the ca- 
thodic polarization resulting from 


Meeting Covered Development 
In the Field of Corrosion 
Research and Control 


the application of an external 
anode. The variability of water 
analyses and the factors which in- 
fluence corrosion in hot water 
and their effects on the applica- 
tion of cathodic protection were 
fully discussed. 

During the chemical industry 
symposium two of the four inter- 
esting papers presented drew con- 
siderable interest. “Prevention of 
Ferric Ion Corrosion During Acid 
Cleaning,” prepared by F. N. Al- 
quist, J. L. Wasco and H. A. Rob- 
inson, Was very well received. 
“Plastics for Corrosion Control,” 
presented by Dr. J. W. Shackel- 
ton, revealed some _ interesting 
characteristics of these materials. 
Dr. Shackelton, who is active in 
the technical service department 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Arlington, N. J., revealed a 
wide experience and a diversified 
background in the plastics field. 

F. J. Albano’s presentation of 
a comprehensive paper on “Elec- 
tro-chemical Factors in Under- 
ground Corrosion of Lead Cable 
Sheath” delved into the forms of 


° ° o 


ROBBING PETER 
TO PAY .PAUL: 
“Spare-Aire,”’ the 
Chevrolet accessory 
shown here is 
signed to pilfer air 
from the spare tire 
to inflate a punc- 
tured or slowly 
leaking tire to elim- 
inate tire changing 
when within a rea- 
sonable distance of 
a service station. 
Chevrolet figures 90 
pet of all flat tires 
have slow leaks so 
thet an emergency 
inflation will suf- 
fice, eliminating 
most roadside tire 

* changes. The acces- 
sory will pipe ha'f 
the air from the 
spare and a few 
pounds from each of 
the other tires, if 
necessary. 


° ° 


lead cable corrosion which are at- 
tributable to the action of stray 
currents, and discussed the more 
common chemical or physical in- 
homogeneities in the metais. He 
also covered the environment 
which set up minute galvanic 
cells, the operation of which 
cause electrical currents respon- 
sible for some types of corrosion. 
This speaker also considered the 
chemical constituents in the soil 
or in the underground cable 
plant in terms of their effects on 
the electro-chemical behavior of 
the corrosive cells. 

“The Effects of Atmospheric 
Corrosion on the Economics and 
Maintenance of Guy Strand and 
Line Hardware” was very com- 
pletely covered during the elec- 
trical industry session by J. C. 
Couy, division engineer in the dis- 
tribution department of the Du- 
quesne Light Co., Philadelphia. 
Another interesting presentation 
was given by Dr. C. Kenneth 
Eilerts, senior physical chemist, 
and Faye O. Greene, of the Petro- 
leum Experimental Station, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bartlesville, 
Okla., on “Alloying Steels for 
Corrosion Resistance to Gas Con- 
densed Fluid,” which was given 
during the gas industry sym- 
posium. 

Dr. R. M. Buffington’s paper. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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SPECIALTY NUTS, including ‘ 4 
cone, barrel, plier; oblong, LAMSON LOCK NUTS 
Tri-Stot, half-round One-piece, all-steel—can 





re-used repeatedly 










SEMS—Pre-assembled Screw and 
Lockwosher units 


ee RE: 





i 








MILLED STUDS in a full range of : DARDELET RIVET-BOLTS with the 
sizes locking thread . . . time savers 
% for steel construction 





WEATHER-TIGHT Bolts—modern si“ PHILLIPS and CLUTCH RECESSED PLACE BOLTS—for jocking as =—=—(its=<té«“ 08S’ SET SCREWS of hhi-tenssile 
fasteners for wood assemblies— = __ HEAD Machine Screws ond Sheet semblies rigidly = heat-treated steel, square head 











Saddles ond extra- PIPE PLUGS, squore head and =| 
Bolts : headless; forged steel, heat- 


# 





1 


\GE BOLTS e MACHINE BOLTS e LAG SCREWS e WEATHER-TIGHT BOLTS e COTTER PINS e SEMS e KEY BOLTS e CHAIR and LADDER RODS . 


















e DARDELET RIVET BOLTS e CLIP BOLTS e PLOW BOLTS e TIRE BOLTS e SHEET METAL SCREWS e MACHINE SCREWS e STOVE BOLTS e aT 


|e PHILLIPS SCREWS e CAP SCREWS e SETSCREWS e PIPE PLUGS e HOT PRESSED and COLD PUNCHED NUTS e SKEIN NUTS e BATTERY Bice 
J 





ae e CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS e TAIL NUTS e HEEL BOLTS e ACORN NUTS e CAPPED NUTS e SLEIGH SHOE BOLTS e STOVERODS -o» aye 


WI Tseal toate) BOLTS and NUTS e PLACE BOLTS e MARSDEN NUTS e SELF-TAPPING SCREWS e FITTING-UP BOLTS e U BOLTS e HOOK BOt! NSE 


lq 


Aa important question to ask yourself in buying quantities in a variety of metals and alloys—steel, 
cotters is this: are they engineered to give maximum brass, bronze, stainless steel and aluminum alloy. 
speed and efficiency inassembly operations—to elim- 


: : : : ; Consider your use for cotters and decide from the 
inate time-wasting, money-wasting and fumbling? 


illustration which point best satisfies your require- 
Illustrated above are the seven basic point designs ments. Or better still, write us, giving details of 
of Lamson & Sessions cotter line. Each one has been your cotter applications and we'll gladly recom- 
developed and tested to perform a specific job mend the best point for your particular needs. 

faster and more efficiently than ordinary “run of the 


ail cmt. You can get quick delivery on most types of 


Lamson cotters from your mill supplies distributor. 
The popular “Efficiency” point* design of Lamson 


cotters gives them a “drift pin” action that helps THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 


align parts for easy insertion. And since one shank —_ General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
= longer than the other, it's an easy matter to spread Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio « Birmingham « Chicago 


them apart. 


Lamson cotters are available in sizes from Vy” x 44" 
to %" x 24” and may be obtained in production 


RODS 3 
EBOLTS e SEMI-FINISHED NUTS e LAMSON LOCK NUTS : $ e MILLED 


ELEVATOR BOLTS e STOVE RODS -e TRACTOR BOLTS and HI-N ‘ BOLTS e SH 


TERY BC 
3 CENTER BOLTS e HUB and WHEEL BOLTS e MACHINE SCREW ¢ ee ee 


5 : ; 
BARREL NUTS e OBLONG NUTS e CABINET BED BOLTS e AIR™ \7 mwulS and SCREWS e 
9K BOL!) 

NSERTS e EYE BOLTS e CLEVIS PINS e HINGE PINS e TINNERS THUMB SCREWS e FIN HEAD BOLTS e 











GALLET 
TIMERS & CHRONOGRAPHS 


For Industry, 








































Science and Sports 





GALLET DECIMAL TIMER 


This dependable instrument divides the 
minute into 100 parts. Side slide for time 
out. Small hand registers revolution of long 
hand. Fly back from crown. Nickel case; 
lever movement. 7 jewels. Non-magnetic. 


GALLET—No. 301 


Our technicians will 
gladly advise as to the 
best timer or chrono- 
graph available for any 
particular industrial 
purpose or for a specific 
sport or scientific use. 
You may inquire for this 
counsel without obliga- 
tion or write for our 
catalog. 













We also maintain a 
complete shop staffed 
with expert technicians 
for the speedy and eco- 
nomical repairs of all 
types of instruments. 


M. J. STILLMAN C0. INC. 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Il. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125) 


“Thermogalvanic Corrosion,” was 
a continuation of a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. N. E. Berry at the 
Kansas City meeting of NACE 
and explained the basic principles 
from a thermodynamic viewpoint. 
Dr. Buffington, in abstracting his 
paper, wrote: “It is shown by 
simple tests that irreversible proc- 
esses which occur in a tempera- 
ture gradient have no effect on 
the equilibrium potentials of two 
thermogalvanic cells, and_ it’s 
predicted that this will prove to 
be quite generally true. This 
statement emphasizes the impor- 
tance of thermogalvanic measure- 
ments in a study of thermo- 
dynamics of electrolytic solutions, 
and has immediate application in 
the calculation of thermogalvanic 
potentials from entropy data. 

“It is possible to quantitatively 
identify the entropy change cal- 
culated from thermogalvanic data 
by means of the Gibbs-Helmholtz 
equation, with the entropy change 
of the electrode reaction. Theo- 
retical values of thermogalvanic 
potentials are calculated approxi- 
mately for the number of cells. 
It is shown that the dilution in- 
creases the tendency for metals 
to migrate from the hot to the cold 
electrodes, thus either increasing 
or decreasing the potential ac- 
cording to its size. Factors which 
affect thermogalvanic corrosion 
rate were considered and general 
conclusions drawn concerning the 
conditions which determined 
whether thermogalvanic corrosion 
can or cannot be important.” 

In the oil industry symposium 
held on Wednesday, R. W. Man- 
uel, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. presented a 
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highly controversial paper on the 
effects of carbide structure on the 
corrosion resistance of steel. Mr. 
Manuel investigated the state of 
carbides and their effect on cor- 
rosion rates. Mr. Manuel discov- 
ered that in ordinary steels the 
least corrosive effects were had 
with a structure composed of a 
fine pearlitic distribution of the 
carbides. 

During the conference two emi- 
nent research authorities, Dr. 
Willis R. Whitney and Dr. Frank 
N. Speller, were named first re- 
cipients of the newly established 
award of the National Assn. of 
Corrosion Engineers for their out- 
standing contribution to the sci- 
ence of corrosion and corrosion 
engineering. The presentations 
were made at the banquet of the 
association’s annual conference 
on Wednesday evening. 

F. J. McElhatton, president of 
the association, announced that 
the awards will be known as the 
Willis Rodney Whitney Awards 
in the science of corrosion and 
the Frank Newman Speller Award 
in corrosion engineering, named 
in honor of their first recipients. 
These awards will continue to be 
made annually in recognition of 
outstanding contributions _ per- 
taining to the field of corrosion. 

Dr. Whitney was signally hon- 
ored for his fundamental work in 
the field of corrosion through his 
establishment of the 
chemical theory in corrosion. In 
his absence, Dr. Herbert H. Hulig, 
a former associate who has charge 
of the corrosion laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, received the award for 
him. Dr. Speller’s award was for 


NO BABY: The new Austin “110” Sheerline sedan, which marks this British manu- 
facturer’s re-entry into the 6-cylinder market. It has a 117-in. wheelbase, devel- 
ops 110 hp, and has four built-in power operated hydraulic wheel jacks. Cost 
in England, including purchase tax,-is approximately $5112. 
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o chance to forget 





ity control is written into your purchase order when you washers. Inventories are always in balance. Remember, with 
fy SEMS, for SEMS bring you both screw and washer SEMS you eliminate the entire washer and screw assembly 
pssembled as a unit. The washer can’t fall off! operation right on your purchase order! 

iving is easier, faster . . . no finger-fumbling, no lost Write any listed. manufacturer for free SEMS Data Book. 


the JIQUZER/ 


fastener unit 


SEMS are Pre-Assembled Washer and Screw Units in which the Washer 
is held on the Screw by the Rolled Thread and is free to rotate. 
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EMS ARE. AVAIL BLE. FROM THE, FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS | 


in Screw Seis Mal lek Ga es dial & Ward Steck Uo. of Cencdo, Ln. Control Screw Co. | 
n Hardwore Corp. Rockford, Illinois Bolt & Nut Co. Hamilton, Ont., Canada Chicago, Ill. ! 
























hew Britoin, Conn. Port Chester, N. Y. 
<< The National Screw & Mfg. Co. , 
ing Co. - Cleveland, Oe 8. ‘Scovill Manutacturing Co. . —. Chandler Products Corp. 
- “ me ‘rt Division “ aa Cleveland, Ohio 
ille, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 








Division of Iinois Toot Works — American Screw Co. Continental Screw Co. 
ees R., |. _ New Bedford, Mass. 
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his application of fundamental 
studies to practical engineering 
problems. Dr. Speller is world fa- 
mous for his extensive corrosion 
investigations. His book, ‘“Cor- 
rosion—Causes and Prevention,” 
is now being rewritten for the 
third edition and is well known 
to all workers in corrosion. 

Although Dr. Whitney has done 
a great deal of practical and theo- 
retical scientific research work 
and has received numerous scien- 
tific medals and awards, and hon- 
orary degrees, his notable 
achievement has been the crea- 
tion and development of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. research labora- 
tory. 

Dr. Speller began his work in 
the industry in the chemical lab- 
oratory of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. at Homestead, and 
in 1904 he was made metallurgical! 
engineer of the National Tube 
Co., in which capacity he served 
until 1926. He was promoted to 
director of the metallurgical and 
research department of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., a position which 
he held until 1940 when he went 
into private consulting work. 





















aan ae a sare | Use Cuban Chrome Ore 
Pr oe ee cur i TT ° 
PE te sect Fain aT In New Air-Emplaced 


) Openhearth Refractory 
Cleveland 
e ee A new air-emplaced refrac- 
i tory utilizing Cuban chrome ore , 
| as a base, designed to facilitate 
the maintenance and repair of 
| acid or basic brick openhearth 
; furnace interiors, has been de- 
\ veloped by Basic Refractories, 
Inc., according to Samuel Eells, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
PORTER BUILT MEANS “Bq The new product, to be known as 
= ; “Gunchrome.” 
Development of a new B. R. I. 
OP tr gun, which is equipped to wet the 
refractory shortly before the 









PORTER BUILT MEANS Burn Sag 


Te 


eee ee 


Here in this 28-page engineering catalog you will find everything point of discharge and which has 
you need to know about spring specifications: 28 fact-filled pages a discharge capacity of over 100 
containing all the data necessary to specify springs for any lb per min., was simultaneously 
purpose—formulas, graphs, charts, tables and illustrations for announced by the company. The 
all types of springs from light wire to heavy elliptic. Write today gun can be brought up close to 
for your copy of Catalog 305. the furnace whenever inspection 


shows brickwork to be in need of 
repair, it was said. 

The first shipment of Cuban ore 

H. K. PORTER COMPANY, ote received recently consisted of 50 

AMERICAN-FORT PITT SPRING DIVISION carloads which were unloaded at 

PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA its Maple Grove, Ohio, plant where 

the air-emplaced and other main- 


tenance refractories are proc- 
essed. 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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Ys" to 4" O.D. so 
9 to 22 gauge al | ras 


: 


Ya" to 2" 20 gauge 
1’ to 2%" 14, 16, 18 gauge 


Because it re-forrms and machines so 
well, Michigan Welded Steel Tubing is 
widely used in the fabrication of produc- 
tion parts such as automobile exhaust | xe 
and muffler tail pipes, gas tank filler 
tubes, steering jackets, and wherever me 
bent and shaped tubes may be required. | 
True concentricity, uniform I.D. and ed Va CTA aS G U 
O.D. make it particularly economical Ya" to 2” 20 gauge 
when long runs are involved. V' to 2%" 14, 16, 18 gauge 


WILY 4m Po aad 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, 
Dayton, Ohio—Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular 


& Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio—C. A. Russell, Inc., Houston, Texas—Drummond, McCall 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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“HOT SEAT” FOR FLIES 
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KEYSTONE WIRE 


A deadly exterminator of flies and 
insects — in models for use in truck 
gardens and orchards, on screen doors 
and windows, and all inside locations. 
A built-in light draws the flies and 
insects . . . the electrified screen puts 
them away. 


Many Durobar Electric Screens are 
used in barns and food processing 
plants where the air is charged with 
dilute acids and alkalies — very cor- 
rosive to ordinary steel wire. But special 
‘“‘“Galvannealed”” Keystone wire resists 
corrosion — valuable for Durobar 
Electric Screens and other applications 
where corrosion is a factor. 































































































Whatever the wire need, Keystone can 
normally supply it. 














* National Electric Screen Corporation, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











(Above) kor truck gardens and 
orchards. 

(Below) Special model designed 
for Purdue University, used on 
corn borer control tests. 






































SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 

















KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Weekly Gallup Polls 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 





pleted, finds that an even larger 
proportion of voters feel this to 
be the proper course. In short, 
there can be little doubt that the 
Vandenberg amendment is en- 
dorsed in principle by the major- 
ity of the country. 


"Do you think the problem of aid to 
Greece and Turkey should be turned over 
to the United Nations organization?" 


Mar. 28 Today 


Pct Pct 
WOO ANachencosues 56 63 
WO nee ee 25 23 


ieesee 14 


Under the Vandenberg plan, 
the United States would keep its 
initiative in Greece while at the 
same time giving the United Na- 
tions the right to call a halt if 
the members so decided. 


The great loyalty of the Ameri- 
can people to the United Nations, 
which has been demonstrated by 
the discussion of recent weeks, is 
not surprising in the light of the 
recent past. 


The idea of having an interna: 
tional organization to handle 
squabbles between nations wa: 
strongly approved by the Ameri- 
can people as far back as the 
earliest days of World War II. 
Consistently, in every poll taken 
by the institute, overwhelming 
majorities backed the idea of a 
United Nations organization. 


After the UN had begun to 
function, the American people 
were by no means satisfied with 
the progress it was making. As 
recently as January 1947 polls 
found 39 pct satisfied with the 
progress of the UN up to that 
time, 33 dissatisfied and 28 with- 
out opinions. 


But this did not mean that the 
public had any desire to see the 
UN abandoned. Other surveys 
found the country just as strong 
as ever in its belief that peace for 
the United States lies in cooper- 
ating with other nations, rather 
than in returning to the isolation- 
ism that characterized the 1920s 
and early 1930s. 


It is mainly because of that be- 
lief that the country today is so 
anxious to avoid bypassing the 
UN in the aid to Greece program. 
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eys Find out what this revolutionary achievement 


ae means to you! Write today for full details. 
or 
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in Resistance Welding — 


THINK IN TERMS OF . 
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be- SCIAKY BROS., Inc. “ THREE- PHASE” | 
so i 
the 4913 W. 67th St. Chicago 38, il. 
im. 
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BAKER TRUCK 





A Philadelphia coffee roasting 
company uses a Baker Fork Truck 
for handling bagged coffee in 
five separate operations—reduc- 
ing tasks formerly requiring 
hours of hard, physical effort, 
to minutes of safe, light work. 
Besides achieving substantial 
man-hour savings, the truck 
more than doubles warehouse 
capacity by tiering palletized 
loads two and three high. 



















@ Coffee is received in 
highway trucks, in bags 
(not palletized) weigh- 
ing 150 to 200 pounds. 
Three men, working a 
full day formerly un- 
loaded approximately 
750 bags and piled them 
in the warehouse. Today, one operator with the Baker Truck, could 
easily unload 2500 bags. The truck first lifts the empty pallets onto 
highway truck from floor level. After bags are placed on pallets, the fork 
truck unloads and tiers the palletized units in the nearby warehouse area. 























Since only a fraction of the truck’s time is required for unloading and 
tiering, it is free to transport pallet loads of green coffee, in correct 
proportions for the desired blend, and spot them alongside the roast- 
ing station. This operation formerly took the full time of one man. 
Roasting completed, coffee is weighed off in 80 Ib. bags and again 
palletized, so that the truck can move them either to temporary 
storage or load them directly into vehicles for shipment. 


Whether your problem is handling bags, cartons, drums, bulky parts or 
practically any other material, the fork truck—pallet combination can 
save youmoney.Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer showyouhow. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2175 WEST 25'™ STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 







e We In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
aT EEE : as 
2 Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 
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The London Economist 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


which official propaganda has there- 
fore been most ready to give the 
greatest possible publicity. 





ND now has come the other 

force majeure—the conspir- 
acy of the Western Powers against 
Russia’s reconstruction. It is in 
this light that the Russian public 
is shown and sees the debates of 
the Foreign Ministers. From the 
Russian: domestic angle, it has 
probably been a master stroke on 
Molotov’s part—a master stroke in 
which he was greatly assisted by 
the other Ministers—to be able to 
demonstrate to the Russian public 
that the real deadlock between the 
allies has arisen over the issue of 
reparations. 

A serious controversy over, say, 
Germany’s future constitution 
would leave the Russian public 
lukewarm, if not altogether cold. 
Trouble between Russia and the 
western allies over federalism or 
centralism would most probably 
have provoked resentment inside 
Russia — resentment, that is, 
against the Soviet Government for 
spoiling the chances of agreement 
and cooperation with the West by 
obstinacy over irrelevant matters 
of constitutional doctrine. 

But Molotov is sure to be sin- 
cerely applauded by every Russian 
whenever he comes to blows with 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall over 
the Russian claim for reparations. 
The concessions that he has made 
in the debate, his agreement to 
raise German steel output to 10 to 
12 million tons a year and to ex- 
tend the term for the payment of 
reparations to 20 years, have only 
strengthened his case. The argu- 
ments of the Western Ministers 
have, on the whole, been fairly and 
extensively reported in the Russian 
press and radio, but they can carry 
no conviction with the Russian 
public. 

The British and the American 
taxpayers whom Bevin and Mar- 
shall have brought to the front, 
and on whose behalf they have re- 
futed the Russian demands, cut no 
attractive characters in Russian 
eyes. Compared with the astronom- 
ical figures of Russia’s war losses, 
the burden that the British and 
American taxpayers have to carry 
in order to feed Germany appears 
to the Russians even lighter than 
that proverbial straw that might 
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. not just the initial price. True Fastener Economy is 
the lowest total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 
assembly and performance. 
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1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by sav- of initial cost, by specifying correct type and 
ings through use of accurate and uniform fasteners size of fasteners 





2. Make your men happier by giving them fast- 6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on 
eners that make their work easier fewer types and sizes of fasteners 
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WHENEVER your plans 
include stainless steel pro- 
tection for your products or 
plant equipment, look to 
INGACLAD Stainless-Clad 
Steel for top protection at 
bottom cost. 









































INGACLAD. with its 20% 


cladding of solid stainless steel, gives 
ys you 100% protection on the exposed 
7) or contact side. 





























PS i YGACLAD costs much less than 


solid stainless. 




















a AGACLAD fabricates more easily than 


solid stainless because of its permanently bonded 
backing of mild steel. 




















At present, IngAclad is available only in 
Sheets and Small Plates. 


WHY NOT SEE WHAT INGACLAD CAN DO FOR YOU? 
Originated and produced by 


INGERSOLL Steel Division 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 South Michigan Avenue «+ Chicago 4, Illinois 
PLANTS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; NEW CASTLE, INDIANA; KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Cry a mY 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 






































PRODUCTION 
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break the camel’s back, especially 
the back of the American camel. 

And why—this is the unsophis- 
ticated Russian query—should the 
feeding of Germany be a higher 
priority than the feeding of Rus- 
sia? Molotov’s disclosure of the 
secret Yalta protocol on reparations 
must have given an additional and 
powerful filip to popular Russian 
indignation — “is this how the 
Anglo-Saxon gentlemen honor their 
bonds, not merely words?” 


It has often been said that Rus- 
sian diplomacy has squandered the 
goodwill that Russia had accumu- 
lated in the western countries dur- 
ing the war. This is all too true. It 
is perhaps as well to realize that 
something similar is now happen- 
ing the other way round. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of the 
British and American attitude over 
reparations, Bevin and Marshall 
have now certainly been squander- 
ing the enormous moral credit that 
the western democracies had ac- 
quired with the Russian people in 
recent years, a moral credit that 
until quite recently was still great- 
er than has ever been realized in 
the west, and certainly great 
enough to cause serious embarrass- 
ment to the Soviet Government and 
to outlast most ups and downs of 
postwar diplomacy. 


It might be said that in refusing 
so categorically reparations to the 
Russian people, the western states- 
men have paid enormous moral re- 
parations to their rulers. Uncoop- 
erative isolationism, which until re- 
cently was rather unpopular in Rus- 
sia itself, is now almost certain to 
get powerful popular backing. In 
this mood, even such an outrageous 
and bizarre act of truly Oriental 
isolationism as the recent ban on 
marriages between Russian and 
foreign nationals, may be accepted 
by Russian opinion as a justifiable 
expression of the national bad 
temper against the outside world. 


Arthur McKee Net Up 


Cleveland 


eee Arthur G. McKee & Co. has 
reported net income for 1946 of 
$403,828, compared with $310,846 
for 1945. H. E. Widdell, president, 
said that at the end of 1946 the 
company had a volume of work in 
process approximating $50 mil- 
lion. This includes work in ten 
foreign countries, it was said. 

























COLD FACTS ON 


THINSTEEL 


e EXTRA LONG COILS 
.. less downtime 
e EXTREMELY CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 
...More parts per ton 
e WIDE RANGE OF PHYSICALS 
AND ANALYSES 
... tailored for your products 
e GAUGES THIN AS .001” 
... Strength with lightness 


@ LOW CARBON, STAINLESS 
AND ALLOY GRADES 



















GIVES MAXIMUM PRODUCTION PER TDN 
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@ In many grades of CMP Thinsteel you can specify 
extra long coils—up to 300 lbs. per inch of width. 
It’s a good start on stepping-up production and 
cutting costs with your automatic equipment. With 
less downtime your equipment gives you more 


production without interruptions. 


And don’t forget your requirements in cold rolled 
strip steel in all CMP grades will be met with 
unvarying coil after coil accuracy. Why not check 
on your needs with CMP right now? 


THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. | 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Sales Offices 
NEW YORK +« CHICAGO + DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO + DAYTON = LOS ANGELES 
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SC Ca 


QUENCHING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 


All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy- 
duty construction permitting the peak 
operating conditions required in today's 
stepped-up production schedules. As a re- 
sult of years of experience, Atlas is able 
to design and build equipment, to meet the 
requirements of each particular coke plant. 
Detailed information available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 


Ore Transfer Cars Locomotives for 
e Switching and Interplant 
Scale Charging Cars Haulage 
® 
* 


Electrically Operated Cars 
for Every Haulage Purpose Turntables 













ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 


1100 IVANHCE RD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U. S. 
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Manufacturing License 
From National Malleable 


Given Australian Firm 
Cleveland 


eeeAs part of a $300 million 
program to modernize the Aus- 
tralian railway system, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, has licensed Industrial 
Steels, Ltd., Sydney, to manufac- 
ture in Australia the Cleveland 
company’s patented car couplers, 
freight car trucks, draft gears and 
other railway specialties. 

This announcement was made 
jointly by Cleve H. Pomeroy, 
president of National Malleable, 
and Leon Greenberg, managing 
director, Industrial Steels, Ltd., 
who has been in Cleveland since 
last October to negotiate the con- 
tracts. 

While no estimate was given of 
the dollar value of the products 
to be manufactured under the li- 
censing agreement, Mr. Greenberg 
said that Industrial Steels is al- 
ready in production on some items 
and has begun construction of ad- 
ditions to its steel foundries to 
step up output as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Characterizing Australia as 
“the newest great expanding econ- 
omy in the world,” Mr. Greenberg 
said that his company also ex- 
pects to introduce to the Aus- 
tralian motor car industry Na- 
tional Malleable’s automotive cast- 
ings such as it supplies to the 
American automobile trade. Sev- 
eral of the largest American mo- 
tor car and truck manufacturers 
have recently announced plans to 
produce in Australia, he said, add- 
ing that National Malleable en- 
gineers plan to design a malleable 
iron foundry for his company in 
Sydney. 

Australian, railways, according 
to Mr. Greenberg, are a con- 
glomeration of one federal and 
seven state systems, with four 
different widths of track which 
prevent interchange of trains and 
equipment from one width to an- 
other. 

A program in which upwards of 
$300 million is to be spent for 
modernizing and unifying the sys- 
tems has been agreed on by the 
Commonwealth of Australia Rail- 
ways, the federal line, and the 
state systems of New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, West Australia, Tasmania, 
and Northern Territory. 





FORGING MACHINERY 


For most efficient 
FORGING PRODUCTION 


@ Forging production efficiency is 
constantly becoming more vital to successful 
Forge Shop operation. Obsolete machinery or 
lack of the best machines for the work being 
produced is very often costly. 

Ajax Forging Machines, Forging Presses and 
Forging Rolls are built on a basis of mechanical 
soundness embodying many exclusive, patent- 
ed mechanical features. In the design and con- 
struction of this line of machinery, the recogni- 
tion of the need for greater operating speed, 
greater ease of operation and a higher degree 
of accuracy in forging output, is constantly a 
guiding factor. 

As a result, the forging production advantages 
afforded by these machines will be most valuable 
to many Forge Shop Operators during the com- 
petitive years ahead. Write today for bulletins. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EUCLID BRANCH P.O. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
110 S. DEARBORN ST. - DEWART BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS NEW LONDON, CONN. 








NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce Offers Industrial Peace Plan 


Pittsburgh 


e©ee¢A blueprint for the preser- 
vation of industrial peace has 
been written for Pittsburgh. Com- 
piled by the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, this 10 point plan 
has been the subject of considera- 
tion of a committee representing 
the Central Labor Council-AFL 
and the Steel City Industria! 
Council-CIO which has been meet- 
ing for several months with the 
Chamber of Commerce to work out 
a declaration of policy. 

The plan needs the approval ot 
both the CIO and the AFL before 
it can be put into effect, and it 
has been indicated that the docu- 
ment could become a, pattern for 
a national solution of manage- 
ment-labor ills. 

The plan, issued this past week 
by the Chamber of Commerce, 
reads: 

“The Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce pledges its cooperation 
in the promotion of good relation- 
ships between Labor and Manage- 


ONE MAN — ONE TRUCK 
—ANY NUMBER OF BODIES 


In this installation, bodies happen to be rub- 
ber lined acid tanks. Built for any liquid or 
gas, in 500, 750, 1000 gal. capacities. It’s 
the Dempster-Dumpster system of low cost mate- 
rials handling - one truck hoisting unit handles 
any number of a dozen different types of 
regular or special types of bodies to suit your 
requirements, up to 10 cubic yards capacity. 
Write for catalog now. 


Weeess 
Olds 


_————— TRADE MARK WU 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC. 
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Ten-Point Program Sets Forth 
Basic Responsibilities Of 
Labor-Management 


° ° ° 


ment in this area. The conception 
of some basic rights and responsi- 
bilities of Labor and Management, 
set forth for discussion with the 
hope of concurrence, are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Workers are free to form 
and join labor organiza- 
tions without interference 
or coercion from = any 
source. 

Workers are free to bar- 
gain collectively with any 
employer through bargain- 
ing representatives of their 
own choice, who will be 
dealt with in good faith by 
management. 

Workers and their repre- 
sentatives recognize that 
the right of collective bar- 
gaining imposes the obli- 


847 Springdale 
Knoxville 17, Tennessee 


gation to bargain in good 
faith and to observe agree- 
ments reached. 
Employers, workers and 
their representatives recog- 
nize that an obligation as- 
sumed is an obligation to 
be filled. 

Collective bargaining on 
wages, hours and working 
conditions as an_ instru- 
ment of industrial peace is 
a process by which an em- 
ployer and the _ freely 
chosen representatives of 
his workers negotiate in 
the interest of effecting a 
transaction mutually ad- 
vantageous to the employer, 
employees, and customers 
served by the enterprise of 
which they are a part. They 
recognize a mutuality of 
interest in the success of 
the enterprise. Successful 
collective bargaining pro- 
ceeds with full realization 
and appreciation of this 
fact. 


It is realized that increas- | 7 
ing shares of wealth are 
dependent primarily on au} 
increasing total of such) 
wealth and that improving 
productive efficiency and 
technological advancement f 
contribute to an expanded 
product. 


Experience has proved that 
free men in a free society |” 
sparked by a system of free}, 


competitive enterprise have] ™ 
advanced living standards |™ 


beyond the levels in any}¥ 
other nation, under any] ® 
other system, in any timejf® 
in the history of the world J ¥ 
The right and responsibil-]¥ 
ity of management to man-|¥ 
age the operations of an} 
enterprise and direct the} 
working forces subject to}™ 
the terms of the collective }7 
bargaining agreement is an} 
essential to good manage-} ) 
ment. Equally important is} ® 


recognition that any em-}% 
ployee has the right to “i 
question management’s ac- 


tion when it gives rise to af@ 
belief by the employee that}, 


his rights have been in-} % 


fringed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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manufacturers. Compiled in folder form, 
comparative data on rigidized and plain 
metals includes flexural rigidity, impact 
deformation, buckling and, tension figures. 
Comparisons are illustrated with dia- 
grams. Rigid-Tex Corp. 


(14) Plant Location: 


Advantages of plant location in Cleve- 
land area are pointed out and tacked up 
hen statistics in folder. Factors cited 

cost electric power, strategic 
locatio and available labor. Area is said 
to co n 58 pct of. national population, 
64 pct of manufactured product classifica- 
tions, 80 pct of 1945 electric furnace ca- 
pacity, 41 pct of machine tool products 
and 73 pet of nation’s production. Cleve- 
land Electric Iliuminating Co. 


(15) Marking Tool: 


Utility. marking outfit with interchange- 
able type for metal marking is described 
and. illustrated in bulletin. How nine 
sizes of type can be used in a single 
holéer is illustrated: Charts show the 
sizes of holders and type available, the 
number of characters that can be marked 
with various size holders and contents 
of complete fonts of type. M. BH. Cun- 
ningham Co. 


(16) Hydrocarbon Analysis: 


A discussion of adsorption fractionation 
and the fractionator specifically designed 
for. light. hydrocarbon analysis is con- 
tained in bulletin No. 205. The adsorption 
fractionator is a self-contained unit which 
separates, identifies, measures and col- 
lects the components of light hydrocarbon 
gas mixtures and records the analytical 
data. Burrell Technical Supply Co. 


117) Brakes: 


Industrial safety brakes which operate 
on ordinary factory air line pressure with 
2a braking capacity equal to conventional 
brakes requiring ten times the operating 
pressure are featured. in bulletin No. 460. 
Diagrammatic sketches are included. 
L an Devices, Inc. 


(18) Electric Melting Furnaces: 


Revised booklet depicts latest develop- 
ments in the construction and operation 
of the Heroult electric furnace. Evolu- 
tion of electric furnace design from 1906 
to the present time is reviewed with sev- 
eral illustrations of modern installations. 
Table on furnace types, sizes, capacities 
and transformer ratings is. included. 
American Bridge Co. 


{19) Induction Motors: 


Publication No. 188, a die cut folder, 
shows cutaway views and details of E-M 
heavy duty squirrel cage induction mo- 
tors designed for drip anc splash proof 
operation. Power ratings are from 100 
to 1000 hp, 1800 rpm and lower. Blectric 
Machinery Mfg. Co. 


/ NOTICE TO READERS: Offer limited to two months from date of issue 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 36 


(Sec. 510 P. L. & RB.) 
New York, N. Y. 





S REPLY CARD 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(20) Surface Broaching: 


New colored. sound film on ae 
broaching is said to give a “Se 
demonstration of how effectively a 
broaching is accelerating production os a 
wide range of products including loom 
frame ends, flat iron basea, automobile 
bearings, wrenches, pliers and automobile 
cylinder blocks. Film is 16 mm and runs 
eg 18 minutes: Lapointe Machine Tool 


(21) High Strength Steel: 


Complete data on properties, fabrica- 
tion and application of Cor-Ten are pre- 
sented in 68-p catalog. First section dis- 
cusses properties, including high resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion and outlines 
utilization to best advantage. Second sec- 
tion gives full data on fabrication by 
standard practices including welding pro- 
cedure. Carnegie-Iilinots Steel Corp. 


(22) Stud Welding: 


Compiled to provide factual informa- 
tion on the use of automatic stud weld- 
ing, processes, equipment and studs are 
coneeed in catalog 47A.: Information on 
designing. for stud welding is included 
together with specifications iand physical 
properties data on Nelson flux-filled studs. 
A section is devoted to stud welding ap- 
plications. Nelson Sales Corp. 


(23) Degreasers: 

Principle and design of D’Oiler vapor 
degreasers are outlined in folder. Several 
types inclucing latofatory, two-dip, three- 
dip, vapor spray, barrel type, automatic 
and semi-automatic and special large 
models are illustrated. Steam, electric and 
gas heated units are available and. a line 
of solvents developed to provide a sta- 
bilizing . inhibitor without . diminishing 
solvent efficiency are listed. Mechanical 
Process Co. 


(24) Cylindrical Grinders: 


Features of the 4, 6, 10, 14 and 16-in. 
type C. Norton grinders are described in 
folder with illustrations of each unit. 
Four inch model is designed for turning 
out small cylindrical work in diameters 
up to 2 in. while large 16-in. moéel sup- 
plied with either hydraulic or mechanical 
traverse table is recommended for such 
work as large shafts, machine ey 

» boring bars, etc. Norton Co. 


(25) Metal Marking: 


Announced as the most complete text 
produced in the metal marking industry, 
catalog No. 47 has been compile@ to serve 
as a guide to’engineers, designers and 
officials. concerned with production of 
cebues procksna Gremuatiie oxtiousen 

es, . precision uating equipmen: 
ee cies and fixtures and number- 

ng heads are cCescribed and illustrated. 
Waole é Westbrook Mfg. Co. 


(26) Zinc Coating: 


Characteristics and REE of Zin- 
calite. protective metal coating applied by 
brush, a gun or dipping are pre- 
senteé. Zincalite, said to be a hard, dura- 
ble coating with galvanic - protective 
power which is not destructive to zinc, 
prevents the atmosphere from. destroying 
zinc and protects the base metal. Indus- 


INFORMATION FREE 
(27) Truck-Tractors: 


Complete line of gas and ‘battery. 
powered material handling machines: are 
in catalog. In addition -- 


specifications and filustrations on 

ous models of fork lift trucks and tow 
tractors, a new, a of pneumatic- 
fork lift trucks is ineiodea a as well as x 
wide yariety of handling attachments, 
Olark Tructractor Div. 


(28) Rail re plies: 


aggre a ae box car. door 
pullers, track gear and 
Applications includes vi a | "particu: 
plications of su produc 
larly where plant car han¢ling’ and a 
plant rail facilities are sty 
shown. Typical of itema f oe 2 
box door puller that can DP cunnee i by 
one ee — opeent or. ou oy 
car doors from ground or shipping” 
form. Edelblute Mfg. Co. 5 


(29) Are Welding Electrodes is 
Covering the company’s en line of 
alloy arc welding el eae 
No. 46-RS includes “Mechnical 
cata on a variety of sub such as 
welding procedaty a Y ropetion: ; 
metallurgy and Sere 
et natietat in “Ga mented with. il- 
lustrations of weld vente. and 
close-ups of welds. Al Co, 
(30) Machine Tool Parts: 
Standard replacement parts 
coliets,, pushers, cams and, or all a 
able in all types and. sizes for 
machin Jathes and milling mac 
ane an es P av pasate. an with. details. 
section evoted to the 8 screw 
machine rebuilding service. serving eda Oe ; 
let & Machine Co. i 
(31) Drilling and T 
| Moéels 125-U, 125-H 
kauna portable h B 
tapping machines and No. 100 dex. 
are pictured in catalog with design Gre 
ings and spécificat Machine desig: 
is based on premise that many drill 
ané tapping operations can be perforn 


best with horizontal machines. 
Machine Corp. 


(32) Carbon and ¢ 

A 160-p handbook 
uses of carbon and 
physical, chemical and. # 
erties of products made fro 
terials. A variety of gene! 
particularly useful to 0) 
supervisory. personnel is 
trode carrying capacities, 


(33) Synchronows s ar 
Synchronous m 
or less and for 7300 t to 4600-v s 
covered in of ow 
Starters are push button’ m : 
using auto-transformer } chan 
reduced, voltage eee BC e 
and heavy duty contactors 2cr¢ 
line starting. Automatic fir ia. p 
is obtained ~ the Oe. 
ape: 


net a Mfg. Ci Mfg. ane 
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trial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
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You Always Look at the Barrels 
Before You Buy 


Why? Because you want gun- 
barrels that are structurally per- 
fect tubes — with a superlatively 
fine finish — no scratch, pit or 
blemish inside and the satin 
smooth outside finish that usu- 
ally bespeaks true craftsmanship in fire-arms. 


Your requirements in steel tubes may be equally 
exacting —yet you wouldn’t want to take the time 
to check the uniformity and quality of every tube 


e- 


Seamless Tubes—Carbon—Alloy—Stainless Steels—Welded 
Stainless’ Steel Tubing—Gloweld—High Purity ingot tron 
Seamless Tubes—Globeiron Mechanical Tubing—Pressure 
Tubing—Tubing for Corrosion and Heat Resisting Applications. 


in a catload shipment. Because Globe specializes 
in tubing manufacture, our plant is equipped with 
every scientific means to control uniformity and 


quality at every stage of production — from raw 
steel billet to finished tube. 


Get exactly what you want in tubes — from Globe 
— in seamless carbon, alloy, stainless steels or 
Globeiron high purity ingot iron tubing — or 
Gloweld welded stainless steel tubing. 


Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


CLOLE 


STEEL TUBES 
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@ Here’s real proof—in dollars and 
cents—that Reading Electric Hoists 
can help you cut handling costs and 

step up production, right now! 

This Reading-engineered Electric 

Hoist, used for coal and ash han- 

dling, did more than “pay its way” 

through peak performance. 









































@ $3,878 saved—every year for more 
than 12 years! 














- than 1% for over 12 years! 








@ Fuel costs cut by more constant 
boiler firing. 








| 
1 
@ Maintenance costs averaged less 
| 





@ Less dust and dirt — reduced 
boiler room cleaning time. 




















Decide now to put all the cost-reducing 
advantages of Reading-engineered Electric 
Hoists to work in your plant. Contact us— 
let a Reading engineer work with you— 
ae you real help in getting the right 
oist for your job. 


CHAIN HOISTS ¢ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 















































READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
2101 ADAMS ST. © READING, PA. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
(9) Industrial peace is not fos- 
tered by labor unions’ at- 
tempts to disrupt manage- 
ment by organization of 
management forces, indul- 
gence in jurisdictional or 
inter-union conflict which 
penalizes employers, or 
other actions which involve 
violence or disregard for 
personal or property rights. 
(10) Collective bargaining 
thrives best in an atmos: 
phere in which those on 
each side of the bargaining 
table have confidence in 
the integrity and honest 
purpose of each other. Bar- 
riers to successful collec- 
tive bargaining fall when 
mutual recognition of re- 
sponsibilities and equality 
of rights and treatment 
under law is present. 
This statement has been ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is now awaiting the 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY —-———————————_ 





approval of the two labor organi- 
zations. Members of this joint 
labor-management committee are 
as follows: Alex W. Dann, chair- 
man; Thomas Fitzgerald, Donald 
D. Munroe, John Lester Perry, 
Theodore F. Smith, Thomas F. 
Troy, William B. McFall and 
James H. Greene, ex-officio for the 
Chamber of Commerce; Hunter 
Wharton,’ secretary, Building 
Trades Council; John Dorsey, 
president, Central Labor Bureau; 
Charles Levy, international repre- 
sentative of the Building Service 
Employees, and Robert Lieber- 
man, business agent, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Assn., 
for A. F. of L.; Anthony Federoff, 
CIO regional director; Thomas 
Murray, representative, United 
Steel Workers of America; Jo- 
seph Goney, director of district 
17, United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica; Milton Weisburg, representa- 
tive of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees 
Union, for CIO. 





Reynolds Earnings Of 
$4.94 a Share Set New 


Peak Record for Firm 


Richmond, Va. 


@ @ © Reynolds Metals Co. and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries earned 
$4.94 per share of common stock, 
after provision for dividends on 
preferred stock, in 1946 as against 
$4.03 per share in 1945, R. S. 
Reynolds, president, announced in 
the company’s annual report to 
stockholders. The $4.94 per share 
is the highest rate of earnings in 
the company’s history. 

Net profits after taxes were 
$5,336,507 in 1946 as against $4,- 
396,187 in 1945. Net profits before 
taxes were $9,942,169 in 1946 as 
against $8,364,487 in the previous 
year. 

The company’s surplus at the 
end of 1946, Mr. Reynolds re- 
ported, stood at $28,379,640 as 
against $22,099,059 at the end of 
1945. Total assets of the company, 
he stated, stood at $131,272,848 at 
the close of 1946 as again con- 
trasted with a $85,991,227 total 
at the end of 1945. 

“Primary aluminum capacity 
was increased from 165 million lb 
in 1945 to 380 million lb in 1946, 
an increase of more than 130 pct. 
Rolling capacity was increased ap- 


proximately 350 pct. This increase 
was made possible mainly by ac- 
quiring (through lease or pur- 
chase) and rehabilitating idle gov- 
ernment owned war plants re- 
ported to have cost approximately 
$210 million,” Mr. Reynolds said. 

“Sales volume in January and 
February 1947 totaled more than 
$30 million as contrasted with ap- 
proximately $11 million in the 
same period of 1946, and sub- 
stantial operating profits were 
realized in this period. 

“Tests conducted in collabora- 
tion with the food industry have 
demonstrated that a new Reynolds 
all-aluminum foil package allows 
food to be frozen in one-half to 
one-third of the time required for 
conventional packages. More than 
a year of research and develop- 
ment work has resulted in the con- 
struction of packaging machines 
to form and close these contain- 
ers automatically. After a year of 
testing, foil butter wraps are now 
being distributed for the first 
time. Practical tests establish that 
the new package will keep butter 
dairy-fresh twice as long as any 
material previously used. House- 
hold foil is being placed on the 
market in rolls for use by the 
housewife in protecting and pre- 
serving food. Foil insulation for 
all kinds of building is being 
marketed in large quantities. 
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AFA :Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


and A. R. Elsea, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus; “Segregation 
in Small Steel Castings,” by H. F. 
Bishop and K. E. Fritz, Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington. 


Job Evaluation and Time Study 
Session 


“Establishment and Use of Standard 
Data,” by M. Annich, American 
Brake Shoe Co., Mahwah, N. J. 


12:00 P.M. 
Steel Round Table Luncheon 


Presiding—F. A. Melmoth, Glen Lake, 
Cedar, Mich. 

Co-Chairman—John H. Hall, Swarth- 

more, Pa. 


Pattern Round Table Luncheon 


Subject—“‘Need for Close Relationship 
Among Patternmakers and Foun- 
drymen.” Discussion Leader—A. F. 

Pfeiffer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

Milwaukee, 


2:00 P.M. 
Foundry Cost Session 


“Two Ways to Make Profit,” by W. E. 
George, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Chicago; “Foundry Costs and Cost 
Controls,” by C. E. Westover, West- 

over Engineers, Milwaukee. 


Gray Iron Session 


“Effects on Gray Iron of Minor Con- 
stituents Derived from the Addi- 
tions of Copper Alloys,” by K. E. 
Rose and C. H. Lorig, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus; “Jso- 
thermal Transformation of Molyb- 
denum Cast Iron,” by C. A. Nagler, 
Wayne University, Detroit, and R. 
L. Dowdell, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; “Reduction in 
Chilling Tendency Through Silicon 
Carbide Inoculation of Gray Cast 
Iron”—E. A. Loria, A. P. Thomp- 
son, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and H. D. Shepard, Kerchner, Mar- 
shal & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Gray Iron Shop Course (4) 


Subject — “Variables Affecting Elec- 
tric Furnace Gray Iron.” Discussion 
Leader — K. H. Priestley, Vassar 
Electroloy Products Inc., Vassar, 
Mich. 


Sand Session 
“Density of Molding Sands,” by H. 









Emlon enters 
the metal-cleaning field! 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
announces a new detergent of sol- 
vent emulsion type — Emlon. This 
versatile product is especially made 








































to meet all requirements for such a 


cleaner — as determined by the ex- 
perience of Wyandotte Service 
Engineers. 


Unretouched photograph showing the comparative stability of 
Emlon (1, 2 and 3) and a leading competitive product (4, 5 and 6) 


Above you see the following 5% 
emulsions, after standing for 24 
hours: 


(1) Emlon in tap water; (2) Emlon 
with 2.5% of sulfuric acid added; 
(3) Emlon with 2.5% of caustic soda 
added; (4) Competitive product in 
tap water; (5) Competitive product 
with 2.5% of sulfuric acid added; 
(6) Competitive product with 2.5% 
of caustic soda added. Note separa- 
tion, or breakdown, of 4, 5 and 6, 


This illustrates the unusual stability 
of emulsions formed with Emlon. 
This stability results in better and 
faster cleaning action, longer clean- 
ing solution life and low cleaning 
costs. 


Ask your Wyandotte Service 
Engineer about this new and dif- 
ferent product and its many ap- 
plications in the metal-cleaning 
field — or write directly to us for 
descriptive literature. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





WYANDOTTE 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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W. Dietert, H. H. Fairfield and E. 
rT) i: oT Meh LS Le J. Hasty, H. W. Dietert Co., De- 


troit; “Physical Properties of Mold- 
ing Sands,” by G. R. Gardner, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleve- 




































Approved by land. 

the National 

Board of Fire 4:00 P.M. 
Underwriters. 


Steel Session 


“Determination of Molten Metal Tem- 
peratures,” by G. Vennerholm and 
L. C. Tate, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich.; “Temperature Distri- 

: bution in Metal Molds,” by M. C. 

wen aren Udy and H. 0. McIntire, Battelle 

ting problems Memorial Institute, Columbus. 


Let our engi- 
neers help 
solve your 













Sand Shop Course (4) (Gray Iron) 


Subject — “Variables in Gray Iron 
Sand Practice.” Discussion Leader 
—C. B. Schofield, Chevrolet Gray 
Iron Foundry, General Motors 
Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 





All Weldits are built along rugged lines. They are strong, sturdy, 
and long lasting. . . . Perfection in balance has been given spe- 
cial attention. ... All parts subject to wear are easy to get at 
for replacement purposes. The result of 29 years of experience 
is built into every Weldit torch. . . . Thousands are in daily 
use in America’s largest industrial plants —They Must Be Good. 

















Job Evaluation and Time Study 


















j naee Session 

e ibutor terr: 
P, Vel aoa” “Establishment and Use of Standard 
if Data” (II), by M. Annich, Ameri- 
INC. . Brake Sh ‘9 .d. 
| Tyme UTM: a 2) APR reree DETROIT 6, MICH. can Drake Ehee Co, Mahwah, N. J 
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7:00 P.M. 


ERIE se 
SPECIAL BOLTING Subject—“Tradition—An Asset or 


Liability.” Speaker — Arthur H. 


e @) he be E A V y M A C be i N e R Y Motley, president, Parade Publica- 


tion, Inc., New York. 






















FoR over 30 years 
ERIE has specialized 
in the manufacture of 
high quality bolting. We 
use the very latest 
equipment for heat 
treating, machining, 
grinding and thread- 
ing. We are certain 
that we can produce 
better bolfing at a sav- 
ing to you because we 
are specialists —send 
us your bolting speci- 
fication fer our esti- 
mate. 


Surplus Sale to Offer 


Heat-Treating Furnaces 
Washington 


© °¢e¢Nearly 10,000 surplus heat- 
treating furnaces and ovens, built 
by the government for war pur- 
poses at costs of $500 to $250,000 
each, soon will be offered for sale 
by WAA at fixed prices ranging 
from 36 pct to 75 pet of acquisi- 
tion costs. 


It was said that the $35 million 
offering will inelude foundation 
and portable type furnaces for 
heat-treating metals and heating 
and reheating specialties as well 
as ovens for enameling, japan- 
ning and lacquering. 

A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY BOLTING FOR RAILROADS, REFINERIES, DIESELS, Low prices have been set to 
FARM MACHINERY, EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT AND ALL TYPES OF HEAVY MACHINERY. allow purchasers to modify or re- 
eT TT build the equipment for specific 


& Nut Co. , purposes. Those furnaces and 


ovens which are badly rusted or 


=mexx, Fa. | in need of major overhauling wil! 


STUDS © BOLTS + NUTS ~~ ALLOYS + STAINLESS + CARBON + BRONZE | be offered on a competitive bic 
Poe ee po eee | basis. 
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See Southwest Empire 
Following WAA Mine, 


Blast Furnace Sale 
Washington 


@ © eDisposal by sale and lease of 
government-owned coal, iron and 
steel facilities in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Colorado after a series of 
negotiations between WAA and 
private operators is viewed in 
some quarters as providing a base 
for founding an industrial empire 
in the southwestern area and pro- 
viding increased production in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

Three transactions are involved. 
WAA has leased to the Lone Star 
Steel Co. the coke ovens and blast 
furnaces plant at Daingerfield, 
Tex., the McCurtain and McAlester 
coking coal mines in Oklahoma, 
and the East Texas iron ore beds; 
it also has leased to Sheffield Steel 
Corp. the blast furnace and by- 
product coke plant at Houston and 
the North and South Basin iron 
ore beds at Linden and Jackson- 
ville, Tex.; and finally, WAA has 
sold to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
the steam generating plant and 
unused coke ovens within CF&l 
property at Pueblo. 

Combined capacity of the three 
properties is estimated at 676,000 
tons of pig iron and 976,000 tons 
of coke annually. 

The Lone Star facilities which 
include a blast furnace, a battery 
of 78 coke ovens and auxiliary fa- 
cilities were leased for a period of 
up to 5 years with an option to 
buy the $30 million property for 1 
price of $7.5 million within the 
first 2 years of the lease upon a 
down payment of $1 million. An 
overall rental to the government 
of $3 per ton of pig iron produced 
is provided under the terms of the 
lease. 

A further condition of the lease 
is that Lone Star must provide 
certain service for the Navy which 
has proving grounds located on 
the property; also, the Lone Star 
company has agreed to provide 
certain tonnages of coking coal 
and iron ore to Sheffied for its 
Houston blast furnace should need 
arise. 

Production capacity of the 
Daingerfield property is rated at 
400,000 tons of pig iron and 375,- 
000 tons of coke annually. The 
coke ovens have been maintained 
at standby temperatures and pro- 
duction of coke is expected to 


























































































A COMPLETE 


ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 









Is at your service... 


This map is of direct interest to firms contemplating 
the manufacture of their products in Canada. It illus- 
trates the nation-wide facilities of the Dominion’s oldest 
steel fabricators which are staffed and equipped to serve 
almost every phase of heavy industry. There are two 
distinct ways in which we can serve you: 


] if you are intending to build 
your own factory, we can: 


A Design, fabricate and erect 
the steel framework of your 
factory and manufacture all 
necessary tanks, pressure ves- 
sels and other platework. 

B Manufacture and erect 


cranes or other handling 
equipment. 


C Manufacture and install 
your boiler plant. 


D Supply your requirements 
for warehouse steel. 











PLANTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA 


2 If you do not intend to build 
your own factory: 


If your product involves 
steel fabrication, machine shop 
work and assembly, we can in 
many cases undertake the 
whole manufacture in our own 
shops, thusrelieving youof con- 
siderable capital expenditure. 


We have a broad experience 
in the production of equipment 
to our customers’ designs or to 
designs developed by us to 
meet their requirements. 


Write for illustrated booklet 1A 
“* Builders in Steel”, describing the 
Dominion Bridge organization. 
Address enquiries to P.O. Box 
280, Montreal, Canada, 
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BETTER 
BRAKE 


Performance , 





Consult Stearns Magnetic on your 
braking problems. Brakes in sizes up 
to torques of 500 Ibs. or the equiva- 
lent of 100 hp. at approximately 
1000 rpm. in floor or motor mount- 
ing types for AC or DC current. For 
effective retarding of motors or 
machinery, whether for one or a 
sequence of controlled stops, 
whether for horizontal or vertical 
mounting. Being satisfactorily used 
in hundreds of exacting operations. 

Ask for our Brake Bulletin. 





The magnetic brake 
, with the lining 
wear indicator and 
manual release — 
distinctive, original. 


STEARNS 
MAGNETIC Mfg. Co. 


635 SO. 28th ST.. MILWAUKEE 4 
SEPARATORS * PULLEYS * DRUMS + CLUTCHES 
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Plant School 


Washington 


@ @ @ Plans by Syracuse (N.Y.) 
University to convert a wartime 
machine tool factory into a vo- 
cational training school in con- 
nection with its engineering 
course have been revealed with 
the purchase of the Lipe Roll- 
way Corp. plant from WAA for 
$214,500. Acquisition of the six- 
story steel and concrete building 
will enable the university to in- 
stitute technical courses between 
the secondary curriculum and 
the regular engineering course, 
officials said, and permit em- 
phasis to be placed on practical 
phases of engineering. * 


start within 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Eventual installation of steel-mak- 
ing facilities is also contemplated. 

Markets in the immediate area 
will be given preference, accord- 
ing to Dr. George H. Anderson, 
vice-president of the Lone Star 
Steel Co. He added that the sales 
and distribution of Daingerfield 
products would be handled by the 
Brumley-Donaldson Co. with of- 
fices in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Seattle. It is reported 
that the distributor plans to open 
a branch office in Dallas. 

It has also been announced that 
George D. Ramsey would be named 
vice-president and general man- 
ager in charge of the Daingerfield 
operations. 

The Houston and the Basin fa- 
cilities, valued at $18 million, were 
leased to Sheffield for a period of 
3 years with an option to buy for 
$7.5 million at any time within 2 
years upon down payment of $1 
million with the balance payable 
in ten annual installments. 

The firm was also given the 
right to negotiate for an 18-year 
extension of the lease before its 
termination or cancellation. The 
blast furnace has a rated capacity 
of 276,000 tons of pig iron per 
year while the coke plant output is 
estimated at 276,000 tons annually. 

New coke production is pro- 
vided by the sale of facilities at 
Pueblo to CFI. Though fully com- 
pleted and located within the CFI 
plant, the 74 Koppers Becker type 
ovens have never been in opera- 
tion. The firm has announced 
plans to place them into produc- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


Rated capacity is 325,000 tons of 
coke annually. 
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OTL 
XAC]LINE 


STRAIGHT LINE 
aie we ee BS 


For Use With 


"Pyrometer Controllers 






Anticipates 
Temperature Change 
Eliminates Overshoot 

and Undershoot 


Now with XACT- 
LINE Straight Line 
Temperature Con- 
trol you can in- 
crease the effi- 
ciency of your Pyrometer 

Control Instruments (either 
Millivoltmeter or Potentiometer Type) to an 
amazing degree. Now you can hold toler- 
ances as close as 1/5°F. plus or minus and 
power ‘‘on-off" cycles as low as 3 seconds. 

For XACTLINE, operating in the thermo- 
couple circuit, ANTICIPATES the most minute 
heat variations on both heating and cooling 
cycles, thereby enabling your pyrometer con- 
troller to control far more closely than other- 
wise possible, 

This Anticipation Factor means that XACT- 
LINE causes the conventional pyrometer con- 
troller to respond to a millivoltage impulse 
up to 90% less than that normally required, 
(the controlling pyrometer functions only when 
the desired temperature range has already 
been exceeded). 

XACTLINE is laboratory tested and adjusted 

. does not require read- 
justment or coordination with 
other controllers. 


NO gears, cams, shafts, 
bearings or other rotating or 
sliding parts. Simple design 
eliminates usual mainte- 
nance and repair. 









Pa Tea i ACC eb 


PRECISE CONTROL FOR...Tempering-Draw- 
ing...lso-Thermal Quenching... Al and Mg 
Treatment...Accurate Heat Treating... Sinter- 
ing... Metallic Baths ... Plastic Molding... 


and other operations ... Price $79 50 


complete F. O.B. Factory... 
Write for the new XACTLINE data folder today! 


Ka A ae 


‘GORDON: 
$< SERVICE: >< 


CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 33 Years in the Heat Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 


Dept. 16 © 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Dept. 16 © 7016 pe Kannan . Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Gas Shortage Layoffs 
Increase Unemployment 
In Pittsburgh District 


Pittsburgh 


¢©¢e¢Employment in the Pitts- 
burgh district during February 
and March 1947 was marked by 
temporary and sporadic layoffs. 
There were 30,000 new or re- 
opened claims out of 170,000 total 
claims processed in February for 
unemployment benefits by the Dis- 
trict Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service offices. The bulk of 
these claims were the result of 
the layoffs caused by the gas 
shortage in industrial plants. 

Peak unemployment was 
reached in the week ending Mar. 
6, when 50,689 claims were filed 
in one week. Unemployment has 
declined since Mar. 6, however, 
but as late as the last week in 
March the gas shortage was still 
preventing many workers from re- 
turning to their jobs and slowing 
down the employment of new 
workers. 


Geographically, the unemploy- 
ment problem in this area is esti- 
mated as follows: Pittsburgh, 18,- 
900 male and 3400 female; Brad- 
dock, 3200 male and 1000 female; 
Carnegie, 1470 male and 130 fe- 
male; McKeesport, 3600 male and 
1200 female; Ambridge, 1084 male 
and 800 female; and New Ken- 
sington, 2400 male and 1000 fe- 
male. 


According to the files of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service office at Pittsburgh, the 
iron and steel industry in the area 
offers employment opportunities 
in the following groups: Indus- 
trial, clerical, administrative and 
professional personnel, including 
mechanics, metallurgists, ac- 
countants, and mechanical, indus- 
trial, civil, electrical and chemical 
engineers. Almost all maintain 
full-time legal and medical staffs. 
Likewise, librarians, personnel 
officers, labor relations specialists 
and social workers are needed by 
the companies. 

The heavy machinery industry, 
including particularly the elec- 
trical machinery group, employs a 
large part of the area labor force. 
Occupational opportunities nearly 
cover the entire scientific, profes- 
sional, clerical and industrial oc- 
cupation classifications. Scientific 


be SS 


If you have a SPECIAL PROBLEM 


in any of these operations, where 
precision work is demanded and 
where greater production at man- 
hour savings is paramount— 


¢ BORING—rough, semi-finish 
and finish * MILLING (special 
types)* STRAIGHT LINE 
DRILLING * UNIVERSAL AD- 
JUSTABLE SPINDLE DRILL- 
ING * HONING ¢ TAPPING * 
REAMING * COUNTERBOR- 
ING * VERTICAL AND WAY- 
TYPE EQUIPMENT... 


then a Moline Multiple Spindle 
Specially Designed machine tool 
is your answer. Moline tools are 
ruggedly built and engineered to 
fit your PARTICULAR require- 
ments, they’re made to last for 
years, they’re easy to change over 
to other jobs, they do better work 
at less cost and stand up to it 
longer. 


For YOUR special problem, go 
“HOLE-HOG,” write us for any 
information you may need. 





OIL BURNER 


CAPACITY... 
REDUCING THE NUMBER OF BURNERS NEEDED 


Type “SAL” Steam Atomizing Oil Burner is a large capacity burner with 
great flexibility of performance throughout a wide operating range. 
Because of thorough atomization it produces a clean, steady, well-defined 
flame, which completely burns the fuel oil. 
smoke, form soot or incur carbon losses. 
adaptable to dual fuel systems on large boilers. They can also be used 
with comparable convenience and economy in pulverized coal registers, 
open hearth furnaces, rotary cement burning kilns, large dryers and many 
other furnaces. It is frequently used to fire fuel oil above existing coal 


HIGH FUEL 


stokers. For detailed information, write for Bulletin 24. 


Texas Office: 2nd National Bank Bldg., Houston 


‘ 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 


100 20th Street 


assures 
thus 


It reduces the tendency to 
Type “SAL” Oil Burners are 


Oy tae Le 
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FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH QUALITY HEATING OF METALS 
Ps NE IE RR ESTEE EIEIO SC 


New Furnace for Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry Company 


A modern R-S continuous cast-iron pipe 
annealing furnace of the type shown is 
now under construction for Glamorgan 
at Lynchburg, the oldest cast iron pipe 
foundry in America. Pictured is dis- 
charge end showing control valves, 
Spencer Blower, and alloy fingers on 
conveyor. The unit shown is gas fired, 
and has a capacity of 30 to 120 pipe per 
hour, or 25 tons. The furnace is 22 feet 
wide and handles 20-foot lengths. 





Similar furnaces are in use at U. S. 
Pipe Co. plants in Alabama and New 
Jersey; National Pipe Co. in Birming- 
ham, James Clow Company, in Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, and the Lynchburg Foundry 
Company in Radford, Virginia. 


A heater who lived in Duluth 

Said maintenance charges, forsooth! 
As high as they are 
Demand we use R- 

S Furnaces. Ain't it the truth? 


In the Steel Industry, 8.2c per 
revenue dollar is the authori- 
tative figure! R-S Furnaces 
help you to beat the average 
figure by a profitable margin. 


P-D1 





No Binding of Wheels with R-S Car 
Hearth design. The conventional type of 
support with wheel flanges insidethe rails 
sometimes leads to binding when ther- 
mal expansion causes the hearth to 
spread and widen the wheel-gage. 


+t: 


USUAL 


R-S_ car-hearth wheels have their 
flanges outside so that wheels function 
easily regardless of thermal expansion. 
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and technical occupations find 
many job openings, including such 
specific positions as pharmacists, 
chemists, dietitians, architects, 
engineers, draftsmen. 


Clerical and office help in short 
supply include stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers, cashiers, and 
comptometer and other machine 
oerators. Industrial occupations 
in need of workers include ma- 
chinists, cabinetmakers, copper- 
smiths, machine shop operators, 
molders, structural layout men 
and patternmakers. 


Koppers Gets Extension 
Of Lease to Operate 


Two Pig Iron Furnaces 
Washington 


°° * Continued production by 
two pig iron furnaces at Granite 
City, Ill., has been assured with 
the announcement by WAA that 
the interim lease under which the 
Koppers Co. has been operating 
them has been extended until 
June 1948, providing a suitable 
bid to purchase has not been re- 
ceived and approved before that 
date. They are rated at 465,000 
tons of pig iron annually. 

The plant has been advertised 
for sale but no bids were received 
in the time limit set by WAA. 

Nevertheless, not only because 
of the pig iron shortage but the 
fact that the Granite City fur- 
naces supply numerous small fab- 
ricators in that region, the Kop- 
pers Co. was persuaded to agree 
to carry on operations until next 
year or until other disposal ar- 
rangements were made. 

Under the present arrange- 
ment, it was agreed that upon 
termination of the leasing ar- 
rangement WAA will pay Kop- 
pers in full for whatever raw ma- 
terials and finished materials in- 
ventory, operating supplies and 
equipment remain on the prem- 
ises at such time. 

Approximately $8.7 million has 
been invested in the property by 
the government. It includes two 
blast furnaces—one erected in 
1921 and the other in 1926—both 
of which were down from 1932 
until defense mobilization in 1941. 
There are 28 structures on the 
property and in addition to the 
pig iron, plant output is rated at 
435,000 tons of coke and byprod- 
ucts annually. 


















Prevent | 
RUST | 
With Oakite 


Protective 


Oil 


UST gets in its de- 

structive work when 
time lapses occur between 
machining and finishing 
operations of ferrous 
parts! Your best protec- 
tion under these condi- 
tions is to immerse parts 
in Oakite Special Protec- 
tive Oil. This Oakite rust- 
prevention is a simple, 
low-cost procedure that 
coats surfaces with a thin 
film and provides ade- 
quate indoor protection 
against rust. 


A low-viscosity, transpar- 
ent liquid, Oakite Special 
Protective Oil may be 
used also for rust-proof- 
ing sand-blasted surfaces 
and for protecting fin- 
ished parts from finger- 
print corrosion while held 
in storage. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


20-page booklet contains 
complete details. Gives hy- 
dro-carbon dilution ratios. 
Presents many interesting 
suggestions for using Oakite 
Special Protective Oil. Write 
for your FREE copy TO- 
DAY! Ask for in-plant dem- 
onstration. 


areas 







OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
30H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Techmcal Representatives in Principal Citres of U.S. & Canada 


OAKITE 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS © METHODS @ SERVICE 


a ee ee a 


~~ ote 
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No Permit Necessary 
On Goods Exported To 
Sweden before Mar. 20 


Washington 


© © © Goods exported to Sweden 
which were enroute from the 
United States before Mar. 20 and 
which were not previously sub- 
ject to important licenses, may 
enter Sweden without an import 
permit, the OIT has been advised 
by the American Legation at 
Stockholm in an interpretation of 
Swedish action of Mar. 15 reim- 
posing controls over most com- 
modities. 

With certain exceptions, all im- 
port licenses issued by the Swed- 
ish State Trade Commission prior 
to Mar. 15 are valid until June 
30. Goods for which irrevocable 
letters of credit have been issued 
may be exported to that country 
during the valid period of the 
letter of credit. 

Certain commodities on the spe- 
cial free list are exempted from 
export control and _ additional 
items have been placed on this 
list. These include vital raw ma- 
terials, machinery and parts de- 
signed to increase Swedish pro- 
duction. Among the more impor- 
tant items added are: 

Railway vehicles and materials 
including electric locomotives; 
farm and industrial machinery in- 
cluding lathes, drilling, pressing, 
punching, riveting machines; roll- 
ing mills and steam, pneumatic, 
spring and drop hammer mills; 
steam engines and turbines; elec- 
trical equipment including 
switches, plugs, sockets, telegraph 
and telephone apparatus. 

Also, base metals including 
brass, copper and aluminum; 
minerals including asbestos, 
bauxite, cryolite quartz, magne- 
site, and mica and its manufac- 
tures; wrought iron blooms, in- 
got metal billets; unworked mal- 
leable castings; nonmalleable 
cast items; unworked nickel, mag- 
nesium, cobalt, cadmium and al- 
loys of copper, tin, lead, zine and 
nickel; malleable iron scrap; and 
granulated pig iron, steel grit and 
iron filings. 

A translation of the Swedish 
tariff showing all commodities on 
the free list is available in the 
European Div., Dept. of Com- 
merce, Office of International 
Trade, Washington, D. C. 


This is one of our storage sec- 
tions. Strenes Metal castings have been 
made from these patterns. 

Here are patterns for forming and 
drawing dies used by many of the largest 
sheet metal fabricators . . . manufacturers 
of appliances, automobiles, bicycles, blow- 
ers, caskets, implements, tractors, trucks, 
vaults, etc. 

Here are also patterns for Strenes Metal 


castings employed as parts of equipment 
. . . bushings, melting pots, pump hous- 
ings and impellers, lathe beds, machine 
bases and the like. 

When you visit our plant, you'll prob- 
ably be surprised at the volume of Strenes 
Metal castings we pour from day to day. 


Strenes WMetal 


DRAWING AND FORMING DIES 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


100 SEMINARY AVENUE—DAYTON 3, OHIO 





Call On Botwinik 
For Quick Solution 


Of Machine Tool Problems 


When production time means money, you will quickly appreciate 


the Botwinik service where all your requirements can be met in a 


single call. Thousands of machine tools expertly rebuilt, as well as new 


and used machines, are always in stock, with a wealth of engineering 


counsel available to you as well. Save time and money, too, by taking 


advantage of Botwinik's huge stock and complete facilities. 


Hundreds Of Machine Tools Always In Stock. 
For Speedy Service, Write, Wire or Phone. 


Botwinik Brothers 
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gs Foremen's Clubs Meet 
, In Philadelphia May 2-3 


Philadelphia 
We offer you the advantages of more than 25 years of © °° Delegates from Foremen’s 
Clubs throughout the country 
meeting in Philadelphia to dis- 
Special Washers. During these years we have accumulated cuss labor-management relations 
f at a national conference on May 
over 10,000 sets of tools, one of which may exactly fit your 2 and 8 will be addressed by Dr. 
specifications. George W. Taylor, Professor of 
Industry at the University of 


Pennsylvania and former chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, it 
is announced by Harry Verdier, 
executive secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Foremen’s Club, who is 


serving as conference chairman. 
As in the case of Special Washers, we can supply Small Mr. Verdier revealed that more 
than 400 delegates from groups 
over the entire country are ex- 
satisfied customers are testimony to our high quality and pected to attend. 


Mayor Bernard Samuel will wel- 
come this National Conference of 
Foremen’s Clubs at the opening 
of the two-day session to be held 


THE MASTER PRODUCTS co. in the Adelphia Hotel. 


Conference members will also 

6400 PARK AVENUE «= CLEVELAND 5, OHIO be addressed by Robert M. Creag- 
head, management consultant of 

Cleveland; Sterling W. Mudge, 

supervisor of training at Socony- 

Vacuum Oil Co., New York, and 


MODEL NO. — C. Arthur DuBois, director of 
training for the Scoville Mfg. Co., 
“ Sets 2 Rivets [cece 
.\ SB ee 
we) At One Time— Cancels War Exemptions 
120 a Minute Under Walsh-Healy Act 


Washington 
FOR ASSEMBLIES OF e e e Effective immediately, a 


Labor Dept. order has abolished 

gen. A —— virtually all the special Walsh- 
Name Plates Healy Act exemptions which were 
Radio Chassis granted during the war in order to 
Electrical Parts speed production and availability 


Clock Cases * Toys of various materials. 
and a wide variety The Act requires that govern- 
of similar products ment contracts in the amounts of 
$10,000 or more to be let only to 
Milford manufactures 15 standard regular dealers or manufacturers 
rivet setters, designs and manu- who have met specified labor 
factures rivets in endless variety. standards as to minimum wages, 
Call Milford for suggestions on employment or convict or child 
assembly operations to cut costs, labor, health and safety standards 
save time, increase profits. and others. State prisons alone 
supplied the government with $60 


THE MILFORD RIVET ’ million worth of supplies during 
cones sed & MACHINE CO the time the restriction was lifted. 
nano rae, cn St. Specifically affected by the revo- 
wai aa eis cialis it cation order were contracts let to 

e addre: ‘Oo our sui lary: : er 
THE PENN RIVET & MACHINE CO., PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. Defense Production Associations, 
states and territories, and pur- 

chases from foreign countries. 


specialized experience in designing and manufacturing 


Stampings in any metal, in any quantity. Hundreds of 


reasonable prices. Send us your specifications or prints. 
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